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However objectionable to us, are the opinions propagated in 
the publications (newspapers included) above enumerated, they 
are propagated with the zeal of men who are in earnest ; of 
men who are manifestly persuaded that they are well founded ; 
who, however mistaken, have brought to the work great energy 
and undoubted talent. We are inclined to believe, that the 
next election in the city of New-York will shew that the vota- 
ries of the doctrines advocated in the Daily Sentinel, will amount 
to between one-third and one-half of the voters of that city, 
forming a political party of and for themselves, and quite inde- 
pendent of the political parties usually before the public, 
whether as advocates of men or of measures. 

in the tenth chapter of the first of these works, p. 236, there 
is an attempt to prove, that as all produce is the exclusive pro- 
duce of labour—that as capital, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear, is of itself absolutely useless and unproductive, as it is a 
mere instrument in the hands of the operative or labourer, the 
whole value of the article produced belongs to the latter, and 
the capitalist is not of right entitled to any share in the price or 
value of the production—that if he insists on dividing that price 
with the operative, it is a fraud and robbery committed on the 
latter, it is an injury to society by enabling the idle non-pro- 
ducer to live on the labour of those who produce—that no 
right whatever appertains to him who has saved or in any way 
accumulated capital, to transmit it to his posterity—that in 
fact, all capital saved, may be considered as saved and accu- 
mulated out of the fraud committed on the operative and pro- 
ducer, who is alone to be regarded as the source of all private 
and all public wealth, and to whom alone belongs the article pro- 
duced, and the price it sells for. Hence the profit derived from 
capital, whether in the form of interest of money, of rent, or in 
any other way, is to be regarded as an unfair advantage taken 
of the producer, who is thus reduced in his emoluments, and 
deprived of the one-half of the fruits of his earnings. 

All these notions are maintained also by Mr. Byllesby ; who 
regards the invention of money, of banks, of labour-saving ma- 
chinery, and of profits received by those who do not actually 
contribute labour for labour, as the sources of the widely extend- 
ed misery now complained of in Great Britain and this country 
particularly. He adverts with commendation to a book we 
have not yet seen, ‘ Thompson’s Inquiry into the principles of 
the distribution of wealth, most conducive to human happiness.” 
In this book, Mr. Thompson, it seems, among other complaints 
against existing evils, inveighs strongly against the privilege of 
directing the future distribution of property by will. 
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Messrs. Skidmore and Ming go further. They propose a con- 
vention to be held, which shall order (inter alia) pp. 187-144— 

An immediate abolition of all debts. 

An inventory of all real and personal property within the 
State. 

A census of all the inhabitants, white or black. 

An equal division of all the property, real and personal, 
among such citizens, indiscriminately, as have attained the age 
of eighteen, without regard to colour. 

An apportionment of a full share to every citizen as he shall 
hereafter arrive at the age of eighteen. 

The abolition of all interest on money, and the right of 
making wills. 

When any person dies, leaving a widow or widower, the sur- 
vivor is to retain half the sum of their joint property ; the other 


half is to go tothe public administrator assigned to take charge 


of the effects of all deceased persons. 

An annual dividend, forever, shall be made of such public 
property, among citizens who shall arrive at the age of eighteen. 

Every such citizen may afterwards reside within the state or 
elsewhere as he sees fit. 

There are eleven other provisions in this plan which we do 
not think it necessary to copy. 

In p. 382, et seq. Mr. Skidmore discusses the benefits and 
evils of labour-saving machinery; and decides against their 
utility to society, inasmuch as they decrease the value of human 
labour, by superseding its necessity. He then proposes a 
remedy as follows :—‘* The steam-engine is not injurious to 
the poor, when they can have the benefit of it; and this, on 
supposition, being always the case, instead of being looked on as 
a curse, should be regarded as a blessing. If then it is seen 
that the steam-engine is likely greatly to impoverish or destroy 
the poor, what have they to do but to lay hold of it and make it 
their own? Let them appropriate also, in the same way, the 
cotton factories, the woollen factories, the iron founderies, the 
rolling mills, houses, churches, ships, goods, steam-boats, fields of 
agriculture, &§c. &c. in manner as proposed in this work, and 
as is their right, and they will never have occasion any more to 
consider that as an evil which never deserved that character ; 
which, on the contrary, is all that is good among men, and of 
which we cannot, under these new circumstances, have too 
much. It is an equal division of property that makes all right ; 
and equal transmissions of it to posterity, that keeps it so.” 

These remedies for the evils of society, recommended by 
Messrs. Skidmore and Ming, appear somewhat too violent to 
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Miss Wright and her coadjutor, Mr. Owen, and to the editors 
of the Sentinel, all of whom have formally disclaimed connec- 
tion with the Agrarian party of Skidmore and Ming. The 
“‘ Free Enquirer” and the “Sentinel,” do indeed stand forward 
the advocates of the operatives and mechanics, and have done 
much to form into an organized party, this description of the 
citizens of New-York. 

The party thus formed, it is expected, will be able to count 
at the ensuing elections in New-York, about eight thousand 
votes. They propose 

To elect legislators out of their own body, instructed to advo- 
cate upon all occasions, and to vote for the interests of the 
mechanics and operatives specifically. 

To give away to their own friends and supporters all offices 
within the gift of the corporation or the people. 

To introduce laws creating liens in favour of mechanics. 

To attempt the suppression and annihilation, gradually, of 


all banks, banking systems, and monopolies among the wealthy. 


To reduce all salaries: regarding one thousand or fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, as an adequate salary, for instance, 
for the duties of register, now said to produce six or seven 
thousand. 

To introduce (and this is held out as their main object) a sys- 
tem of universal education, on a plan, whereof the following 
are the leading features. : 

Every child born in the state, however idle, negligent, ex- 
travagant, profligate or criminal his parents may have been or 
may be, is of right entitled to full maintenance, clothing and 
education, at the expense of the public until he comes of age, 
(Free Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 227);. inasmuch as the child has 
committed no offence, although his parents may have been 
guilty ; inasmuch as the vicious habits induced by neglecting 
the education and maintenance of the children of the poor, are 
of far more detriment to society, than any tax that can be im- 
posed to bring them up with good morals and sound knowledge ; 
inasmuch as this is a right, incident to every human creature 
born in society—a right as perfect as that of the children of the 
wealthy ; and inasmuch as there is no good reason why wealth 
should confer exclusive privileges. 

That these schools for educating, clothing and feeding, upon 
terms of perfect equality, every child born in the state, until 
adult age, shall be supported by a slight tax on every citizen ; 
a tax such as the poor can easily bear; the deficiency to be 
made up out of the furds of the State Treasury. 
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That at these schools, the children shall, without exception, 
be taught agriculture, gardening, and some mechanical trade, 
as well as the usual course of school learning in its most perfect 
and extended sense. That they shall be clothed, fed, instructed, 
and treated alike, upon terms of the most republican equality. 
‘If we are asked what sort of education is good enough for 
the common people? we ask, in reply, what sort of education 
is good enough for the richest and most favoured classes in the 
land? The answer to the one question is with us the answer 
to the other.” —Free Enquirer, vol. ii. p. 219. 

That no citizen shall be absolutely compelled to send his 
children to these schools, though he shall be taxed to their sup- 
port; but, as an inducement, it is insinuated that all public 
offices and honours will be divided among the citizens who shall 
have been thus educated in common. 

That the teachers shall be elected by the people. _ 

That by this means the succeeding generation will be repub- 
licans in feeling, in education, and in every substantial sense of 
the word, with equal privileges of knowledge of every kind to 
set out with. 

The plan is more fully developed in the fourth essay on 
public education, in the New-York Sentinel. 


“ Is Public Education best conducted in Boarding Schools or Day 
Schools ?—In examining this very important question, on the decision 
of which the whole structure of a system of education depends, let us 
bear in mind, that in America, education ought to be equal and repub- 
lican ; and further, that it ought to be—not good enough for the com- 
mon people—but the best which national wisdom can devise. 

‘If State schools are to be, as now in New-England, common day 
schools only, we do not perceive how either of these requisitions are to 
be fulfilled. In republican schools, there must be no temptation to the 
growth of aristocratical prejudices. ‘The pupils must learn to consider 
themselves as fellow-citizens, as equals. Respect ought to be paid, 
and will always be paid to virtue and to talent; but it ought not to be 
paid to riches, or withheld from poverty. Yet, if the children from 
these State Schools are to go every evening, the one to his wealthy 
parent’s soft carpeted drawing-room, and the other to its poor father’s 
or widowed mother’s comfortless cabin, will they return the next day 


as friends and equals?’ He knows little of human nature who thinks 


they will. 

Again, if it is to be left to the parent’s taste and pecuniary means to 
clothe their children as they please and as they can, the one in braided 
broad cloth and velvet cap, and the other in threadbare homespun— 
will they meet as friends and equals? Will there be no envy on the 
one side and disdain on the other? And are envy and disdain proper 
and virtuous feelings in young republicans? Yet if State Schools be 
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day schools. only, how can there be uniformity of dress? Must not the 
poor widow dress her children as she can? 

“ But again ; is that education the best, which teaches children the 
common branches of education during six or seven hours each day, 
and then leaves them to all the bad habits, which children, suffered to 
run wild, acquire? Here in the city, for instance, is that education the 
best, by which children spend five or six hours out of the twenty-four 
in the streets, learning rudeness, impertinent manners, vulgar langu 
and vicious habits? will any advantages in school, compensate ‘for 
these disadvantages out of it? But let us remember, it is not the ques- 
tion whether this half-training (too often much less than half) is good 
enough for the common people. It is the question whether it is the best 
that can be devised. 

“* For our own parts, we understand education to mean, every thing 
which influences, directly or indirectly, the child’s character. To see 
his companions smoke segars is a part of his education; to hear 
oaths is a part of his education; to see and laugh at drunken men in 
the streets is a part of his education ; to witness vulgar merriment or 
coarse brawls, is a part of his education. And if any one thinks that 
an education like this (which is daily obtained in the streets of our 
city) will be counteracted and neutralized by half a dozen hours daily 
schooling, we are not of his opinion. We had almost as soon have a 
child of ours brought up among the Indians, as have him frequent a 
common day school one half the day, and wander about our streets the 
other half. 

** But even if none of these reasons existed, how is the poor labourer, 
or poorer widow to keep her children at a day school, until they have 
received an education equal to that of their richer neighbours? Can 
the labourer or the widow afford to support their children till they are 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years old, while they peruse the page of 
science, and obtain the acquirements and accomplishments which form 
the enlightened, well-educated man? Even if no children’s tax be 
levied on them, can they furnish food and decent clothing for their 
children, during the necessary term? And if they cannot clothe their 
children as well as their neighbours clothe theirs, will they send them to 
school to be looked down upon or laughed at? If day schools alone 
are provided, therefore, would not those very children who most require 
instruction, be virtually excluded ? 

“Ts not the developement of the social habits, of the dispositions, 
of the moral feelings, the most important of the teacher’s duties. And 
what opportunity is there of fulfilling that duty, unless the pupils be at 
all times under his eye and his control ? 

“ One other strong objection to day schools remains. If agriculture 
is to form a part of the instruction of all children, it must be taught in 
seminaries in the country, where the pupil is boarded and lodged, as 
well as received during class hours. We conceive that agriculture ought 
to form a prominent part of the education of every young republican; 
both because it is the most necessary and useful of all occupations, and 
thus affords an independence in the worst reverse of fortune; and also, 
because, if practically taught, in the schools, it will supply a consider- 
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able portion of the expense. The pupils may raise their own vegetables, 
corn be grain ; and these ought to form three-fourths, ateleast, of 
their food. 

““We conceive then, that State Schools, to be republican, efficient 
and acceptable to all, must receive the children, not for six hours a day, 
but altogether ; must feed them, clothe them, lodge them ; must direct 
not their studies only, but their occupations and amusements; must 
care for them until their education is completed, and then only abandon 
them to the world, as useful, intelligent, virtuous citizens. 

‘“‘ We do not consider this question regarding day schools and board- 
ing schools as a non-essential, a matter that may be decided either way, 
without rum to the cause. We conceive that on its decision depends, 
in a manner, every thing. On its decision depends whether the system 
of education which the people call for, shall be a paltry palliative, or an 
efficient cure ; whether aristocracy shall be perpetuated or destroyed ; 
whether the poor man’s child shall be educated or not; whether the 
next generation shall obtain their just rights or lose them. 

** We know that this article will startle some timid spirits, who cannot 
conceive how the nation will resolve to incur the expense of such a sys- 
tem. And we think it not unlikely, that if the people decide, as we are 
eonvinced they will, for such a system at once, its adoption may be 
somewhat retarded. But it is better—infinitely better that it should be 
somewhat delayed, than that it should be frittered away, by half mea-~ 
sures, into nothing worth having.” 


‘** At a numerous meeting of the working-men’s party, at Harmony 
Hall, New-York, in the middle of May, 1830, the following, among 
other resolutions, was carried by an overwhelming majority.— Courier 
and Enquirer, May 20, 1830. 

** That we consider any system of education incomplete and unre- 
publican, which does not embrace equal food, clothing and instruction, 
from infancy to maturity; and that we consider it to be one of the most 
important duties of government to provide such education and guardian- 
ship for the children of all, without respect of persons or classes. 

‘“* That we recommend to our delegation in the Executive Committee, 
to accede to no half measures on this subject, the very turning-point of 
our cause ; convinced that principle ought to go before temporary ex- 
pedience ; and that whatever the people see to be just and right, and 
are resolved to carry, those they will carry in spite of the influence of 
wealth, the intrigues of unprincipled politicians, and the schemes of de- 
signing demagogues.”” (Meaning moderate men and men of property.) 

“In another resolution, they deprecate “all squeamish policy, and 
declare that the times require not only good temper, but good courage.” 


What ulterior proposals are to be built upon these, we know 
not: and we have no right to assume without proof, or to draw 
conclusions beyond what reasonable probability will bear us out 
in deducing. 

These advocates of the right of education as above set forth, 


are pleased to designate as aristocrats, unprincipled politicians, 
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and designing demagogues, all those who are of opinion, our- 


selvesincluded, that these schemes are neither just, nor expedient — 


nor practicable. But opposed as we are to the proposals of the 
Free Enquirer and Sentinel, we by no means wish to disparage 
the motives of these theorists, to undervalue their. talents, to 
blame their zeal, or to decry their publications. If they bave 
truth on their side, they ought to succeed ; if they be wrong, 
their opponents ought to shew that they are so: we acknow- 
ledge, without hesitation, the perfect right that every man in 
society possesses or ought to possess, to advance in his own 
manner any opinion, however dubious, on any subject, that re- 
quires public investigation, in order that it may be fairly and 
calmly discussed before the public. Throughout the whole range 
of human inquiry, there is not a position that can be concealed 
with benefit to the public ; nor can truth be fixed on a firm basis 
without perfect freedom of discussion ; nor can she have cause 
upon any occasion to shun the light ; nor can the public good 


be promoted by the suppression of opinion on any subject, par-. 


ticularly on one so interesting as that now before us. As to 
the proposals of Messrs. Hodgskin, Thompson, Byllesby, Skid- 
more and Ming, we think they are too extravagant to need refu- 
tation. Those who advocate a forcible, compulsive, and equal 
division of property, or who would take away all right of be- 
queathment, however modified or limited, may be safely left to 
themselves. Proposals so outrageous, in the present state of 
society, are not dangerous. ‘They may be advanced, without 
reasonable apprehension from the number of converts they are 
likely to gain, excepting among the candidates for the prisons 
and penitentiaries. 

The sole questions that we have now to discuss, are, whether 
it be just, and whether it be expedient for the public good, that 
the idle, the extravagant, the drunken, the vicious, the criminal 
of every grade, shall have the right to bring into the world a 
family of children, and compel his honest, frugal, hard-working 
neighbour to support and educate them, till they become of 


adult age, upon terms of equality, in every particular, with his 


own children; that is, whether the progeny of my drunken 
neighbour have as much right to my property as my own child- 
ren. We do not wonder that unmarried men and women, like 
Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright, or that mechanics, 
who obstinately and ignorantly crowd together in large cities, 
till they elbow each other out of employment, should propose 
this scheme of universal education and maintenance ; but the 
true question is, or we hope it will be, how this scheme for 
taxing industry to encourage idleness, will be relished by the 
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men who have laboured hard and lived frugally to acquire 
property, or whose parents have done so for them and before 
them. 

The first object that strikes us on the general view of this 
plan of education, is, that it is a direct attack upon all the usual 
privileges attached to the possession of property: it is a tax 
upon the possessor of property for the benefit of those who have 
not acquired, or who have not saved any. It does not, to be 
sure, prohibit a wealthy man from wearing broad-cloth, or 
having a pie and a pudding added to his Sunday’s dinner, but it 
prohibits the gratification that parents take in granting slight 
indulgencies to their children—it prohibits, under threat of po- 
litical exclusion, a parent from having his son educated accord- 
ing to his own notions of what may be necessary to his future 
comfort, happiness and success in life; and compels him, under 
a pain and penalty in reserve, to conform in all things to the 
patent-education system of these exclusive republicans. Itisa 
positive refusal that any advantage whatever shall be attached 
to the possession of property, however meritoriously it has been 
acquired. In the late papers of the “ Sentinel,” in relation to the 
Register’s office, it appears that, according to the notion of these 
men of liberty and equality, one thousand, or at the utmost, fif- 
teen hundred dollars per annum, is as much as any man in the 
city of New-York, ought reasonably to require. It is impossible 
not to suspect, that these pretensions will be followed up here- 
after by a graduation of property and income, to preserve the 
republic from the aristocracy of wealth, and the surplus taken 
from the possessors will be consecrated to the good of the re- 
publican mechanics. It is well that Miss Wright and Robert 
D. Owen strenuously recommend, that, for the present, the ex- 
ertions of the mechanics should be concentrated on this republi- 
can system of education. This giant foot of reform once firmly 
fixed upon the battle-ground, the body will soon follow. 

That an ameliorated system of national education, is ex- 
tremely desirable as a matter of prudent expense and of gene- 
ral benefit, we are as ready to admit as they are ; but that our 
drunken and thievish neighbour has a RIGHT to call upon us to 
feed, clothe and educate his children, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate, is a position we should be strongly inclined to 
controvert. If not demanded as a right, we should consider 
the proposal on the ground of public expedience, and wiilingly 
submit to any reasonable plan that the good of the country re- 
quires, and that does not involve a premium for idleness, vice 
and bastardy; but a right to seize our property for the benefit 

VOL. vI.—NO. 1]. 2 
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of his children, is so near akin to a right to seize it for his own 
benefit, that we should be very apt to prove refractory upon 
the demand. 

If there be one position absolutely necessary to the existence 
of civilized society, it is, that the right to property belongs ex- 
clusively to those who have honestly acquired it by any means 
allowed by the laws of the land. If it is to be taken from them, 
as of right, it can only be so by their own consent given for that 
purpose by themselves or their representatives, and for the com- 
mon good. If it be taken from them to be disposed of in aid 
of those who have failed in acquiring any property of their own, 
it must be because the proposed employment of the portion so 
taken from the wealthy, is intended to confer a benefit on the 
rich as well as the poor, in consequence of some community of 
interest between them. Of this, if the poor, by constituting a 
political majority, are to be the exclusive judges, the result is 
too plain to be doubted, that the wealth of the wealthy will, 
sooner or later, be legislated into the pockets of the needy. 
Whether any honest, any industrious man, any father of a 
family would choose to live ina community conducted upon 
these principles of republicanism, (so called) is to us a matter 
of great doubt. For our own parts, we should prefer exer- 
cising the right to emigrate, as soon as we could collect the 
fragments of our earnings and our savings, and place them be- 
yond the reach of invasion by these universal philanthropists. 

According to this proposed plan of universal education, the 
national schools will form one vast pauper system, by means of 
which, the children, not of the poor who have become such by 
unblameable misfortune, but the children of all those who 
choose to spend their earnings in dissipation or in drunkenness, 
or their hours in idleness, are to fare equally well with the 
children of the most deserving. If this be not a reward con- 
ferred on the vices of the vicious, we know not in what other 
manner to depict this plan. Exonerated from the cares and 
the charge of a family, what inducement will the idle have to 
work, or the extravagant to save, or the dissipated to refrain ? 
To us, this seems a manifest premium conferred on all the bad 
habits and qualities of which a parent can be guilty. The pro- 
posal extends as well to illegitimate as to legitimate offspring, 
for it is distinctly laid down by these writers, that as the child 
has committed no offence, it ought not in any manner to suffer, 
directly or indirectly, for the offence of its parents ; also, that 
every child is born into the world with a RIGHT to maintenance 
and education ; a right perfect, equal, indefeasible. 
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Extract from Mr. John Randolph’s speech in the Virginia 
Convention, November 11, 1829. This very acute and expe- 
rienced observer is averse to providing gratuitous education for 
the poor. His mode of stating his objection is characteristically 
urged in the following passage of his address at that meeting :— 


‘“‘T wish to say a word as to the ‘friends of the poor.” Whenever I 
see aman, especially a rich man, endeavouring to rise and to acquire 
consequence in society by standing out as the especial champion of the 
poor, I am always reminded of an old acquaintance of mine, one Signor 
Manuel Ordonnez, who made a comfortable living and amassed an 
opulent fortune by administering the funds of the poor. Among the 
strange notions that have been broached since [ have been on the politi- 
cal theatre, there is one which has lately seized the minds of men, that 
all things must be done for them by the government, and that they are 
to do nothing for themselves. The government is not only to attend to 
the great concerns which are its province, but it must step in, and ease 
individuals of their natural and moral obligations. A more pernicious 
notion cannot prevail. Look at that ragged fellow starting from the 
whiskey shop, and see that slattern who has gone there to reclaim him. 
Where are their children? Running about, ragged, idle, ignorant, fit 
candidates for the penitentiary. Why is all thisso? Ask the man and 
he will tell you. Oh! the government has undertaken to educate our 
children for us. It has given us a premium for idleness, and | can now 
spend in liquor what I should otherwise be obliged to save to pay for 
their schooling. My neighbour there, who is so hard at work in his field 
yonder with Ais son, can’t spare that boy to attend, except in the winter 
months, the school which he is taxed to support for mine. He has to 
scuffle hard to make both ends meet at the close of the year, to keep 
the wolf from the door. His children cannot go to this school, yet he 
has to pay a part of the tax to maintain it. Sir, is it acting like friends 
of the poor to absolve them from what nature, what God himself has 
made their first and most sacred duty! For the education of their 
children is the first and most obvious, as it is the most interesting duty 
of every parent; and one which the most worthless alone are ever known 
wholly to neglect.” 


By the scheme of these modern philanthropists, the parent 
is exonerated from this highest duty. The strongest of all in- 
citements to labour, to frugality, to self-denial and deprivation, 
to moral conduct in the sight of his family, to habits of industry, 
sobriety and self-command, and to all the decencies and virtues 
of life, are thus cut off. He has no longer to work and save 
for his children; he is no longer bound to restrain his propen- 
sities, and to form his course of life as the example he would 
wish to set them. His children are separated and estranged 
from him ; the intercoure between parent and child, under this 
plan, is necessarily brief and infrequent : his children are now 
the children of the nation: he needs care for them no more: - 
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and the most powerful of all motives to good conduct in the 
parent, is taken away by these new-fangled moralists. 

Of all the ties that bind parent and child together, the long 
continued, anxious, incessant care of the child taken by the 
father and mother, from boyhood to manhood, is the strongest. 
This it is that constitutes the foundation of parental interest and 
filial obedience and affection. For fifteen long years the child 
is capable of seeing, and feeling and judging of the extent of 
his obligation to his parents. He sees their incessant anxiety 
for his welfare ; the self-denials they daily and cheerfully sub- 
mit to for his good ; ; the weight of daily, hourly benefit they 
accumulate upon him ; and if he be capable of good feelings, 
these parental anxieties over his welfare excite him to that 
filial reverence by which a parent is so richly repaid. But by 
this harsh, unfeeling Spartan system of national education, all 
the strong sources of parental and filial affection are destroyed. 
The child is not the child of his parent; he has no person to 
look to or to thank for the cold care taken of his boyhood and 
his youth. The nation is a metaphysical being; it is not the 
object of personal regard ; he has no one to feel grateful to, no 
one to own obligation to, no one who has cared for him speci- 
ally, particularly, individually ; no one to whom the kind feel- 
ings of an honest heart can be properly directed. To his 
parents he owes nothing: under the rejected, old-fashioned 
plan of parental and filial relation, he sees and knows to whom 
he owes every thing that can make life valuable ; under the 
proposed plan of the “‘ Free Enquirer” and the “Sentinel,” he 
is the casual offspring of the selfish passions of his parents, 
whom he need not thank even for his existence. 

To us, all this seems manifestly wrong, because it is mani- 
festly unnatural. 

All the objections that are urged against the poor laws, seem 
to lie against the proposed plan of feeding, clothing and edu- 
cating every child indiscriminately. They will multiply on 
your hands. ‘The main check to idleness and extravagance in 
the parent being thus taken away, he is left at full liberty to be 
as idle and as extravagant as he pleases. His children are no 
expense to him ; frugality and industry are needless and useless 
virtues. Of his children, he may say in the language of the 
Beggar Bard— 


Hang sorrow, and fly away care ! 
The nation is bound to find them. 


Of all the incitements to industry, frugality and good conduct, 
is there one comparable to the contemplation that you are 
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working and saving for your children, to make them comfort- 
able when you are cold in the grave? Is there a parent who does 
not feel this motive—a motive paramount ? Is there a man living 
who would labour, and lay up, and practise self-denial, that his 
accumulations may be distributed among strangers of whom he 
knows nothing ; for whom he cares nothing? No: there is nosuch 
man. Most wise political economists then are these reformers, 
who, breaking and crushing all the ties that bind the father to the 
child, and the child to the father, by rendering the one inde- 
pendent of the care of the other, by annihilating the motives 
and obligations of habitual kindness between them, and making 
them, as it were, strangers to each other, would destroy the 
most powerful motive to industry and frugality, that human 
nature affords! Surely, surely the cold-hearted proposers of 
this system of unnatural estrangement, have no families of their 
own ; or difficult, indeed, will it be to account for proposals so 
unparental. 

The plan, therefore, has the demerit of cutting off the main- 
sptings and sources of individual exertion and accumulation, 
and, of course, of national wealth, of destroying the natural 
intercourse between parent-‘and child, by which the latter is 
compelled, habitually, to refer all the benefits of education to 
the former, who directs, who supplies, who labours to bear the 
expense of it: it has the demerit of annihilating the strongest 
of all motives to industry, frugality, self-denial, and good con- 
duct in the parent: it has the demerit of rewarding the idle, the 
spendthrift, the vicious, by exonerating them from an expen- 
sive duty which they would otherwise undertake: it has the 
demerit of taxing the honest, the industrious, the productive 
portion of society in aid of the very worst members of it: it 
has the demerit of increasing the number of these drones of the 
hive; it has the demerit of taking from the parent the desirable 
control over the education of his offspring, according to his own 
notions of what would be right and expedient for his child’s 
good: it has the demerit of introducing an habitual jealousy 
and hatred among the persons of no property toward those 
whose exertions have been more successful; as if the enjoy- 
ments which wealth procures, and wealth itself were of a hate- 
ful and anti-republican, if not a criminal character ; the sump- 
tuary regulations in these national schools having this direct and 
inevitable tendency, when contemplated in connexion with the 
reasons urged for their adoption. Such notions, inculcated 
from infancy to adult age among those who are destined, by 
means of universal suffrage, to rule the community, have an 
awful squinting toward the ultimate legislation of the wealth 
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of the wealthy into the pockets of the rapacious and the needy. 
In calculating the income of the Custom-house Collector at 
three or four thousand dollars a year, they declare this is at 
least two thousand dollars too much; they declare also, that 
one thousand or fifteen hundred dollars a year, is quite sufficient 
in New-York as a compensation for the duties of an office that 
brings in eight thousand dollars. Hence, it is fair to conclude 
that they consider two thousand dollars a year, as the highest 
income that any man need to possess ; and no doubt in their 
bed of Procrustes the superfluities will be cut off whenever the 
millennium arrives that the operatives shall control the wealth 
of the nation. ‘These writers may inveigh as much as they 
please against the more honest, because the more open propo- 
sals of Messrs. Skidmore and Ming ; but the public will not be 
ata loss to guess at what remains behind, when the mechanics 
are advised to urge nothing more for the present, than this 
notable system of republican education. 

In our opinion, no points of political economy are more firmly 
established than, first, that population, power, civilization, im- 
provement, depend essentially on the quantity of wealth accu- 
mulated in a nation by the industry; energy and frugality of the 
individuals who compose it: that this wealth forms a mass of 
capital constantly seeking for productive employment, and 
giving birth to all the improvements of civilized society, af- 
fording demand for labour, wages and subsistence, and main- 
taining a population that would never be brought into ex- 
istence without it: that the wealth and capital thus accumu- 
lated, is the produce of individual industry and frugality, ex- 
erted, not so much for the sake of ’the individuals who thus 
labour to acquire it, as for their families, the offspring they 
must, in the common course of nature, leave behind them: that, 
knowing the advantages and comforts attendant upon wealth, 
the parent is desirous that his children shall, in a reasonable 
degree, enjoy them ; and therefore, and we may almost say 
therefore only, does he employ the energies of his mind and body 
to accumulate. We are fully persuaded that this most natural 
prepensity, operating upon individuals, is the main source of 
national wealth every where and at all times ; and that no man 
will undergo exertions of mind and body, and all kind of volun- 
tary privations, in order that he may accumulate for the benefit 
of the offspring of strangers—that he may hold sacred the idle- 
ness of the idle—or that he may place the children of the vaga- 
bond and the wicked, upon the same terms of equality with his 
own. He will prefer, in such case, his own gratifications, his own 
comforts and enjoyments; he will cease to exert laborious in- 
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dustry or self-denying frugality, and he will be content to leave 
no more behind him than his widow may require for her per- 
sonal wants. Upon the plans of education proposed by these 
reformists, all the associations that incessantly and habitually 
bind the parent to the child, are snapped asunder ; the child 
of a parent may, as respects the parent, be as well the child of 
any other parent. But let these reformers succeed in their 
proposals, and the inequality of wealth to be remedied, will be 
effectually cured by substituting the republican equality of 


_ poverty; and the happy era will soon arrive when it will no 


longer be necessary to mark a man out for public scorn and 
detestation, who puts a broad-cloth coat on his own or his son’s 
back, or who regales on an ice-cream in the month of July. 

In our opinion, secondly, it is among the greatest of national 
evils to overstock the market of labour beyond the demand: it 
is the cause of most of the misery so prevalent in Europe and 
in this country at this time: it is the real, the only source of 
the outcries of these operative-reformists. They enter into the 
most determined, the most thoughtless competition—they elbow 
each other in their respective employments, till a large portion 
is either “crowded out,” or the wages lessened below the price 
of comfortable maintenance. Whose fault is this but their own? 
If I possess capital only to employ ten operatives at reason- 
able wages, and twenty offer at half price, is the defalcation of 
wages, consequent upon this competition, owing to my want of 
eapital, or their injudicious pressing to share it ? 

The pian of national education, proposed by the combined 
mechanics of New-York, Albany, Troy, Utica, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Delaware, and detailed in the New-York “Sentinel,” 
in the series of Essays during May, 1830, republished in the 
‘*Free Enquirer,” and in the ‘Mechanics’ Free Press,” of | 
Philadelphia—by taking away the reasonable checks to early 
and thoughtless marriages, will inevitably multiply the com- 
petitors for employment to such a degree, as to increase enor- 
mously the competition in the market of labour, and all the well- 
known evils consequent upon that competition. If the adminis- 
tration of public affairs should be placed (as universal suffrage 
will place it) exclusively in the representatives of the needy, the 
inevitable temptation to Agrarian equality, can neither be avoided 
nor resisted. We dothe editors of the ‘Sentinel’ the justice to be- 
lieve, that at present they are no more the advocates of an equal 
division of property on the Skidmore plan than we are; but we 
must do ourselves the justice also to state, that their plan of 
national education, founded upon a denunciation, whether open or 
insinuated, of the privileges of wealth, inevitably tends in this 
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euthanasia of the predominance of property, to the doctrines 
of Messrs. Skidmore and Ming; and we believe it of public im- 
portance to state this tendency: the one plan and the other is 
substantially and in fact, based upon the right of the poor to 
rob the rich. ‘The proposers may deny or disguise it as they 
please ; we have no disposition to dispute their assertions, or 
impeach their motives ; but they cannot blind our eyes to the 
tendency of their proposals. They already boast of their power 
of votes, and look forward exultingly to that happy state of 
things, ‘‘ when the saints shall govern the earth!” 

So well are we persuaded of the benefit the public would de- 
rive froma good system of national education, that we are as 
anxious as these reformers can be, that the poorest person in 
the country should be taught reading, writing, arithmetic in 
all its rules and branches, mensuration, the elements of algebra 
and geography. If the parents, from misfortune and accident 
involving no crime, are unable to pay for such an education, 
let the public maintain such children as paupers till twelve or 
fourteen years of age, and then bind them out to some industri- 


ous calling. But where this is not the case with the parent, he 


should be compelled inexorably to pay his fair proportion to- 
ward the expense attending this first of duties. Beyond the 
branches now indicated, education is a luxury, not a necessary 
of life. You might as well say that a child has a natural right 
to plum-pudding and custard after dinner, as to Greek, Latin, 
the Oriental languages, and the higher calculus. We would 
even go so far as to provide teachers and apparatus at the public 
expense for every branch of knowledge without exception, but 
the public expense should be defrayed from the produce of im- 
partial taxation. Tosuch national schools, every person might 
send his children to be taught whatever branches of knowledge 
the parent thought necessary to the future destination of the 
child. 

A man of wealth might bring up his son as a literary man, 
and keep him under tuition till adult age, being at the expense 
of his maintenance and clothing ; but to make every child in 
the state a literary character, would not be a good qualification 
for those who must live by manual labour? Would youth 
thus educated, condescend to manual labour? Is this the way 
to produce preducers? Would a ploughman, a blacksmith, 
or a bricklayer, be better qualified for his destination by a 
classical education, with the accomplishments of music, drawing 


and dancing? How it may strike our readers we know not, | 


but to us, this plan of gratuitous and learned education till 
adult age for every person in the community, seems a plan to 
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annihilate the whole class of labourers, mechanics and pro- 
ducers. Men, thus educated, would not stay at home and work 
with their hands, but would roam abroad, and endeavour, like » 
the pretenders who swarm as schoolmasters throughout our 
country, to live by head-work ; because they have been rendered 
too idle by the very superficial knowledge they possess, to live 
by the labour of their hands. Upon this plan of the ‘“ Free 
Enquirer” and “Sentinel,” in twenty years you would not have 
a person fitted for manual labour throughout the state; agri- 
culture and gardening, as school amusements, notwithstanding. 
To us it is manifest, that these are the wild theories of persons 
ignorant of human nature, and, therefore, presumptuous ; void 
of experience in the conduct of society, and restless because 
they envy the more eligible situation of men of property, of men 
who are or have been more industrious, more frugal, more 
talented, more far-sighted, or more fortunate than themselves. 
‘They forget that nature has made no two men equal in strength 
of body or strength of mind: that the education, in its largest 
sense, of no two men can be exactly alike: that the fluctuating 
incidents of society, offer advantages to one man which another 
cannot possess; and that unless you can annihilate these sources 
of inequality, you cannot annihilate the results of it. But ap- 
parent inequality of condition, whether of wealth or of station, 
does not necessarily produce correspondent inequality of happi- 
ness ; that depends much more upon idiosyncrasy of disposition 
than upon the inequalities of nature, or the accidents of society. 

Moreover, these reformers forget that wealth is necessary to 
scientific pursuits and to literary leisure ; that the improve- 
ments of society, and the additions to human comfort and en- 
joyment have proceeded far more from the persons who have 
been exonerated from manual labour, than from the operatives 
and mechanics; and that to destroy this class of society, would 
be to make war upon the benefactors of mankind. 

There can be no literary, there can be no scientific classes of 
society, without that leisure which wealth only can bestow. 
There can be no persevering experimenters but among those 
who can afford to become so: there can be no men who dedi- 
cate the results of their laborious leisure to the accumulation 
of useful facts or investigations, except those whose competence | 
of means puts them above the necessity of manual labour. With- 
out wealth, who could afford to write, to print, to purchase, to 
read books ; to accumulate libraries, collections or apparatus ; 
and dedicate their time to the acquisition and communication of 
useful or ornamental knowledge? ‘The history of human im- 
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provement will shew that wealth accumulated and protected, 
is a necessary ingredient in the means of adding to the happi- 
ness of our contemporaries and of posterity. ‘The insinuated 
invectives against wealth generally, are the results of want of 
information, or of some worse feature in the human character. 
Those who are acquainted with the history of human improve- 
ments, well know that they have been chiefly due to men of 
talent, who have been considered by their ignorant contempo- 
raries as idlers, and as persons dedicated to useless pursuits. 
Without wealth, a literary class of society, comprising science 
in all its departments, cannot exist. 

We are by no means blind to the prodigious inequality of 
wealth and condition in human society. We know the miseries 
of the class called the poor, in every known community, on 
this and on the other side of the Atlantic. We are aware of 
the abominable ignorance, the deplorable want of knowledge in 
legislatures, and the general lack of wisdom in the conduct and 
management of all political societies. Every day’s experience 
convinces us of the truth of Chancellor Oxienstern’s obser- 
vation, “‘nescis, mi fili, quam parva sapientia regitur mundus.” 

We see all around us that the imperfection of human laws 
and institutions permits some classes of society to prey upon 
the rest, and to live in luxury at the expense of their more la- 
borious and deserving neighbours. We are fully aware both of 
the benefits and the evils attendant on labour-saving machinery : 
we see in our own country and in Great-Britain, that with many 
desirable conveniences attending it, the present system of banks, 
banking, money brokerage and paper money is, upon the whole, 
a curse upon the community, occasioning perpetual fluctuations 
in the value of property, which fall most heavily upon the poor, 
whose wages never rise on a just equality with the occasional rise 
of property, while, on the contrary, the artificial dearness of pro- 
duce, is too often a reason assigned for the compulsive fall of 
wages. We know and see all this, and we know and see too 
that gradual experience and gradual increase of knewledge is 
operating, though slowly yet surely, in the amelioration oi 
those evils: the prospect before us is cheering; and there is 
no occasion to tear up the very basis of all society for the pur- 
pose of curing the partial evils which, ere long, will compel 
their own cure, by milder and more gradual remedies. ‘The 
summary of our own theory bearing on these questions is— 

1. The power, the population, the health, the comfort of so- 
ciety depend on the quantity of wealth in it, the produce of 
industry in acquiring, frugality in using, and self-denial in 
saving. 
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2. Those whose industry enables them to save, generally do 
so, for the purpose of employing those savings productively, 
and accumulating wealth. 

3. This accumulation is desired and is desirable, because it 
enables the possessor to gratify not only his wants, but his fan- 
cies and inclinations ; it gives him power and consideration in 
society by enabling him to assist and to employ those who are 
in want of property, and are willing to earn it. 

4. When a man comes to have a family, his exertions, his 
self-denials, his savings and accumulations are made far more 
for their sakes, than his own. ‘Toward the decline of life, a 
man seldom has more personal wants than a very moderate 
income will supply. He labours for others at that period, not 
for himself. 

5. Toward the decline of life, a man’s experience becomes 
more productive ; it leads him more surely to the sources of 
gain; self-denial becomes more habitual to him ; his motives 
to exertion are now placed in the welfare of those tied to him 
by the bonds of family endearment and connexion; his affec- 
tions are now habitually social, and lose the character of selfish- 
ness if he has long been a parent. 

6. Wealth thus accumulated,. and seeking for productive 
employment, can only become productive, by means of the 
labour it hires and remunerates. Hence it creates the great 
and only demand for labour in the market of labour. It en- 
ables the labourer to labour profitably. It affords sustenance 
and comfort to him and to his family. It is the only bank on 
which labour can draw with certainty and effect. 

7. Hence, it enables the labourer, of whatever description, 
to marry and to rear a family ; which would be impossible if 
no one could employ and furnish the wages of his labour. To 
whom can an operative or mechanic apply, but to those who 
have wherewithal to remunerate his exertions. 

8. This remuneration will be higher according to the preva- 
lence of two circumstances ; viz. the quantity of wealth thrown 
into the market of labour, increasing the demand for it—and > 
the fewer the number of competitors among the operatives, 
mechanics or labourers. 

9. Hence, whatever lessens the amount of wealth seeking to 
be employed productively, or increases the number of competi- 
tors to share it, operates against the interest of the workman ; 
detracts from the amount of wages ; lessens the ability to en- 
gage in matrimony, and to maintain children, and, therefore, 
lessens the wealth, the strength, the numbers and the comforts 
of society. 
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10. Hence, whatever diminishes the motive to industry, fru- 
gality and accumulation, lessens the mass of wealth seeking for . 
employment, lessens the amount of wages to be distributed ; 3 
lessens the means of the operative, and increases the number # 
of the poor who cannot be employed. 
11. Whatever or whoever cuts off the inducement to energy, 
industry and frugality, that the wants of a family give rise to, 
cuts off the chief source of individual and of national wealth. 
Every man whose children are more or less estranged from 
him—educated according to the notions and plans which are 
forced upon his adoption—maintained without his exertions till 
they are ready to enter upon the world independently of him— 
will cease labouring and accumulating for them, and will have 
but slight inducement to labour and accumulate for himself. 
Industry will be checked and paralyzed, and the demand for 
produce, beyond the mere necessaries of life, will go on dimin- 
ishing. On the plan proposed by the combination of mechanics 
af in New-York State, Philadelphia and Delaware, and increasing 


Ay 
we - 


this chief organ of the combination of operatives and mechanics 


> . ine in support from that class of society, all enjoyment, beyond the 
. BAS mere necessaries of life, will savour of aristocracy; and a truly 
ii drab-coloured community we shall become. While we are wri- 
! i, ting, the New-York Sentinel of May 19, 1830, is before us, where 


| declares that one great object of the people is, and ought to be, 
ip the cutting down the salaries below the mark at which speculators — 

and idlers would care to hold them. Let the servant of the public 

receive from the public what will secure him, during the term of 

his service, a decent maintenance, AND NOTHING MORE. We are 

| no more friends than they are to extravagant remuneration ; 
Ae | but we do not think the public will gain by the parsimony here 
7! HH recommended. What that decent maintenance in the city of 

' New- York is, for a public servant, of whatever kind of character, 

they have already told us, viz. fifteen hundred dollars per annum, 
as the maximum. 

12. For these reasons we think that the proposed plan of edu- 
cation, is a compulsory tax on the property of those who are 
compelled to maintain this national foundling hospital, little 

4 short of wanton plunder ; that it will cut off from the most 
is efficient sources of national prosperity ; that it will greatly les- 
4 sen the number of persons who actually labour, and greatly in- 


crease the number of pretenders to learning, sciolists and idlers, 
who will neither work with their heads nor their hands; and 
finally, we think our readers will see in these proposals, a spirit 
of hostility toward the possessors of wealth, which, if the plan 
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; succeeds, will render its possession, by and by, equally dan- 


gerous and precarious. 

Of this combination, having about a dozen newspapers now 
engaged in its support, it is the interest of men of property to be 
aware, and against its operation to be upon their guard. Nothing 
is required effectually to check it, but the good sense of those 
who having earned property, are desirous of being permitted 
to use it for themselves and their families, freed from the im- 
pertinent intermeddling of those who have none. But they 
must be alive to what is going on, or they will not be favoured 
with this permission. 

We cannot help thinking that the root of the evil lies 
iN UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. The right of voting, we conceive, 
is a right to be earned, before it is enjoyed. It ought not 
to be conceded to those who can furnish no evidence of a 
stake in the community—who are here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow—who, possessing no property of their own, claim the 
right of legislating over the property of others. In our 
opinion, the privilege of voting at elections ought to be re- 
stricted to’ [married householders: who have paid taxes for 
a year past. Such men will be apt to reflect with some care and 
attention hefore they vote. If others claim the right of voting, 
they may earn it if they please, upon terms too easy to be rea- 
sonably complained of. If they dislike these terms, the world 
is wide—they are at liberty to better themselves elsewhere. 
They ought not to forget that a political community consists of 
the soil and its owners. All others are sojourners only ; and 
are present, not of right, but on general sufferance for a com- 
mon benefit; and, therefore, on those conditions, and those only, 
which the community chooses to prescribe. No man ought to 
be considered a permanent member of society, who is a mere 
lodger and sojourner, without a fixed habitation, occupation, 
and visible stake in society. Nor is it just that any man should 
arrogate a right to dispose of the property of others, who has, 
in fact, none of his own. ‘There is nothing like equality or 
reciprocity in such a claim. 

Mr. Skidmore takes as the motto to his book, the well-known 
paragraph from the Declaration of Independence, and alters it 
as follows : 

‘*T hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; and that among these are life, liberty [and 

It is also laid down in the “ Free Enquirer” or ‘‘ Sentinel,”’ we 
forget the page, that ‘every child has from its birth a right to 
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maintenance and education,” without any reference to its 
parents, as against whom, we are perfectly ready to acknow- 
ledge this right. If it be urged as a right against any other 
man or men, we deny it. 

None of these writers hold the character and talents of 
Mr. Jefferson in higher estimation than we do: but that 
does not bind us to swear by all he has thought fit to ad- 
vance. 

We deny that all men are created equal. We deny that any 
two men that ever lived were created equal in any one assign- 
able circumstance. 

We deny that any human creature has any unalienable rights. 
We deny that there are any natural rights, any rights indepen- 
dent of social contract. We assert that all rights, of whatever 
description, and without any exception, are the creatures of 
society, and of society alone. 

As to children, we acknowledge that those who brought them 
into existence are bound to support and maintain them till 
they are capable of supporting and maintaining themselves. 
This requires no argument ; it is the dictate of nature through- 
out the animal creation, and is too obvious to be proved by any 
medium of proof more obvious than the statement itself. But 
is every woman bound to nurse any or every strange child? Is 
any man bound by any tie of nature to labour for the support 
of children not his own? Is this a duty felt by any of the ani- 
mal creation toward any other than its own offspring ? 

‘* All men are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights.” This is the assertion. We ask what is meant by 
‘endowed ?”? How, and when and where did the Creator en- 
dow them? What is meant by rights, and by unalienable 
rights? Let us have, not metaphor, but some plain, intelligible 
assertion whose meaning can be distinctly seen through. 

Right and duty are correlatives ; if one man has a right, it is 
upon or against some other man, whose duty it is to acknowledge 
and fulfil it; and it must be accompanied by some power or 
sanction to enforce the performance. A right, without the 
means of enforcing it, is a word without sense or meaning. But 
let us see what these enumerated rights are. 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” To which, 
Mr. Skidmore, out of his superabundant liberality, has added, 
property. 

Setting aside, during this argument, the laws and regulations 
of society, which, as we contend, are the only sources of rights 
and duties, let us try this question with a human being as he 
comes out of the hands of his Creator. Look! there is an infant 
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struggling on the ground under yon tree: a man with half a 
dozen children passes by, who has enough to do to get food for 
his own infants. Is he bound to take up, to nurse, to main- 
tain this stranger? What binds him to labour for a child brought 
into existence by some unknown parents? What means has 
the infant of claiming his right? What sanction is there in 
support of it ? 

Let us, however, suppose the passer-by has no family of his 
own to put in their interfering claims, upon what principle is 
any man bound to work and labour for the maintenance of 
another man’s offspring? When and where has the Creator 
told us this is an unalienable right appertaining to every infant 
as an infant? and by what sanction has he declared this right 
shall be enforced? The fruits of every man’s labour belong to 
himself and his family, whom he has undertaken to support : 
what other human being has a claim upon his labour, unless 
under the regulations of society enacted for common benefit ? 
But the question before us remember, is not of social, but of 
natural rights. Let us go on. 

The Creator has endowed every human creature with the 
right to liberty, says the Declaration of Independence. We 
ask at what period of a man’s existence does this right take 
place? In infancy? when the child would perish in a few hours 
if it were not for the passive obedience he is compelled to exer- 
cise toward his nurse? Is it in boyhood or in youth? when 
the salutary control, universally acknowledged, of older and 
wiser beings, is absolutely necessary to his future and perma- 
nent good? No doubt he has a right to unconstrained existence, 
to absolute liberty, whenever he has the power and the 
means of living without the aid of his fellow creatures, and of 
resisting effectually every encroachment on his liberty. But as 
this comfortable state of nature is not so much valued as it 
ought to be, men are strangely tempted to enter into society for 
their supposed benefit, and to alien this unalienable right, and 
submit it to the control of Jaw. And such is, and from all time 
has been, the case with every human being on the face of the 
earth. 

“The pursuit of happiness.” ‘This unalienable right has 
also been subject, from earliest infancy to the hour of death, to 
the control of society in the case of every known man, woman 
and child, from the earliest records of time to the present hour. 
Every man’s pursuit of happiness is checked and controlled by 
the pursuit of happiness of every other man; and it is regu- 
lated, in every possible case, by the law of force as exercised by 
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others, when the pursuit of happiness by one man interferes 
with the pursuit of happiness by another, or by others. 

Next comes Mr. Skidmore’s right to property. This also, 
we presume, is one of the natural, unalienable, indefeasible 
rights belonging to every human creature born into existence. 

Suppose, by way of argument, we grant, as we are nothing 
loth to grant, that every infant is born with a right to plum- 
porridge for breakfast, peas-pudding for dinner, and gilt ginger- 
bread for supper, we doubt whether this is an unalienable or inde- 
feasible right; for if his elder brother of half a dozen years old, 
should come and insist upon depriving the possessor of his 
plum-porridge, may he not be allowed to alien it, to be saved 
from a drubbing? And so with respect to any other property, 
the possessor may undoubtedly transfer it on sufficient good 
causes and considerations, him thereunto moving. 

We reverence the character of Mr. Jefferson; we believe 
he was, upon the whole, second to no ruler that ever lived, either 
in purity of motive or rectitude of conduct. We know not his 
superior. But he was not infallible. It is not a conclusive 
argument to us, (nullius addicti jurare in verba magistri) that a 
position is laid before us, not to be controverted on the “‘ ares sp,” 
the master has said it. We hold that part of the Declaration 
of Independence to be mere words without meaning ; or untrue 
in respect of any meaning that can reasonably be attached to 
them. Let him defend them who can. 

Right: what is it? Rectum, directum; from regere, diri- 
gere: that which is commanded by competent authority. Ina 
state of nature there are no rights but the right of the strong- 
est; the only right that pervades the whole animal creation. 
When communities, societies take place, rights, and their cor- 
relatives, duties, are enacted, ordered, commanded, directed by 
the competent authority of the society ; competent, because the 
force and power of the society is engaged to give them eflicacy 
and sanction. 

A savage kills a deer ; another savage, stronger and better 
armed, comes and takes it from him. I killed the deer, says 
the first savage; by what right do you take it from me? By 
the same right. you had to kill it, says the other ; by the right of 
force ; the right of the strongest. 

Societies and communities may reasonably be presumed to 
be formed originally, to prevent these mutual quarrels and 
depredations, and to protect each other’s persons and acquisi- 
tions, by the united force of the society. Rights, therefore, do 
not exist in a state of nature: they are the very creatures of 
society ; they are what society ordains them to be; wisely or 
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foolishly, or cautiously, or rashly ordained, according to the 
experience, the knowledge and the wisdom existing in the law- 
makers at the time. To talk, therefore, of natural, unalienable, 
indefeasible rights belonging to every human creature, is to 
talk of nonentities—political metaphysics; where one man 
listens to what he does not comprehend, propounded by another 
who does not understand a syllable of his own discourse. 

Writers on the theory of republican politics, lay it down as 
an incontrovertible, self-evident maxim that no man ought to 
be governed but by his own consent, given either by himself or, 
his representative. Hence is deduced the right of universal | 
suffrage. ‘This is manifestly a social right; there is no such 
thing as a right of voting in a state of nature. If it be a social 
right, it depends on the good pleasure of the society; if they 
choose to allow and ordain it, well; if not, whence do you get 
this right? How will you obtain, how enforce it? Oh! but it 
is unjust and tyrannical to exact obedience to laws, that the 
person required to obey, has had no voice in enacting? The 
reply is, justice and injustice must be practically determined — 
by the voice of the majority, and the sanction of the public force. . 
It has been so from the beginning, it is so now, here and every- 
where. Resist, if you have the force to justify resistance; if not, 
quit the country orsubmit. It is entirely a prudential calculation. 

The only criterion and rule—the only defensible end and 
purpose of every public Jaw and measure, is the good of society ; 
public utility. This, and this only is the rational object of every 
social, of every political community in every thing they ordain. 
It is the only rational guide and test of every public proceeding ; 
the greatest good of the greatest number. ‘This will be pur- 
sued and attained more steadily and effectually, in proportion 
to the quantity of knowledge pervading the members of the 
community. In that proportion will it be a predominant maxim 
that honesty is the best policy in private and in public; and 
that injustice never leads to the public good; for wise men 
know this maxim to be the dictate of universal experience. 

But whatever be the measure proposed, by this criterion 
must it be tried. Will it operate in favour of the public good ? 
That is the question: to be determined by the circumstances 
under which it appears, and according to the best lights society 
possesses. In this manner then, let us try the question of uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Suppose one hundred persons agree to form a book-club; a 
reading society; and that they contribute annually a certain 
sum per head, and that they appoint a committee to manage 
the concerns of the society. Every member will have a vote. 

VOL. 11. 
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Why because every member is equally interested, and no 
good reason can be assigned for exclusion or limitation. 

Suppose a joint-stock company investing two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in shares of fifty dollars each. One man 
takes one share, others take ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred 
each. Is it not the universal practice to adopt some relative 
proportion between the votes and the shares. So that a man 
who invests, who risks five thousand dollars in the concern, 
shall have more influence on the conduct of its affairs than a 
man who invests but fifty. Why? because the former is far 
more interested in the prosperity of the company than the lat- 
ter; and, upon the common chances of human conduct, will be 
more alive to the good of the concern. Is it not in such a so- 
ciety the universal practice to limit the number of votes any 
stockholder should be allowed to give? Why? because if un- 
limited, a few of the great subscribers might make the interest 
of the company subservient to their own interest. In such an 
association, is any man permitted to vote in the management of 
the affairs of the company, who has no share in it, who is not a 
stockholder at all? 

All these cases are settled in smaller associations, upon the 
same common-sense inquiry that ought to guide the conduct of 
every association, large or small; viz. what regulations are 
likely to be most conducive to the common good, upon the best 
lights that can be afforded to determine this point ? 

Society—political communities are established for mutual 
defence against a common enemy, and for the preservation of 
peace and order within the community, by equal protection af- 
forded to persons and to property, by laws operating equally on 
every member of the community. 

The members of every community, the inhabitants of every 
civilized country, are divided into those who do, and those who 
do not possess manifest, visible, located property ; property 
taxed for its protection in proportion to its amount. 

Have the inhabitants, the working and labouring classes— 
those who are sojourners only, who have no visible, permanent 
stake in the country, no fixed, located, taxed property—a right 
to legislate over the property of those who have earned, acquired 
and possess it? If they have that right, whence do, whence can 
they derive it, but from the concessions of the community wherein 
they reside ? 

Is it expedient to make this concession? to allow those who 
have no property of their own, to legislate over the property of 
others? That is, to extend the right of voting to every human 
being, whether he possesses property in the community, whether 
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he contributes to its revenue by the payment of taxes, whether 
he has any visible, ascertainable stake in the country to bind him 
to the community, or not? The right of voting for those who 
are to legislate, and the right of legislating, are, manifestly, not 
natural but social rights ; they exist if the community confers 
them, they have no existence if it does not. The only question 
is, will it conduce to the common good to allow of universal 
suffrage ? 

It.is conceded, that all laws respecting persons, shall operate 
on all persons equally. So that the men of no property are, 
in this respect, equally guarded and protected, with the pos- 
sessor of the greatest property. But as society was instituted 
principally to protect every member in the lawful acquisition of 
property, and to protect that property when acquired, those 
who have none of their own, can have no well-founded claims to 
dispose of the property of others, whether by legislation or in 
any other compulsory way. What right of control can the day 
labourer honestly claim over the house [ inhabit, the land [ cul- 
tivate, or the money in my desk? Is he injured if I say, let 
those make laws about property who have property of their 
own to be protected? Let those legislate who have a common 
interest in the laws enacted. 

The right of voting has long been exercised in Great-Britain. 
We understand in this country all the details of it in that; and, 
in considering a question of expedience, we are not to throw 
aside all the knowledge of analogous facts that the experience 
of other communities holds out to us. In that country, the 
privilege of voting is a farce. Those who are needy, sell it to 
the highest bidder. ‘Seats in Parliament (said Horne Tooke) 
are bought and sold as openly and notoriously as stalls for 
cattle at a fair... Who ever pretended to contradict him? “I 
am much obliged to you, gentlemen, for your instructions,” 
said a worthy member to a committee of his constituents, ‘‘ but 
{ bought you, and by I'll sell you.” 

Mr. Elliot, some years ago, was summoned before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on a contested election ; he 
appeared as witness for the petitioner against the sitting 
member. 

“Mr. Elliot, (says a member of the committee) you were 
agent on this election for the petitioner °” 

Mr. Elliot. “I was, sir.” 

Question. ‘‘ The charge is bribery and corruption. Pray, 
sir, did your party bribe none of the voters!’ 

Mr. Elliot. ‘‘ Most certainly, sir; we bribed every man whom 
we could persuade to take a bribe.” 
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Question. ‘“‘ Very extraordinary indeed, sir, that you should 
come here as witness for the petitioner, and acknowledge 
this?” 

Mr. Elliot. ‘* Not at all, sir; it is quite in the regular course ; 
too true for me or any one else to deny or conceal it.” 

Question. “ Pray, then, sir, how came you not to succeed ?” 

Mr. Elliot. ‘‘'The other party out-bribed us, sir.” 

In this country, the candidates are too poor to distribute 
money: but it is a practice, far too common, to distribute 
whiskey to the rabble, and accept without scruple the votes 
thus disgracefully obtained. 

In that country, it is notorious that from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of all the members of the House of Commons are put in 
by great landholders, by government influence, by borough- 
purchase, or by direct, open, unconcealed bribery. Four-fifths 
of all the voters in the kingdom are either commanded like 
slaves, or paid to vote as others direct. ‘They are no more re- 
presented, so far as their own wills and inclinations are con- 
cerned, than the coach-horses of the sitting member. Not only 
all the great landholders exercise a despotic control over the 
votes of their tenantry, but all the great manufacturers do the 
same over the operatives they employ. The fact is so noto- 
rious, so undeniable, that we shall take for granted, that not 
one reader of this review will be hardy enough to deny that the 
whole system of British suffrage and parliamentary election, is 
a system of barefaced bribery and corruption ; so much so, that 
in the valuation of landed property in a reported case, Lord 
Thurlow took into consideration the borough interest attached 
to it. 

Persons employed by the wealthy, and who are themselves 
poor, and dependent on such employment, will be apt to vote 
as their employers direct. Their vote, in such a case, is not 
their own: they enjoy a nominal right only—a right really ex- 
ercised under the command of their masters or employers. At 
the last election for President, was not General Jackson op- 
posed by northern manufacturers, who, to ensure the votes of 
their operatives, had the candidates’ names printed on calico? 
Persons who are thus dependent, ought not to be permitted the 
exercise of a privilege which they possess only in name, and 
which others can so extensively and so effectually control. Al- 
low it, and the effect will be not to promote the influence or 
increase the privileges of the poor, but to add enormously to 
the power of the rich and powerful. Hence in England, the 
Duke of Richmond’s plan of universal suffrage has never been 
countenanced by the friends of the people: the advocates of 
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parliamentary reform in that country, see the evil and dread it; 
they go no further than to give the right of voting to house- 
holders paying scot and lot; that is, to persons who have a 
fixed stake and habitation in the country, and who, by the pay- 
ment of taxes for its protection, contribute to the public revenue. 
What hold has any State of our United States upon an unmar- 
ried operative, whose whole property is upon his back or in his 
bundle; who has no local permanent attachments, who is a 
mere sojourner among us, a passenger, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow? For such a man, just out of his boyhood, to talk 
of his right to vote away the property that his neighbour has 
spent a long and laborious life in earning, appears to us the 
extreme of ignorance as well as presumption. ‘To urge his 
right of voting, as necessary to the public good, can be urged 
only by those who are too infatuated with theory to care for 
facts. 

Moreover, in a populous and thickly settled country such as 
England is, and ours may be in half a century, the great ma- 
jority of the people will inevitably consist of the ignorant and 
the needy. Granting Messrs. Stanley and R. D. Owen’s plan 
of making every person, without exception, male and female, an 
excellent agriculturist, gardener, mechanic, chemist, astrono- 
mer, natural philosopher, classic scholar and philologist, with a 
smattering of anatomy, physiology and therapeutics, by no means 
forgetting drawing and dancing, success to the full extent of 
their desires, there must still be a numerous class of labourers 
and workers ; of citizens, not quite so rich as to be fully con- 
tented with the produce of their daily industry ; there must be 
a class of comparative poor in the state; there must be among 
the inhabitants, as there must be every where, men, whose daily 
labour brings them no more than their daily sustenance. In 
arguing upon what is practical, and practicable according to 
the best lights of past experience, we have no right, in the pre- 
sent state of things, to calculate that the millennium will take 
place a year or two hence. We must reason from known 
and long-tried facts in cases and in countries that have a direct 
bearing on the question now under discussion. We must as- 
sume that to be probable here, which, in like case, has been 
matter of fact at all times elsewhere. 

We say then, that in a populous country, where the mass of in- 
habitants must, of necessity, be classed among the comparative 
poor, the political power and influence of the state, under a system 
of universal suffrage, will be, sooner or later, and within no very 
long period, thrown into the hands of the operatives, mechanics 
and labouring classes, the men of no property, to the exclusion 
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of the men who possess property. This event is now exult- 
ingly expected by the mechanic meetings of New-York and 
Philadelphia; every number of the “ Free Enquirer,” the 
** Daily Sentinel,” the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Free Press,”’ supported by 
about ten others in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Albany, Troy, 
Utica and Delaware, teems with it. Will not the representa- 
tives of these men, who are thus put in possession of the power 
of the couptry, use it for the benefit of their constituents, and be 
tempted or instructed, gradually to legislate the property of the 
wealthy into the pockets of the needy? Who shall set bounds 
to power against the interest and the inclination of its possessor ? 
Who will venture to prescribe limits to intrusted authority, who 
has witnessed the bold, unprincipled, unsparing rapacity of 
the ‘‘American System,” and its advocates? Who can say 
that a Congress-majority will scruple for an instant to transfer 
into their own coffers the hard earnings of a minority, even to 
the utter impoverishment of whole States? Is there a southern 
man who can have the slightest hesitation to coincide in this 
statement? But if a majority of our national representatives 
can act systematically for seven years together on this system 
of open, undisguised plunder, what are we to expect from the 
representatives of the most ignorant and the most needy class of 
the people, who have every thing to tempt, and little to restrain 
them? When the property of the wealthy becomes an object 
of welcome legislation to the representatives of the poor, who 
shall say to them, ‘thus far shall ye go, and no farther?” What 
will be held sacred but their own interest, when all power of 
legislation shall be placed in their hands ? 

We have cited one extract from the speech of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, in the Virginia Convention, November 11, 1829; 
we beg our readers will duly weigh the suggestions in the fol- 
lowing extract of the same speech :-— 


“Why, sir, the richest man of Virginia, be that man who he may, 
would make a good bargain to make you a present of his estate, pro- 
vided you give him bond upon that estate, to allow him to tax it as he 
pleases, and to spend the money as he pleases. It is of the very essence 
of property that none shall tax it but the owner himself, or one who has 
a common feeling and interest with him. It does not require a plain 
planter to tell an assembly like this, more than half of whose members 
are gentlemen of the law, that no man may set his foot on your land 
without your permission, but as a trespasser; and that he renders him- 
self liable to an action fordamages. This is of the very essence of pro- 
perty. But, he says, thank you for nothing. With all my heart: I do 
not mean to set my foot on your land: but not owning one foot of land 
myself, I will stand here in the highway, which is as free to me as it is 
to you, and I will tax your land not to your heart’s content, but to mine ; 
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and I will spend the produce asI please. I cannot enter upon it myself, 
but I will send the sheriff of the county, and he shall enter upon it, and 
do for my benefit what I cannot do in my own person. Sir, is this to be 
endured? No, it is not to be endured.” 


But if the entering wedge of a national education, as proposed 
by the editors of the ‘‘ Free Enquirer” and “ Daily Sentinel” of 
New-York, and their numerous affiliated papers and associations, 
be adopted, then will the body of the giant follow his foot-hold, 
and the Agrarian system of Messrs. Skidmore and Co. with an 
equal division of property, will gradually come into play. We 
have no objection to give credit to these writers for meaning 
well, according to their notions of what is likely to promote the 
good of the public. We believe that Messrs. Andrews, Stan- 
ley & Co. and Mr. R. D. Owen and Miss Frances Wright 
have no present connexion with Skidmore and the Agrarian di- 
vision of modern reformers ; but the obvious tendency of the 
more moderate proposal is toward the Agrarian system. This 
last is the outline of the plan which universal suffrage and 
national education, as recently proposed, is to fillup. When 
the education part is in full vigour, then will the plan of Skid- 
more be viewed with too much pleasure to be abandoned. 

To the men of property in these United States, and to those 
who are willing to acquire it by industry and frugality, and not 
by participation of this unjust scheme, we say that they ought 
not to sleep over the danger : 


Principiis obsta: serd medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 


The newspapers and societies of the working-men’s party, are 
daily increasing and gathering strength ; their advocates are 
respectable for their talents, and formidable for their activity ; 
the proposals they advance and defend, are, to the last degree, 
tempting to the persons who, having no property of their own, 
look with an eye of cupidity on the wealth of those who possess 
it; and we say, without hesitation, the wealth of the wealthy 
is in danger. 
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Art. Il.—Histoire de la Literature Grecque profane depuis son 
origine jusqu’a la prise de Constantinople par les Turcs. Qme 
edition. Par M.ScHOELL. Paris. 1823-25. 8 vols. 


THE early history of Greece is obscure, and depends princi- 
pally on analogical presumptions.* Its population passed from 
Asia to Thrace. The foreign hordes who first settled that 
country, appear to have been called Pelasgi; they were followed 
(1550 B.C. ?) by the Caucasian Hellenes, who were, most pro- 
bably, related to their precursors, and who (1300 B.C. ?) yot 
the better of the Pelasgi, and extended their numerous tribes 
over the country; as the Dorians and Molians in the North, 
and the Achzans and Ionians in the South. At the same time, 
many civilized strangers settled themselves in various sections 
of the same country, and introduced the first principles of social 
order, which were gradually improved and elevated into cus- 
toms, and laws, and manners. Such were the effects produced 
by the Egyptian Cecrops (1500 B.C. ?) in Attica; by the Pe- 
lasgic-Egyptian Danaus (1500 B. C.?) in Argos ; by the Phe- 
nician Cadmus (1500 B.C.) in Beotia; and by the Phrygian 
Pelops (after 1400 B. C. ?) in the Peloponnesus. 

In all these various districts, religion appears to have been 
the basis of their original cuiture. We find in Thrace the most 
ancient traces of religious institutions—oracles, mysteries, and 
priestly poetry; thence they were derived to Thessaly and 
Beotia. These religious feelings, kept alive by the meetings 
of the Amphyctions, by festivals and games, and by the equal 
respect of the various tribes of Greece for the national creed as 
set forth in physical, historical and philosophical fictions, to- 
gether with the natural tie of a common language, produced 
union and alliances among the Hellenes. But despite this in- 
fluence of religion, the spirit of the age, the love of war, sepa- 
ration and contest prevented the growth of any exclusive respect 
for the priesthood, while the daily necessities of the people se- 
cured precedence to the heroes, who accepted only counsel and 
advice from the ministers of religion, without bowing to them in 
pious submission. This circumstance, in which these Greek 
nations materially differed from the Asiatic nations, may be 
considered as the foundation of the national liberty of the 
Greeks, and the first cause of their superiority of mind. Kings 
stood at the head of small social circles, and united the dignity 


” Comp. J. A. Fabricii biblioth: Grec: with the ancient Greek classics. 
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of commanders-in-chief with that of priests and judges; next 
after them, heroes acquired, by warlike exploits, places of honour 
according to their merits. Ancient usages in domestic life were 
strictly observed, and suffered not the slightest alteration. 

Under this kind of government, passed away, in combats and 
adventures, the heroic age, and its roughness was somewhat 
softened by the songs of early and wise bards. Among the enter- 
prises of this period, the expedition of the Argonauts (1250 
B.C ?) was the most important. The successful attack upon 
Troy, (1200 B.C.) which brought into combination the small 
and separated states of Greece, and united them with the more 
cultivated tribes of Upper Asia, terminated this species of 
warfare. Most of the leaders who had exerted their power in 
the vigorous prosecution of this popular siege, were exhausted 
by their efforts, and lost their superiority. Many princely 
families became extinct, or sought out other countries. Many, 
after their return home, were destroyed by internal factions. 
New competitors arose and struggled vigorously for power and 
liberty ; the people, in general, had lost their ancient habit of 
discipline, and civil contests were carried on with wild and 
martial rage ; the possession of land proprietors was disturbed, 
and whole tribes were obliged to emigrate. Dorians and 4to- 
lians led on by Heraclidians, conquered the most fertile coun- 
tries of the Peloponnesus, and drove off the Molians and 
Acheans, and Ionians. At that time (1100 B.C.) the colonies on 
the western shore of Upper Asia were founded, where first the 
national Epopeia issued perfect from the school of the bards; 
and philosophy, as the fruit of conscious liberty, prospered. 
Afterwards (740 B.C.) followed the settlements in Lower Italy 
and Sicily, which soon attained the possession of a peculiar 
literature. 

During these long confusions and disorders, the reverence for 
royalty, which had been for some time decaying, was entirely lost, 
except in Sparta, to which Lycurgus had given a monarchice- 
aristocratic constitution, and in Epirus, which was left to the 
arbitrary hamour of kings; but neither of them has done any 
thing for art or science. Al] the other states of Greece adopted 
free constitutions ; and though tyrants, at some intervals, as- 
sumed authority, it was accompanied by no influence upon the 
predominant national spirit. In Athens, centered every thing 
that breathed the true spirit of Grecian genius. Solon had given 
(594 B.C.) to this town a constitution, which reconciled and 
brought together all the existing, deep-rooted and original prin- 
ciples of social life. ‘This, under Pisistratus (560 B.C ?) and 
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Pericles (444 B.C?) was reformed into a democracy. Under 
Pericles, Athens attained her golden age of literature and art. 
The drama, history, eloquence and philosophy were carried to 
their perfection. This brilliant display of the noblest powers 
of the mind was, nevertheless, accompanied by moral degene- 
racy and frivolous licentiousness. The victory of Philip at 
Cheronea, (333 B.C.) destroyed her political independence ; 
but the blessings of her mental labours were felt in future ages. 
The influence of her literature was especially conspicuous at 
Alexandria, where extensive literary corporations were formed ; 
it gained a second life by its decided effect upon Roman let- 
ters. Under the most adverse circumstances, it was impossible 
to extinguish it; when Constantinople (1453 A.D.) fell a prey 
to the Turks, Grecian literature found protection and esteem 
in the West, and animated study there with new spirit and 
life. 

The Greeks were very much indebted to other nations for 
what may be termed the external forms of civilization, and for 
the means of appropriating them to social use; but in every 
thing that belonged to mental developement of the sublimest 
nature, and to the finished and artful expression of that de- 
velopement, they displayed a peculiar and striking nationality, 
as is most evident from the natural representation of their 
sentiments in poetry, from their productions in science, and 
above all, from their pure prose, which could not have been 
borrowed from any Asiatic nation, even by the most civilized. 
‘The first seeds of mental activity were sown by priestly wis- 
dom in the East, which grew up and enriched the ancient 
world; but this merry and sensual people only comprehended 
what was external, without penetrating into the hidden mean- 
ing. All that belonged to theology was excluded from their 
religious poetry. Natural powers were idolized, and mysterious 
appearances of earthly life as well as divinities, were personi- 
fied in the most noble human shape. Thus mythology, in co- 
operation with practical art, excited, promoted and nourished 
Greek fantasy, and led to a higher culture, which united the most 
perfect developement of human powers with cheerful enjoy- 
ment of the present, and by its superior moral tendency, and 
its public show and exhibition, secured a vigorous duration, 
while it delighted by its ever recurring novelty. This superi- 
ority of mental production and enjoyment had its origin in the 
freedom of the Greeks, in early times, from priestly guardian- 
ship. 

The sectional peculiarities of the chief tribes of the Hel- 
lenic race exercised a decided influence upon the litera- 
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ture of the Greeks. This is remarkably conspicuous in the 
effects produced by the practical and moral life of the Toniaus 
and Dorians. ‘The [onic republicanism and the Doric aris- 
tocracy were long opposed to each other, and contended 
with the bitterest hatred in the Peloponnesian war. Their 
views of life were widely different. ‘The merry Ionian endea- 
voured to colour life with the brightest hues, snatched with 
eagerness the present moment, and willingly exchanged the 
old for the new. ‘The Dorian, reared among mountains, loved 
trasquillity and ancestral manners, was naturally inclined to 
reflection and moral seriousness, and strove after all that was 
great and sublime. Among the [onians, the plastic epos was 
formed according to the impressions of reality, the epic his- 
tory from tales and sententious wisdom, the satirical tambie, 
and the elegy from reflection and experience, and their playful, 
sensual poetry from joyous humour and sentiment. To the 
Dorians the higher lyric is indebted for its refinement; it was 
elevated from a deep sentiment to a serious animation and close 
reflection on God and man. The Ionic philosophy issued from 
the outward forms and images of nature and the explanation 
of their existence; the Doric was occupied with the spiritual es- 
sence, and separated pure and abstract reasoning from physi- 
ology. ‘The philosophy of the former included realism, and 
that of the latter idealism. Between the Ionians and Dorians 
stood the Molians, with an inferior constitution leaning to an- 
archy. Among them sprung up the didactic epos, and their 
passionate temperament produced lyric poems full of glowing 
sentiments and a corresponding music. The Athenians united 
the qualities of both the Ionians and Dorians; a lively imagi- 
nation with serious sublimity, in a very high degree. Hence, 
the tragedy arose from the epes and solemn lyric ; the comedy, 
from the iambic of republican liberty, ennobled by the dignity 
of the lyric; hence, the easy, comprehensible history which 
facilitates the knowledge of the past; hence the amalgamation 
of realism and idealism into Platonism. 

Greek literature embraces poetry in its entire variety and ex- 
cellence—eloquence in its highest signification for public life— 
history in mature perfection—philosophy exhibited in all its 
relations—politics modelled to an ingenious theory by various 
experience—natural history and medicine in simplicity and in- 
telligible truth. Still later also, mathematics and astronomy, 
grammar and criticism, acquired excellent and scientific refor- 
mation. 

The Greek language, susceptible of all the improvements of 
art, and expressing clearly all abstract notions, is distin- 
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guished by its richness, euphony, flexible softness, manly energy, 
copiousness and precision. It acquired these advantages by the 
very lively activity of the national spirit—by the publicity of 
civil life—by a correct feeling for beauty, and by an acute sense 
for the arts. Its various dialects* were cultivated and brought 
to great excellence; the Doric and Molic were energetic, and 
gloomily or passionately serious—the Ionic was more mild and 
melodious—the Attic united the good qualities and avoided the 
deficiencies of the others; it was manly and youthfully fresh, rich 
and full sounding, tender, subtle and insinuating, and equally 
satisfying the demands of poetry and eloquence. 

The art of writing, which Cadmus is supposed to have brought 
to Greece, (1500 B.C.) must have remained for a long time a 
dead treasure. The alphabet of sixteen letters, which was, at 
the beginning of the seventh century, B. C. enriched one-half 
more by the Ionic Callistratus, was late enough (403 B. C.) ex- 
changed at Athens for another more complete, and it does not 
seem to have come into public use in the Ionic colonies of Asia 
Minor before the seventh century. 

The education of youth was, for a long time, entrusted to the 
government. The institutions which Pythagoras founded, (600 
B.C ?) were calculated to exercise the new generation in practi- 
cal philosophy, and to rear them for the higher services of the 
state. Solon (594 B.C.) opened at Athens proper public schools, 
in which language, history and mathematics were taught, but 
music and gymnastics constituted the chief objects of education 
and instruction. by means of Gorgias (424 B.C.) were insti- 
tuted, first, sophistical, and soon after, philosophical schools. 
The existence of libraries at the time of Pisistratus and Poly- 
crates, is doubtful, and even improbable. They could only have 
been formed in the fourth century, B.C. and even then toa 
very limited extent. 

The early poetry+ of the Greeks was of an origin and tenor 
sirictly religious, and appears to have been introduced from 
Lycia into Thrace by the priests ; thence it passed to Thessaly 
and Beeotia. It consisted in divine sentences of prophets and 
sybils, in worship and prayers, in solemn songs and exclamations 
of pious devotion, joined with dancing and music, in moral sen- 
tences and symbolic reflections on nature and the world, and in 
celebrations of the favourites of the Gods. Perhaps it was 


* Comp. Fr. Jacobs, G. Hermann observat: de Gr. dialect: et de dialecto 
Pindari and Maittaire Grec. Ling. dialec. 


+t Heyne in Opuse. Acad. vol. ii. F. Schlegel Hist. of Roman and Greek 
Poetry. 
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customary with the mysterious and religious fraternities to 
style peculiar solemn songs after the founder or superintendent 
of these corporations, and in this way may posterity have re- 
ceived the mythological names of Eumolpus, Thamyris, Phi- 
lammon, Melampus, Olen, Linus, and many others. ‘The 
mythological Orpheus, and his pupil Muszeus, were renowned 
as models, but the poems attributed to both of them are of 
later times. ‘To Orpheus* have been attributed— 

I. Hymns in old fashionable temple-style, rich in mythologi- 
cal traditions and notions. Many suppose Onomacritus (555 
B.C.) to have been their author, but they, more probably, had 
their origin in the Alexandrian ages. 

If. Argonautica, by an Alexandrian of the fourth century 
after Christ. 

III. Lithika, of the secret powers of stone, belongs to the 
fourth century after Christ. 

Of the many fragments, that on earth, is the most important. 

Under the name of Muszus,t come to us the oracles which 
are supposed to have been brought into vogue by Onomacritus. 
The author (of the same name) of the pleasant erotic epopee, 
Hero and Leander, lived long after Christ. 

Inthe lonic Upper Asia, poetry was first divested of its religious 
cast, and was conversant about the affairs of civil life. The 
epopee, with the heroic verse which soon became peculiar to it, 
celebrated the heroes of antiquity. ‘The didactic epopee, which 
sprung up among the Molians, took the tone of reflection. 

bservations on practical] and civil life soon began to be made 
and expressed by the elegy, in diminutive heroic rhythm. Out 
of this sententious poetry arose the iambic, critical of human 
faults and vices. 

The epic and iambic united to form the lyric. Of this class 
of poetry, there were three styles indicative of the nations who 
practisedthem. The first was of a Jofty tone, high-souled, with 
the three-footed metre, and this the Dorians claimed. The 
impassioned lyric, full of ardent and burning feeling, belonged 
to the Holians. The Ionians delighted in the easy and play- 
ful versification. 

The epopee, the iambic and the lyric, woven into a dialogi- 
cal plot, made up the drama, and this combination attained its 
perfection at Athens. 

Besides these, the artful dithyrambic and epigram were also 
cultivated. All the poetical productions of later ages were but 


* Fabric. Biblioth. Gree. vol. i. p. 140. + Thid. p. 123 
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imitations and artificial compositions, without original freedom 
or energy of mind. 

By the bards, who enjoyed great esteem, and who estab- 
lished corporations or schools in the heroic age, poetry was 
transferred from the sacred precincts of the temples to worldly 
life, and adapted to the celebration of human exploits, mixed 
up with mythology and religion, and to the representation of 
divine agency in the affairs of the world. In the lonic Upper 
Asia, various bards celebrated the expedition of the Greek heroes 
against ‘Troy, soon after this popular and interesting occur- 
rence. ‘This series of epic songs, traditionally delivered by 
many singers belonging to one school, animated by one idea, 
and provided with the same knowledge, was susceptible, from 
the completeness of its single parts, and from the excellence of 
its representations, of combination into one composition. ‘This 
poem, thus made up, was styled after Homer, who first sug- 
gested this idea and projected the execution of it. ‘This epic 
collection has been preserved under the protection of a religious, 
national feeling, not without later additions as to the form, but 
in unviolated truth as to the mythological and heroic matter. It 
is the essence of the mythological spirit of the Greeks, the mo- 
del of a perfect epic language, and its high age is manifest by 
not touching upon republicanism in any way whatever. 

The life of Homer is involved in obscurity.* Smyrna and 
Chios, of the seven cities which dispute the honour of his birth, 
present the justest claims. His age is uncertain. [907 B.C? 
or 277 after the destruction of ‘Troy? Theopompus and Eu- 
phorion fix it at years after the destruction of Troy. 

The stories and tales of later ages are less plain and satis- 
factory than the works which bear his name. ‘The Iliad, in 
twenty-four rhapsodies, sings of Achilles’ wrath, and the re- 
venge which Jupiter obtained for him before the gates of Troy, 
for the insult received from Agamemnon. The Odyssey, also 
in twenty-four rhapsodies, represents the adventures of Ulysses. 
Through many a century these Homeric poems were pre- 
served and circulated by the oral traditions of the bards or 
rhapsodists, and lived in the hearts of the people. Lycurgus 
is said to have received a knowledge of some fragments of 
them from an Homeric family of Creophilus of Crete, and 
(890 B.C ?) to have brought them to Greece. ‘To the Attic 
legislator, Solon, and the Pisistratide (594-512 B.C.) is as- 
cribed the merit of having published both of these epopees in 


* Fabr. Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. 317. F. A. Wolf: Proleg. in Hom. 
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Greece. Solon or Hipparchus is said to have made the arrange- 
ment that they should be recited at the Panathenza, in turn, 
by the rhapsodists. The writing of them is of a later age. 
At the time of Socrates, they were used for the instruction of 
youth. A little after, many scholars were occupied with the cri- 
tical arrangement of the text ;* the six oldest recensions were 
called after towns ; a seventh is said to have been planned by 
Antimachus of Colophon; and an eighth, which seems to have 
agreed with our present one, by Aristotle. These versions 
were followed by the revisions of the Alexandrian critics, 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Crates and Aristar- 
chus; those of the latter we possess completely, and the di- 
vision of every epopee into twenty-four rhapsodies, is ascribed 
to him. 

Many poets followed the example of Homer in his choice of 
the epic model, the materiel for which was borrowed. sometimes 
from the most ancient times, and sometimes from later ages, 
until the return of Ulysses. By this means arose the epic re- 
presentations of the combats of the Titans, of the excursion of 
the Argonauts, of the Dyonisiaca, of Hercules, of Theseus, of 
the Thebanic contests, &c. These Cyclic poetst are, for the 
most part, known to us only by name, and we judge of their 
works somewhat from their imitations and alterations in the 
fifth century after Christ. 

These poets prepared the transition to history, and disap- 
peared after (500 B.C.) when the latter began to be cultivated. 
There were besides many other ancient epic poets,i of whom 
we know nothing but their names. Fragments have been pre- 
served of epic songs of Epimenides from Crete, (Olym. 46); of 
the Heraclea of Panyasis, (Olym. 79) and the greatest part of 
the 'Thebaids and elegies of Antimachus of Colophon, (Olym. 
94.) ‘To the epic canon of the Alexandrian crities, Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarchus, belong Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, 
Panyasis and Antimachus. 

The Molic epopee, known by the name of Hesiod of Cume, 
in Molia, whence he went to Asera in Beeotia, probably a 
contemporary of Homer, was partly connected with the old 
temple poetry, and partly embraced the occupations of calm, 
domestic life; in national esteem and fame, it ranked far be- 
hind the Homeric. The compilation of the substance of 


* D. G. Heyne ad Miadem, t. viii. p. 770. 


t Fabr. Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. 376. Virgilius Heynii, vol. iu. p. 267. Heyne Com- 
ment. ad Apollod. p. xxx. 


¢ Asius, Eumelus, Pisander, (Olym. 33) Aristeus, (Olym. 55) and others. 
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various authors, is conspicuous in his poems. From this Hesi- 
odic bard school, we have received, I. Moral precepts of life 
and economy, (<¢y« xas “yégus) in which many old epic and 
gnomic fragments are visibly united into one whole. II. The- 
ogony, a composition of remarkable fragments on the Gods, the 
world and heroes of various ages. ILI. Fragments of epic tales 
concerning famous men and women of the heroic age, the most 
important of which is the shield of Hercules. 

When liberty first arose, the excited feelings of individuals 
were expressed in poems of peculiar energy. The pentameter 
approached to the hexameter, and with the distichon of the first 
lyric strophe arose the Tonic elegy,* smoothing the transition 
to the lyric; it treated of external circumstances, common 
welfare and dangers, enjoyment of life or the doctrines of 
morality ; and, consequently, appeared under various forms, 
sometimes martial and politic, sometimes erotic, and some- 
times didactic; in later ages it assumed, under the Athe- 
nian Simonides, a tone of lamentation. Connected with it is 
the epigram, which has since been cultivated with more success 
than any other kind of poetry. On account of their sententious 
character, the elegiac poets were styled Gnomics, Callinus of 
Ephesus, (715 B.C ?) seems to have introduced the martial 
elegy. Tyrtzeus (647) composed excellent war-songs, which 
affect the mind wonderfully by the combination of deep energy 
with sweet harmony. Five of these songs, together with some 
fragments, have come down tous. Mimnermus of Colophon, 
(600) distinguished himself by insinuating softness and mild- 
ness. Many fragments, breathing ardent patriotism and love of 
war, and distinguished by their high tone of moral nobleness, 
have been preserved of the writings of Solon, (594.) ‘These 
are composed partly in iambics. Under the name of Theognis 
of Megara, (500?) we possess an elegiac-gnomic collection 
of poems of many authors in various ages. We have very few 
fragments of Phocylides of Milesia, (550.) 

Simonides of Cos, (469) the friend of Hipparchus, composed 
elegiac songs of mourning, praised fallen heroes, comforted in 
adversities, and sang patriotic odes. 

One of the effects of civil liberty was the public censure of 
human faults, follies and vices. For this purpose they made 
use of the iambic, a very ancient rhythmus, suttable to the style 
of practical life, and favouring by its fixed rules, the approach 
to the strophic verses. The strict iambic poets who have been 
included in the Alexandrian canon, were three; Archilochus 


* Mem. de l’Acad. des inscrip. vol. vi. p. 277. Ibid. vol. vii. p. 352. 
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of Paros, (715) renowned among the ancients for the varying 
and contradictory traditions respecting him, who enjoyed equal 
esteem with Homer, gave the last refinement to the trochzus of 
the catalectic tetrameter, polished the epigram, and became the 
model of the Tonic lyric in hymns and scolia; 2. Simonides of 
Amorgos, (666) who represented in a humorous and satiric tone, 
the origin and qualities of women; 3. Hipponax of Ephesus, 
(500) a very severe and bitter satirist, and inventor of the cho- 
liambick.* 

The lyric style was, at the same time, directed to the pur- 
poses of public and social life,t and was closely connected 
with the ancient religious poetry. In its relation to public life, 
it consisted of Hymns, Pzans, Proems, and Epinicinia; in 
private life, its themes were love and wine, social joys and en- 
joyments; and then it consisted of Erotica, Pedica, Parthenica, 
and Epithalamia. The scolia were to the lyric what the epigram 
was to the epopee; these table-songs consisted, for the most 
part, of one strophe, and Terpander of Antissa, (650) is sup- 
posed to have first introduced them; they were, probably, 
often composed extemporaneously. The dithyrambus,{ a great 
rhythmic system, was sung by a whole circle: Arion of Me- 
thymna, (624) is said to have been its inventor; Lasus of 
Hermione, (500) and Ion of Chios, were famous poets of dithy- 
rambics ; but the most distinguished were Pindar and Bac- 
chy lides. 

The Grecian lyric poetry may be divided into two distinct 
classes; the Ionic and Molic-Doric. 'The lonic lyric was play- 
ful and easy, and had rhythmic simplicity. Its model was 
Anacreon§ of 'Teos, (500) the friend of Polycrates of Samos, 
and Hipparchus of Athens; his songs combine naive humour 
with easy dignity in the enjoyment of life; he praises sensual 
beauty, was sober and wise in conduct, and animated and drunk 
in songs. His elegies, iambics and drinking-songs are lost, but 
his epigrams still exist. ‘The Anacreontic poems (55) which 
have descended to us, scarcely bear any trace of Lonism, and 
contain nothing that can, in any degree, correspond with the 
fragments cited by Strabo, Athenaus, the grammarians and 
scholiasts, or with the imitations of Horace; they are composed 
in his spirit and after his model, and are of different ages ; some 
of them are of exquisite beauty and charming simplicity. 


* Fabric. b. g. vol. ii. p. 122. 
t Ibid. p.57. In the Alexandrian canon were included Aleman, Alcwus, Sappho, 
Stersichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides of Cos, Pindarus and Bacchylides. 
+ Timkowsky de dithyrambia eorumque usu apud Grecos et Romanos. Moskwa, 
806. § Fabr. b. g. vol. ii. p. 91. 
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The olic-Doric lyric sprung from glowing and ardent 
sentiment, and the sensitive and earnest disposition of the 
Doric mind, carried it to perfection. It was more independent 
of political connexions, and expressed, in a lively and energetic 
style, the peculiar sentiments of individuals, in which, however, 
the national spirit is conspicuous. Aleman, the freed son of a 
Spartan slave of Lydia, (633) sang Hymns, Peans, Hymenza, 
Erotica, and Parthenica after the Doric fashion, and refined 
the higher lyric. He was taken as a model by the poet of dithy- 
rambs, Arion of Methymna, (624). Alczeus of Mitylene, (600) 
was both valiant and gay, and, probably, the inventor of the 
Barbiton and the rhythimus, which is styled after him; he sang 
martial songs, breathing love for liberty and hatred against 
tyrants; hymns and Erotica. 

Sappho of Mitylene, (600) is known to us by her copious, rich 
and deep feeling in two odes and some fragments. From Erinna 
or Melinus of Lesbos, we possess an excellent ode on strength, 
and some fragments. Of the warlike Stersichorus, (556) we 
possess only fragments. In the circle of Corinna, Myron, Lasus, 
and many other distinguished singers, Pindar of Thebes, was 
seen to arise with heavenly power (424); he was the interpreter 
of the divine and sacred tales of the people, and his really 
prophetic visions, presumptions and reflections which made a 
solemn impression upon the hearts of his contemporaries, will 
be esteemed even in more refined ages. ‘There remain of him, 
forty-five hymns on victory, which latter grammarians have 
divided into Olympic, Pythic, Nemzsian and Isthmian, and 
fragments of odes, hymns and dithyrambs. Some excellent 
fragments have been preserved of Bacchylides of Lulis, (450.) 

The drama* developed itself from the epopee and lyric. 
The dithyrambic chorus at the Dionysia, joined with dance and 
music, prepared its invention ; dithyrambic singing-schools had 
been established by Arion at Corinth, and similar institutions 
might have existed at Athens; they seem—to personify Silenus 
and his suite of satyrs—to have been clothed in buckskins ; 
hence, or perhaps, because a buck was the prize of the victor 
in contentions, the name, tragedy. The practice of interrupting 
the chorus by a monologue, referring to the solemnity of the 
day and to practical life, was of an early date. Thespis (594) 
seems to have been the founder of the epic monologue ; its 
merry raillery was soon exchanged for more serious matter, 
and thus, from the original, satiric drama, arose a mytholo- 


* H. Grotii excerpta ex traged. et comad. Grecor. Theatre des Grecs par Bru- 
moy, iii, iv. pp. 6, 12. 
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gical, heroic play, or the tragedy, which was refined by Phry- 
nicus, (509.) But public taste brought back the satiric drama. 
Pratinas of Phiius, (500) artfully cultivated it, and it found its 
place near the tragedy, and thus arose the Tetralogy. At the 
time of Thespis, Susarion had formed the comedy of the phallic 
chorus, and roved with it about the country; it soon found a 
welcome reception at Athens, and the Syracusan Epicharmus, 
gave it (456) a better shape. ‘The Mimic received its last per- 
fection from Sophron, (431) at Syracuse. 

The tragedy* was elevated to a poetical art by Aischylust of 
Eleusis, (1. 490; b. ol. 63, 3; d. ol. 81.) He converted the mo- 
nologue into a dialogue, and ennobled the exterior of the 
representation ; the matter of the simple action was, for the 
most part, borrowed from the mythological epic ages; the 
characters are ideally, the language and representation majes- 
tically lyric, and the chorus predominant. Of seventy-five 
tragedies, only seven have been preserved; of his satiric plays, 
none. Sophocles of Athens, (1. 499; b. Ol. 71,2; d. O1. 93, 3) the 
disciple and rival of ASschylus, introduced a third performer 
into the tragedy, limited the religious chorus, and charmed 
the spectators by the moral effect of his representations, the 
lively truth of his characters, and the great dignity of the action. 
His style is most simple and admirably lively. Of more than 
a hundred tragedies, we only possess seven. A fragment of 
Clytemnestra, published by C. F. Matthaei, (Moskwa, 1805) is 
proved to be false. Euripides of Salamin, (|. 440; b. Ol. 75, 1; 
d. Ol. 93, 3) the disciple of Anaxagoras, and friend of Socrates, 
and who, in his latter days, was pensioned by the Macedonian 
court, knew well the human, and especially the female heart, 
strove after moral effect, was prolix from his rhetorical style, 
and kept the chorus in too little combination with the action. 
Of his seventy-five tragedies, we only know nineteen, and many 
fragments, of which, the commencement of Danae (Class. Jour. 
Sep. 1820, p. 156, with remarks of Burgess,) and 120 v. of 
Phethon, are the most remarkable. (Compare also Edinburgh 
Review, xix. p. 64.) 

The satiric drama, resembling real life on account of its 
mixture of seriousness with merriness, was very popular with 
the people, and was cultivated by many of the most distinguish d 


dramatic poets. Only the Cyclops of Euripides has been pie- 
served completely. 


* Hermann de tragica et epica poesi; to the Alexandrian canon of tragedians be- 
long, Aschylus, lon, Achaios, Sophocles and Euripides. Comp. Fabr. b. g. p.279. 


* Ibid. p. 164, Voss: curarum Asch. spec. 
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The comedy,* in its origin, partook of the freedom of prose, 
and was formed in contrast to tragedy. The comedy breathed : 
the lyric spirit of republicanism, sometimes inclining to the S, 
wanton licentiousness of democracy, and pronouncing, freely, . 
opt opinions on persons and events, while the tragedy lived in the 4 
epic, aristocratic spirit of past times. The ancient comedy, 3 
with a chorus of a decided political tendency, terminated with f 
the independence of Athens, (404) ; the middle, although it re- 
‘tained the political character, concealed personalities under a3 
borrowed names, moderated its censure and attacks, and ap- 
proached more to the common characteristic ; from it originated 
(after 328) the modern, which had no chorus, represented in- 
vented scenes of domestic life, and distinguished itself by a 
regular arrangement of plot in the developement of the dra- 


- 


i Ben matical events. Of the numerous works of the Attic comic 

4 bi writers, a few only of the most distinguished poets have come 
i to posterity; the ‘‘ Attic Citizen” of Aristophanes,t stands pre- 


eminent by its rich genius, inexhaustible humour, and perfectly 
beautiful language: it is true that his satire was not exclusively 
directed towards, sinners and rascals; his extravagant gaiety 
often degenerated into buffoonery, and his wit often wounded 
moral decency ; but all these defects may be justified by the 
peculiarities of the age and the spirit of the people. Of fifty-four 
comedies, eleven have been preserved ; all of them are master- 
pieces in their kind, and pictures of manners and customs, of 
high political, historical and statistical interest ; they all be- 2 
long to the ancient comedy. 3 

The transition from the epopee to Grecian history, was through 
the Cylic poets. ‘The play of religious figures and images, gave 
way to various and cheerful scenes of real life; the activity of 
a childish and rich fancy was restrained by the ncreasinig know- 
ledge of the value of reason, reflection and experience ; the 
present filled every breast with its events, hopes and cares ; 
civil sympathy and a thirst for knowledge were aroused ; in 
short, the poetry of life was associated withprose. Hence, the 
necessity of writing history, which received a powerful support 
from the publicity of all writing among the Greeks. The efforts 
of the Cyclics to render their representation of a certain kind of 


* In the Alexandrian canon are comprised among the ancient comic writers, 
Epicharmus of Syracuse, Cratinus, Plato the com. Aristophanes, Pherecrates and 
Eupolis; among those of the middle ages, Antiphanes and Alexis; and among the 
modern, Philippides, Menander, Philemon, Apollodorus and Diphilos, comp. 
Fabr. v. ii. p.405  H. Stephani comicorum gr. latinorumque sententiz. 


t Fab. ibid. p. 356. Heyne Opusc. acad. vol. iv. p. 392. 
t Vossii de historiis, gr. 
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mythology complete and perfect, as well as to observe in them 
chronological order, prepared the formation of history, which had 
been chiefly cultivated (since Ol. 60. 70) in the colonies of Asia 
Minor, where liberty and wealth first flourished, and manifold 
experience induced the mind to compare and reflect. The first 
compilers of ancient tales, logographers and mythographers, 
seem often, in the choice of their subjects, to have exactly fol- 
lowed the Epics and Cyclics; thus, Aristzeus of Proconnesus, 
and Acusilaus of Argos, whose chief sources are supposed to 
have been the Hesiodic genealogies; thus also, the Milesian 
Cadmus and Dionysius ; the latter writers were, however, more 
independent of the Epic and Cyclic, but deviated still more from 
the lyric and tragic poets. 

The perception of many contradictions in mythological tales 
and traditions, produced the first attempts at examination 
and inspection of local topics. Thus it became fashionable 
to describe the foundation of cities, not only after traditional 
tales, but also by consulting existing monuments, sacred gifts, 
inscriptions and festivals. By commercial intercourse and 
political combinations, the circumference of historical activity 
was extended; neighbouring and remote cities and nations 
were taken in view, and geography was combined with 
history ; the Milesian Dionysius was one of the first by whom 
the more universal and more modern history was cultivated. 
Much now depended on the proper views of the writers, on 
their gathered information, on their examination and inquiries; 
many a thing was doubted and disputed; often different opini- 
ons were formed on one subject. These historical narrations 
were, like their songs, exhibited publicly at religious festivals, 
and they advanced, by public contentions, in artful perfection. 
After such preparations, Herodotus, the father of true history, 
appeared, with whom the series of classical historians of Greece 
commenced.* 

The works of the logographers,? before the time of Herodo- 
tus, are all lost with the exception of a few fragments which 
have been preserved by the scholiasts; the more important 
are the following: Cadmus of Miletus, (521) wrote the history 
of his native place, and that of Ionia; Dionysius of Miletus, 
(513) first sketched the stories of Dionysos, Hercules and The- 
seus, and composed the more modern history, with especial 
regard to Persia; Diodorus of Sicily, made use of these pre- 


* In the Alexandrian canon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Anaximenes of Lampsacus, and Callisthenes of Olynthus. D. Wyttenbach 
selec. princip. historicorum. 

+ Fabr. t g. vol. ii. p. 348. Mem. de l’Acad. des inscrip. vol. xxix. p. 69. 
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The comedy," in its origin, partook of the freedom of prose, 
and was formed in contrast to tragedy. The comedy breathed 
the lyric spirit of republicanism, sometimes inclining to the 
wanton licentiousness of democracy, and pronouncing, freely, 
opinions on persons and events, while the tragedy lived in the 
epic, aristocratic spirit of past times. The ancient comedy, 
with a chorus of a decided political tendency, terminated with 
the independence of Athens, (404) ; the middle, although it re- 
tained the political character, concealed personalities under 
borrowed names, moderated its censure and attacks, and ap- 
proached more to the common characteristic ; from it originated 
(after 328) the modern, which had no chorus, represented in- 
vented scenes of domestic life, and distinguished itself by a 
regular arrangement of plot in the developement of the dra- 
matical events. Of the numerous works of the Attic comic 
writers, a few only of the most distinguished poets have come 
to posterity; the ‘‘ Attic Citizen” of Aristophanes,t stands pre- 
eminent by its rich genius, inexhaustible humour, and perfectly 
beautiful language: it is true that his satire was not exclusively 
directed towards, sinners and rascals; his extravagant gaiety 
often degenerated into buffoonery, and his wit often wounded 
moral decency ; but all these defects may be justified by the 
peculiarities of the age and the spirit of the people. Of fifty-four 
comedies, eleven have been preserved ; all of them are master- 
pieces in their kind, and pictures of manners and customs, of 
high political, historical and statistical interest ; they all be- 
long to the ancient comedy. 

The transition from the epopee to Grecian history, was through 
the Cylic poets. ‘The play of religious figures and images, gave 
way to various and cheerful scenes of real life; the activity of 
a childish and rich fancy was restrained by the ncreasinig know- 
ledge of the value of reason, reflection and experience ; the 
present filled every breast with its events, hopes and cares ; 
civil sympathy and a thirst for knowledge were aroused ; in 
short, the poetry of life was associated withprose. Hence, the 
necessity of writing history, which received a powerful support 
from the publicity of all writing among the Greeks. The efforts 
of the Cyclics to render their representation of a certain kind of 


* In the Alexandrian canon are comprised among the ancient comic writers, 
Epicharmus of Syracuse, Cratinus, Plato the com. Aristophanes, Pherecrates and 
Eupolis; among those of the middle ages, Antiphanes and Alexis; and among the 
modern, Philippides, Menander, Philemon, Apollodorus and Diphilos, comp. 
Fabr. v.ii. p.405 H. Stephani comicorum gr. latinorumque sententiz. . 


t Fab. ibid. p. 356. Heyne Opuse. acad. vol. iv. p. 392. 
t Vossii de historiis, gr. 
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mythology complete and perfect, as well as to observe in them 
chronological order, prepared the formation of history, which had 
been chiefly cultivated (since Ol. 60. 70) in the colonies of Asia 
Minor, where liberty and wealth first flourished, and manifold 
experience induced the mind to compare and reflect. The first 
compilers of ancient tales, logographers and mythographers, 
seem often, in the choice of their subjects, to have exactly fol- 
lowed the Epics and Cyclics; thus, Aristeeus of Proconnesus, 
and Acusilaus of Argos, whose chief sources are supposed to 
have been the Hesiodic genealogies ; thus also, the Milesian 
Cadmus and Dionysius ; the latter writers were, however, more 
independent of the Epic and Cyclic, but deviated still more from 
the lyric and tragic poets. 

The perception of many contradictions in mythological tales 
and traditions, produced the first attempts at examination 
and inspection of local topics. Thus it became fashionable 
to describe the foundation of cities, not only after traditional 
tales, but also by consulting existing monuments, sacred gifts, 
inscriptions and festivals. By commercial intercourse and 
political combinations, the circumference of historical activity 
was extended; neighbouring and remote cities and nations 
were taken in view, and geography was combined with 
history ; the Milesian Dionysius was one of the first by whom 
the more universal and more modern history was cultivated. 
Much now depended on the proper views of the writers, on 
their gathered information, on their examination and inquiries; 
many a thing was doubted and disputed; often different opini- 
ons were formed on one subject. These historical narrations 
were, like their songs, exhibited publicly at religious festivals, 
and they advanced, by public contentions, in artful perfection. 
After such preparations, Herodotus, the father of true history, 
appeared, with whom the series of classical historians of Greece 
commenced.* 

The works of the logographers,+ before the time of Herodo- 
tus, are all lost with the exception of a few fragments which 
lave been preserved by the scholiasts; the more important 
are the following: Cadmus of Miletus, (521) wrote the history 
of his native place, and that of Ionia; Dionysius of Miletus, 
(513) first sketched the stories of Dionysos, Hercules and The- 
seus, and composed the more modern history, with especial 
regard to Persia; Diodorus of Sicily, made use of these pre- 


* In the Alexandrian canon, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Anaximenes of Lampsacus, and Callisthenes of Olynthus. D. Wyttenbach 
selec. princip. historicorum. 

+ Fabr. b g. vol. ii. p. 348. Mem. de l’Acad. des inscrip. vol. xxix. p. 69. 
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paratory works. Hecatzeus of Miletus, (509) sometimes criti- 
cally mistrusting the national stories, gave, in a geographic, 
genealogic, universal chronicle, information of foreign coun- 
tries; Charon of Lampsacus, (409) wrote on the Persians, 
Athiopians and Hellenes, and was the first who gave a full ac- 
count of the West of Europe; Xanthus of Lydia, (509) related 
the history of his country ; the Athenian Pherecydes of Leros, 
(509) collected the ancient sayings of Athens and the other 
Greek states ; the copious Hellanicus of Mytilene, (450) wrote 
on most of the countries known at that time, in which task he 
made use of the preparatory works of Hecateeus and Hippys of 
Rhegium, (513.) 

Herodotus, a Dorian from Halicarnassus, (b. 484? d. 407 ?) 
who lived from his earliest youth at Samos, chose for himself 
the great historical task of representing the efforts of Hellenic 
liberty in the struggle with Persia ; he went back to the past 
in order to explain more fully the present, without losing sight 
of his principal object. The materials which he had carefully 
collected on his travels in the north of Greece, in a consider- > 
able part of Asia, Egypt and Upper Africa, and which are often 
verified by monuments or recorded documents, have been ar- 
ranged by him epically, in a series of connected sketches, with 


 : im constant regard to geography and national history. His history, i 
a divided into nine books, (which the grammarians styled after 
the Muses,) embraces two hundred and twenty years, beginning 
with the Lydian King Gyges, and finishing with the victory of 
| 4 ‘A 8 the Greeks over the Persians, near Mycale ; it is written in the a 
M i Ionic dialect, charmingly artless and pleasing, and is distin- 4 
‘a ij . guished by love of truth, research and completeness, as well as by 
a 1 ia} its vivacity and constant expression of noble, pious and patriotic 
ie 


sentiments. The Greek people became acquainted with this pro- 
Fs saic composition as a counter-part to the Homeric epopee, at 
i the Olympic Games, (Ol. 31, 1; 456 B.C.); afterwards it was a 
ah exhibited at Corinth, (Ol. 83, 1,) and still later in Athens at =~ 
the Panathenea; at Therion, where Herodotus had gone with a 


a hh a colony, it received its completeness. His other writings are 
E ai) lost ; the life of Homer, which is attributed to him, is of a later 
age.* 
The Athenian Thucydides,t son of Olorus of Cimon’s family, 


(b. 470, d. 404°) disciple of Anaxagoras and Antiphon, and a 
profound statesman and general, gave to history another direc- 
tion, by viewing it like a statesman, and subjecting to it the 
epic peculiarities. After he was dismissed from the army, (424) 


* F. Schweighaeuser. t Fabr. b. g. ii. 721. 
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he devoted the remainder of his life to the composition of the 
History of the Peloponnesian War, which had a decided influ- 
ence upon the future state of Greece. The materials he collected 
with great care and examination ; in his work, in eight books, 
(as it seems, not quite finished) he relates the events of the first 
twenty-one years of war, (from Ol. 87, 1); it is uncommonly 
rich in ingenious notions and profound observations, and con- 
tains many masterly representations, as e. g. 2, 47; 3, 81; 4,9; 
5, 8; and 7,69; his uncommon style, full of sense and pro- 
found ideas, and compressed even to obscurity, resembles much 
that of the sophists. ‘The continuation of his work, by his con- 
temporary Cratippus, is lost. 

Xenophonj of Athens, (b. 450, d. 360) a favourite disciple of 
Socrates, rich in various branches of knowledge, and practised 
in the art to represent them in a pleasing and tasteful simplicity, 
composed, in happy and peaceful independence at his country- 
seat at Scillus, many works, partly of a historical, and partly of a 
philosophical and economical tenor. In all of them, sage tran- 
quillity and respect for noble human nature, are predominant ; 
his practical, ethical spirit is chiefly conspicuous in his historical 
representations, which gives him a distinct peculiarity. Among 
these, the ‘‘ Cyropzdia,” in eight books, claims the first place, 
although it can be considered only as an historical, political 
romance.t In the “ Anabasis,” or history of the campaign of 
the younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten thousand Gre- 
cians, in seven books, the most memorable event of Xenophon’s 
commandership, embracing a space of a year and a half, 
(Ol. 94, 4) is described. ‘The suspicion that the Syracusan 
Themistagenes composed this work after his style from the 
collections of Xenophon, is not sufficiently founded. The 
Greek History, in seven books, embraces forty-eight years of 
events important to the whole of Greece; it commences where 
Thucydides stopped, (Oi. 92, 2, to 104, 3) in some parts of 
which he is not quite satisfactory, and in others, he is too mora- 
lizing. Of his philosophical writings, the Memoirs of Socrates, 
in four books, are esteemed as the true accounts of a disciple who 
was wholly addicted to the principles of his master. Of his 
less important compositions, the Apology of Socrates and Age- 
silaus, have been considered as forgeries without sufficient 
ground. ‘The authenticity of the compositions on the Attic and 
Spartan constitution, and on the finances of Athens is doubtful : 
besides these, we possess his treatises on cavalry, and the duties 
of their commander, also a treatise on hunting. 


* Fabr. B. O. vol. iii. 1. 
* Mem. de l’Acad. des Incrip. vol. ii. p. 63; v. vi. p.1; v. x. p. 678. 
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Ctesias of Cnidus, (400) physician at the Persian court, wrote 
the history of Persia and India in the oriental spirit, but as he 
made use of the fables and tales of his country, he does not 
always agree with the western writers ; his extracts of Phatios, 
and some fragments have been preserved. 

Philistus of Syracuse, (b. 431, d. 358) first introduced a 
rhetorical style into historical representation ; his History of 
Sicily, in eleven books, are lost. 'Theopompus of Chios, (359) 
continued in his Hellenica, (10 b.) the history of ‘Thucydides, 
(Ol. 92, 2, to 96, 3) with many additions; wrote the history of 
Philip of Macedonia, (in 58 b.) and some fragments. Ephorus 
of Cumze, (355) composed an universal history in thirty books, 
which was methodically arranged, was used by Diodor. Sic. and 
embraced the events from the return of the Heracleides to his 
time ; some fragments of it have been preserved. 

Geography retained for a long time among the Greeks a 
mythological appearance, and depended on hereditary views 
and epic traditions. In the philosophical schools of Anax- 
imander and Pythagoras, (600 B.C.) a part of mathematical 
geography seems to have been cultivated hypothetically. With 
Hecatzeus, Charon, Hellanicus and Damastes, we may suppose 
a pretty cultivated, but by no means a sufficiently verified 
national history. Herodotus may be considered asthe father 
of geography and acquaintance with foreign nations, even with 
regard to their application to history ; without any scientific, 
mathematical and astronomical culture, he communicated ex pe- 
rience and observation, the conscientious truth and exactness 
of which are confirmed by all modern examinations, and justi- 
fied against over-hasty doubts. 

Scylax* of Caryanda, in Upper Asia, (456 or 390 ?) described 
a sea voyage in the Mediterranean to the Island Cerne. It is 
highly probable that many interpolations have been made by 
modern copyists.+ We are acquainted with the geography of 
the renowned mathematician, Eudoxus of Cnidus, (379) from 
its quotations by latter writers. ‘The Apologuet may be consi- 
dered as the transition from the gnomic epopee to state elo- 
quence. ‘This symbolical language of general instruction, was 
formed in the debating and social! circles, and the emblems of 
moral and philosophical truths to be discussed, were borrowed 
from nature, and especially from the animal empire, as being 
more familiar to men of low culture. The Apologue seems 
to have originated in India,§ from whence it was derived to the 


* Renell. Geog. } Fabr. B. G. vol. i. p. 618. 
+ Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscrip. v. 42. § Jones’ Works, vol. vi. 
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western countries, and was, with great zeal and ardor, cultivated 
in Phrygia. 

Esopus, (according to Herodotus, 2, 134) a Phrygian slave at 
Samos, (b.570) was considered in Grecian antiquity, as the most 
ingenious and effective fabulist, who, for many causes, seems 
to have used the Apologue as persuasive means, and exhibited 
it, in the language of conversation, to serve his popular pur- 
poses; his illustrations may have been preserved in the nume- 
rous traditions and imitations of his principal notions; but there 
are no true remnants of him. ‘This mode of inculcating morals, 
was styled after him, and there soon appeared smaller collec- 
tions or fabulous anthologies in poetical forms, as in Aristo- 
phanes, Xenophon, Aristotle, and many others : Socrates also 
versified some fables. 

As soon as the free commonwealth was founded and regu- 
lated, and public debates on social affairs took place, speeches 
and harangues gained, by degrees, much influence over the 
will of the people. It is (even in want of exact proofs) beyond all 
doubt, that, in the Ionic colonies, where literary cultivation had 
greatly progressed, and prose was highly refined, natural elo- 
quence was first practised.* But Athens became the true stage 
of eloquence, and assumed, in that department, an indisputable, 
classical fame for a full century. (Ol. 90to 114.) It arose in 
simple artlessness after the time of Solon. Themistocles, Cimon, 
Pericles, Alcibiades, and many others, exhibited fine models of 
rhetoric from their sensible brevity, their valuable instruction 
and persuasion in politics. By the Sicilians, Corax, Tisias, Em- 
pedoeles, and especially Gorgias, the artificial study of eloquence 
was introduced at Athens; institutions for rhetoric were estab- 
lished by the sophists, Protagoras of Abdera, Hippias of Elis, 
Prodicus of Cos, and by many others, who practised their pupils 
by invented questions, and taught them the powerful charm of a 
correct and elegant expression. With Antiphon, the rhetoric 
of the scholiast was applied to practical life, and Isocrates car- 
ried it to perfection; it increased in energy with the dangers of 
liberty, without which oratory can have no true life, and declined 
with independence. Many works of the Attic orators are lost, 
or only known by the fragments, which may be collected from 
the historians, philosophers, and above all, the grammarians 
and scholiasts. 


* Ruhnken. His. Crit. Orat. Mem. de l’Acad. des Inserip. vol. 13, 19, 22, 25, 30. 
36. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the Attic orators. 
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The most famous orators,* of whom any fragments have 
been preserved, are the following : Gorgias Leontinus, (d. 398) 
pupil of Empedocles, who excited, by the elegance of his 
speeches, the attention of the Attic public, and opened a sophis- 
tical institution. Two of his speeches are extant: the praise 
of Helena, and the defence of Palamedes, the authenticity of 
which has been disputed by F. Orsini.t Antiphon Rhamnusius, 
(b. 480, d. 411) pupil of the orator Sophilus, and tutor of ‘Thu- 
cydides ; he was a very active statesman, but was ruined and 
condemned to death by Theramenes; he is said to have been 
the first who reduced to writing the precepts of the rhetorical 
art, and cultivated judicial eloquence; he also composed 
speeches for others, for payment ; his exhibition of his subject 
is remarkable for ingenuity and persuasion. Of sixty speeches, 
twenty-five of which Cecilius declared forgeries, fifteen are ex- 
tant, twelve of which are sophistical defences in criminal cases. 
His composition on the theory of rhetoric is lost; many frag- 
ments of his still exist. Andocides, (b. 468, d. 397) an aristocrat, 
whose interference in state affairs, was repaid with exile, is 
known to us by four speeches ;.in two of them, he defends him- 
self against imputed crimes; the third is directed against Alci- 


biades, and the fourth treats of the peace with Sparta; they 


are of great historical importance, and his style and represen- 
tation are simple. Lysias, (b. 458, d. 379) a friend of Socrates, 
seems seldom to have spoken publicly, and was more employed 
in composing for others; of four hundred and twenty-five, or 
two hundred and thirty true speeches, thirty-four in a corrupted 
text, and many fragments have been preserved. Their charac- 
teristics are Attic elegance, and nicety, and much softness, 
wherefore Socrates rejected the speech which he composed for 
his defence. 

Isocrates (b. 436, d.338) is renowned equally as an instructor 
anda pattern; his works are full of those sacred and patriotic feel- 
ngs, which would not permit him to survive the unhappy day of 
Cheronea; he was too timid to appear publicly; he gave instruc- 
tion at Chios and Athens. We possess twenty-one speeches of 
his, of which, the publicly delivered panegyrics and panathenaica 
are the most celebrated. His arrangement is simple, and without 
pretension ; his display of his subject careful, and answering the 


* In the Alexandrian canon, ay ee Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, De- 
mosthenes, Aischines, Hyperides, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. Reiske: aLexicon 
technologie Grecorum rhetorice Ernesti. 


+ Reiske, b. 2: Fabr. B. G. vol. ii. p. 805. 
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requisites of art ; his sentences, in their construction, are com- 
plete, full sounding and euphonious ; his language is spotless ; 
ardour and force are sometimes wanting, but never correct- 
ness.* 

Of Isocrates’ contemporary, Alcidamas, whom the ancient 
critics reproach for too much elegance, we possess three 
speeches in the Aldine collection. 

Iseeus of Chalcis, pupil of Lysias and Isocrates, was entirely 
engaged, without any participation in politics, in the instruction 
of eloquence, and in composing speeches for others ; his represen- 
tation is simple, beautiful, and not without energy. Of fifty of 
his speeches, eleven have been preserved.t 

Lycurgus, (b. 408, d. 328?) generally esteemed for his se- 
verity in the administration of justice. Of his fifteen orations, 
that against Socrates is especially distinguished by its energy 
and dignity. 

Demosthenes, (b. 384, d. 322) pupil of Plato, Euclides, Iszeus, 
and Isocrates, great by his penetration and views, and still 
greater by his animated love for liberty, and unwavering zeal 
for the common welfare, laboured to the last for the preser- 
vation of his country’s independence, and inflicted death upon 
himself rather than he should be delivered up to the oppressors 
of his country. His course of ideas manifests profound and en- 
tire knowledge of his subject ; his arrangement of the matter is 
artless, and yet most wisely calculated for the effect intended to 
be produced. His delivery entirely answered the necessities 
and demands of the people; his style is sometimes harsh, and 
assumes too much a conversational tone; in his demon- 
strations he is masterly ; compréhensibility and sublimity, 
simpleness and elegance, plainness and precision, firmness and 
force, correctness and energy, are united in his representations. 
In the three Olynthiacs, the four Philippies and his speeches 
against Aischines, Leptines and Midias, the original qualities of 
his mind shine most conspicuously. We have of him sixty-one 
speeches, sixty-five introductions and projects, partly forged, and 
six forged letters ; we also possess scolias and a commentary of 
Ulpian, a grammarian of the second or fourth century after 
Christ. Whether the seventeenth speech of Demosthenes be 


authentic, or may be really ascribed to Hyperides, is not ascer- 
tained. 


* Mem. de l’Acad. des Inscrip. vol. xiii. p. 162. Fab. B. G. vol. ii. p. 777. 
t Ibid. p. 808. Observations of W. Jones. 
} Fabr. p. $06. Mem. de !’Acad. des Inserip. 24: 1. 
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schines (b. 393, d. 323) was a man of the world, and in 


his efforts to obtain influence and importance, became a sophis- 
tical and capricious rival of Demosthenes, yielded to courtly 
temptations, and taught, after his well-deserved exile, (330) elo- 
quence at Rhodes and Samos. His three speeches are plain 
and clear, and unite much miidness with rich energy. 

The affairsof public life, at that time, could give no encourage- 
ment to the composition of letters. This, of itself, is a suffici- 
ent gronnd to doubt the authenticity of those which are extant. 
Those which are ascribed to Plato, Aristotle, and, perhaps, 
Isocrates, are true; but those palmed upon Demosthenes and 
/Eschines, are false. Many others may be considered as inno- 
cent oratorical practices, a part of which are indebted for their 
existence to the Alexandrian age ; to which may be referred the 
supposed letters of Pythagoras and his followers, of Socrates, 
his friends, pupils and followers.* 

Alexamenes of Teos, and Zeno, (458) first cultivated the 
Dialogue. Socrates and his scholars, especially Plato, com- 
pletely formed and refined it. 

The first rudiments’ of the Greek philosophy,+ were of a 
mythological and religious character, and made an important 
branch of priestly education ; they were transferred to the epic 
bards, and we find them most perfectly and nationally bodied 
forth in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The results of these 
deep and excited meditations on divine and human matters, on 
social duties and rights, were reduced to practice by Lycurgusj in 
Sparta, by Zaleucus and Charondas in Grecia Magna, and 
by Solon in Athens ; the seven sages,{§ expressed them in short 
vigorous sentences, and the poets in gnomes, by which means 
they were brought to the public ear. Thus was opened] the 
road to philosophical researches which made rapid progress with 
a nation susceptible of mental developement, favoured by a firm 
and well regulated government, and always increasing in expe- 


rience and science; no wonder then, that the philosophy of the 


Greeks was acknowledged to be the basis and foundation of all 

the sublime and pure philosophical researches of latter ages. 
Philosophy issued in Ionia from mere external observations 

of nature, and was soon directed, by the Doric Pythagoras, to 


Diss. upon the of Phalaris, &c. Comp. Fabr. B. G. vol. 
p- 


t Stephani Poesis Philosophica, g. 
t Schiller’s Thalia, Heyne Opuse. Acad. vol. ii. p. 31. 
§ Periander, Pittacus, Thales, Solon, Bias, Chilo and Cleobulus. 
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mental reflections. ‘The Eleatics pointed out the difference 
between reason and experience, which again the Atomists en- 
deavoured to reconcile. Philosophy, even long after the intro- 
duction of prose, retained its poetic form; its communication was 
at first oral; and it was only after the lapse of some ages, (since 
Thaies,525)that philosophical writings were composed. A re- 
couciliation between the Ionic and Doric philosophy was attempt- 
ed by Heraclitus, and tolerably effected by Anaxagoras. After 
the Eleatic Zeno had introduced the dialectic art, and sophistry 
was systematized in Sicily, Athens became, in the time of Peri- 
cles, the seat of philosophy. Socrates struggled against the 
errors of the sophists, by constituting morals as the foundation 
of all sound thinking; after him a long series of philosophical 
schools and systems followed. 

The Ionic philosophy consisted of mere observations of nature, 
and embodied deep considerations of the laws of nature. Anax- 
agoras attempted to unite it with the mechanic, which failed, as 
of course, it ought to have done.* The founder of the lonic 
philosphy, was the Milesian 'Thales, (600) who was endowed 
with mathematical and astronomical knowledge, and besides, 
informed by travels. His system is obscure, because but a 
trifling part of it is known to us by traditions and interpreta- 
tions. He considered water as the primitive substance, power 
or soul. He was followed in his system by Pherecydes of Scyros, 
(550) one of the oldest prose writers, of whom we possess some 
fragments ; among which are also found those of the younger 
Pherecydes of Leros, by his contemporary Anaximander, who 
is said already to have acknowledged an infinite and eternal 
being, and by his pupil Anaximines, (520) who supposed the 
air to be the primitive element. 

Some centuries afterwards, the Italic school in Crotona arose. 
[ts founder was Pythagoras of Samos (550?) who was also the 
creator of an order, the object of which was to unite, by philoso- 
phical instruction, political reformation and-nobleness of social 
life with moral discipline and practice, but his doctrines have 
been variously interpreted and misunderstood. He himself was, 
undoubtedly, a powerful example of humanity, which this sin- 
gular man laboured to elevate from sensual life to a divine and 
moral one. He had a scientific intercourse with Pherecydes of 
Scyros, and, probably, also with other thinkers of the Ionic school ; 
travelled in Greece and Egypt, acquired rich and scientific expe- 
rience, especially extensive and profound mathematical know- 


* H. Ritter’s History of Philosophy. 
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ledge, and distinguished himself from his predecessors by endea- 
vouring te examine, philosophically, like them, not only nature 
itself, but also the existence of the world and man. He made 
use of cyphers as a symbolical expression for the supernatural 
knowledge of man, and thus he founded the science of meta- 
physics. He imagined the world an harmonious unity, the sub- 
stances of which have their centre in the sun, the source of 
warmth and life; the human soul as an offspring of the divine, 
central fire, consequently related to it, and capable of a pro- 
gressive approach to the deity; to these hypotheses, he associ- 
ated his opinions of virtue, justice, reward, and, perhaps, also 
of the transmigration of the soul. Our knowledge of him, rests 
upon very numerous, various, and often contradictory traditions 
and hints ; for he, probably, never composed many works of his 
own; the ‘‘Golden Sentences” are of a far later date.* Of the 
most ancient followers of Pythagoras, among whom, Alemzon 
is renowned as a philosopher, there remain no or very few true 
fragments. The Book of the Universe, ascribed to Ocellus of 
Lucania, (500) was, at least, written before Plato. Philolaus 
(probably) of 'Tarentum, (d. 400) subordinated morality to the 
knowledge of physical sciences. 

The eleatic school pursued a peculiar course; it established 
the first rational and conclusive system, opposed reason to 
delusive experience, and pretended the most perfect unity of 
the universe. Its founder was Xenophanes of Colophon, (500?) 
who taught at Elea; he found the notion of creation incompre- 
hensible, maintained the eternal existence of reality and the 
power of thinking, as the only real subjects, and founded the 
pantheism and ideal philosophy. Of his works, especially on 
nature, some poetical fragments exist. Parmenides of Elea, 
(460) maintained, obstinately, the opinion of his master, and 
endeavoured to shew, strictly, the difference between ex- 
perience and reason. His pupil, Zeno of Elea, (444) defended 
this system with unshaken constancy, disputed the dependence 
of experience, founded the dialectic art, and led the way to 
scepticism. This system was still more strongly defended by 
Melissus of Samos, (444) and proved by new demonstrations 
derived from the sphere of infinity. Diagoras of Melos, (416) a 
sophist, is supposed to have advocated atheism. 

‘To the eleatic school was opposed the new eleatic, or Atomic, 
or mechanic school, which taught materialism, and acquired no 


* Fabr. B. G. vol. i. p. 750. H. Dodwell de «tate Phalaridis et Pythagor. 
Mem. de !’Acad. des Inserip. vol. xiv. 
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little merit in philosophy. Leucippus of Abdera or Elea, 
(500?) who maintained that in the world of experience was 
found the only reality, laid the corner stone of the natural 
sciences, by undertaking to explain nature, not by hypothesis, 
but by nature itself. His ingenious scholar, Democritus of 
Abdera, (450, d. 404) endowed with rich knowledge and ex- 
perience gathered in his travels, and whose many Ionic 
writings have been arranged byThrasyllus, (15 A.C.) into four 
classes, endeavoured to settle the true criterion of comprehen- 
sion, affirmed the art of judgment, enriched natural philosophy 
with the laws of gravity, and with a more precise calculation of 
the laws of motion. His pupils and followers, were Metrodorus 
of Chios, Nausiphanes, the teacher of Epicurus, Protagoras 
of Abdera, Anaxarchus, and others. Heraclitus the gloomy, 
a great and original mind, followed, in cosmology, the Ionic 
system of natural philosophy, and considered fire as the primi- 
tive power of nature, but admitted no change or alteration in 
the original condition of the world, and believed that every 
thing in it followed the course which had been fixed by the 
eternal and unchangeable laws of nature; some fragments yet 
exist of his writings composed in the Tonic dialect. A similar 
genius was Empedocles of Agrigentum, (450) who also bor- 
rowed much from Pythagoras and Xenophanes. Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene, (b. 500, b. 425) pupil of Hermotimus, taught 
nearly thirty years at Athens, when he, persecuted as a sup- 
posed enemy of religion, fled to Lampsacus, effected a recon- 
ciliation between the principles of the Tonic, Italic and Eleatic 
schools, admitted a rational supreme being, and founded the 
philosophical theism and spiritualism. His general views 
were adopted by Diogenes of Apollonia, and the Milesian 
Archelaus. 

In the time of Pericles, (444) Athens reached the highest pitch 
of political consideration ; nourished and promoted every thing 
that related to art and science, and became the seat of philosophy. 
The sophists known to us by Plato and Aristotle, considered 
truth as something substantive; they dazzled by elegant expres- 
sions, by various knowledge and the assumption of paradoxes, 
opened schools which gave rich nourishment to their ambition 
and avarice, and introduced by means of an excitement of the 
imagination and corruption of manners, the consequence of 
prevailing luxury, an inclination to scepticism and capricious 
dogmatism ; but with these also, the desire to reflect on given 
questions, as well as the art to speak elegantly. It is true that 
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a moral, scientific sense was generally strange to them, and the 
sublime and sacred, of which noble philosophy never should 
lose sight, evaporated into external chat and mean, worldly 
purposes ; yet the merits of these people, should, nevertheless, 
be fully acknowledged ; they stimulated the general desire for 
philosophical researches, and caused conclusive examinations 
into the principles of logic, morals, politics, language, rhetoric 
and poetry. Some of the most renowned sophists were, Gor- 
gias, Protagoras, scholar of Heraclitus, Hippias of Elis, Prodicus 
of Cos, (420) renowned by his representation of the choice of 
Hercules, between virtue and vice, Palos of Agrigentum, Thra- 
symachus of Chalcedon, Diagoras of Melos, Critias of Athens, 

The delusive conceits and juggleries of the sophists were 
combated by the Athenian Socrates, (b. 469, d. 400) a strict, 
ethical and pious theist, embracing humanity with disinterested 
love, and believing its higher destination. His opposers he com- 
bated with naive straightforwardness and irony, and his scholars 
he attracted by exciting their mental faculties, and by a pro- 
ceeding calculated to promote their free developement ; his only 
care was the foundation of a more dignified and moral style of 
thinking, and his doctrines stood in the closest harmony with 
his practical life. The lawsuit against him as an irreligious 
states-criminal and corrupter of youth, remarkably character- 
izes the age. He reconducted philosophical researches from the 
spheres of physics and metaphysics to absolute humanity, to the 
divine origin of the human soul, and to justice and virtue, without 
which no happiness is possible. He appealed to the internal 
source of conviction, and although we cannot consider. him as 
the founder of a system, yet practical philosophy is indebted to 
him for the basis upon which the immortal works of Plato and 
Aristotle were built. He left no writings.* Of his scholars, 
Xenophon seems to have adopted most purely his principles, 
and so he represented them. As his true followers, are named, 
ZEschines, Cimon, Crito, and others. We have Socratic dis- 
courses probably of contemporary authors. ‘The allegoric 
picture of human life, aseribed to Cebes of Thebes, seems 
to be of a latter age.t 

As the Socratic philosophy had no chief principle in its 
system, nor limited, scientific boundaries, its adherents were 
soon divided into many sects, the greater part of whom still 
adhered to an ethic direction and the theory of the supreme 


* Fabr. B. G. vol. ii. p. 674 
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will. ‘The cynic school, the mother of the stoic schools, estab- 
lished by Antisthenes, (404) the principles of which were ap- 
plied with wonderful strictness to practical life by the singular 
Diogenes of Sinope, (b. 414, d. 324) laboured to become inde- 
pendent of nature anénecessities.* "The Cyrenaic school, pre- 
ceding the Epicurean, wished to satisfy all desires, deduced will 
and truth from the internal sense, and reasoned, sophistically, 
on the enjoyment of life. Its founder was Aristippus of Cyrene 
(404); his grandson Aristippus developed its principles more 
perfectly ; Anniceris somewhat softened them, and Hegesias, 
Theodorus and Euhemerus (who endeavoured to explain philo- 
sophico-historically the rise of all national deities) materially 
altered them. t 

The Megarian or Eristic school, established by Euclides, 
(400) and perfected by his scholars, Eubulides and Stilpo, (340) 
adopted much from the eleatic principles, and put a peculiar 
value on the dialectic art ; their method acquired great repu- 
tation. The Elic school, founded by Phzdon of Elis, and Me- 
nedemus of Eretria, seems to have pursued a peculiar course 
in its speculations. Pyrrho of Elis, (340) and still more Timon, 
doubting the correctness of theoretical knowledge, passed from 
the Socratic system to scepticism. 

From the academic school, which adhered to the elementary 
principles of Socrates, issued a highly important and scientific 
system of philosophy. Its chief and master was Plato,{ 4eios, 
(b. 427, d. 348) a pupil of Socrates, who, after the death of his 


master, cultivated his mind by travels and study of the more — 


ancient systems, especially that of Pythagoras and the Dialec- 
ticians. Richness and vivacity of imagination, poetical anima- 
tion, a m@st tender sense for the sublime and beautiful, extent 
of knowledge, pure truth of internal comprehension, penetration, 
and profoundness in observations, formed, in this extraordinary 
man, a combination which rarely appears in nature. Strictly 
and unchangeably adhering to a moral life, he mingled with 
philosophy, as a necessary and general science, the highest end of 
humanity, the beau-ideal of reason, morality. His system is no 
where explained ina complete course ; because although the mind 
has a strong longing and sacred presumption for the principles 
of his system, the conception of the primitive being and the high- 
est laws of nature, yet language has no expression. He em- 


* Fabr. B. G. v. ii. p. 697. t Ibid. 700. 
} Ibid. v. iii. p.57. Tennemann System of the Plat. Philos. 
VOL. VI—nNO (1, 8 
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braced all parts of philosophy, and showed their formal division 
into logic, metaphysies and ethics, without separating them dis- 
tinctly ; in bis synthesis, theory and practice are amalgamated. 
The subjects of his researches are seldom exhausted and at an 
end; many a matter he only touches ofhints at; the peculiar 
desire of every individual for higher truth, he endeavours to 
excite and animate; he appeals to the mental faculties, and 
enriches the Hellenic philosophy by pointing out its noblest and 
best parts. ‘The expression of Plato has a complete beauty, 
peculiar to the whole of his accomplishments, and at the same 
time shows the extent of every one in particular ; his style has, 
therefore, sometimes poetical abundance and warmth, and some- 
times dialectic keenness and sang froid, at other times exhibits 
simple and childish plainness, and again is involved in myste- 
rious obscurity. His dramatic representations are masterly. 
Of the dialogues* which have been preserved under his name, 
and which Thrasyllus has divided into nine tetralogies, only 
thirty-five have been considered as true; the identity of many 
other of his works, is greatly doubted. 

The followers of Plato were, through many centuries, very 
numerous, and formed many différent schools, especially upon 
the subject of the certainty of human comprehension. The 


older academy, in which Speusippus, the son of Plato’s sister, 


inculcated a closer junction of Platonism with Pythagorism, and 
over which Xenocrates of Chalcedon, the Athenians Polemon 
and Crates, and Crantor of Soli presided, remained faithful to the 
general principles and views of their master, and was an insti- 
tution respected for its thinking heads and good citizens. The 
middle and modern academies, in which Arcesilaus of Pitane, 
(300) Lacidas, (250) and Carneades (155) distinguished them- 
selves, as weil as the fourth, iounded by Philo of Larissa, (86) 
and the fifth, by his contemporary, Antiochus of Ascalon, 
approached more nearly to the Sceptics. The new Platonics 
(since 222 A. D.) believed in the marvellous revelation of 
the internal light. What effects the renovation of the Platonic 
philosophy, in combination with the extending study of the old 
classical literature, have produced, the history of the fifteenth 
century will teach; and the remarkable philosophical appear- 
ances, in our days, prove what treasures of wisdom are con- 
tained in the writings of Plato, ia their ancient commentaries 
and applications. 

The mathematical sciences were introduced, cultivated and 
extended_by lonic philosophers, and still more by the Pytha- 


* Jos. Sacher on PI. writings. 
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goreans. Many axioms, demonstrations and methods were 
foreign, and were transplanted to Greece, from Egypt es- 
pecially ; but the scientific form of mathematics, and every 
ft} thing that has reference to their first principles, is Greek. In 
arithmetic,* Pythagoras acquired considerable merit, and after 
him, Archytas and Philolaus. Geometry was enriched, by 
Pythagoras, with the known theorem styled after him; it was 
cultivated, not without success, by many others, and particularly 
: by Anaxagoras. The most remarkable advancement which 
q geometry received, was from Plato, who far surpassed his 
q teacher. Theodorus of Cyrene, tounded the transcendent ge- 
ometry, the geometrical analysis, and earnestly recommended 
the study of stereometry. Next to him, Archytas and Eudoxus 
were the most renowned geometricians. Mechanics, which until 
then were cultivated only practically, first obtained a scientific 
form from Archytas of Tarentum, (400.)+ Military science, 
to which mechanics were soon applied, was cultivated by Xeno- 
| phon and the Arcadian general, Aineas, (378) of whom we 
a possess a treatise on the defence of forts, and fragments on 
tactics.} 
4 Astronomy consisted, for a long time, in traditional obser- 
vations and cosmological presumptions. ‘The Ionic philsophers, 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, knew the causes of 


-& the equinoxes, calculated the solar year or ecliptic, and fixed 
ah the constellations. Pythagoras and his scholars discovered the 
Ps. spherical extent of the surface of the globe. Cleostratus of 
Be Tenedos, (550) proposed an unsatisfactory period of eight years 


in order to reconcile the motions of the sun and moon, which 
proposition was improved by Euctemon’s and Meton’s cycle of 
nineteen years, or the golden number, (16 Jul. 433) and per- 
| fected by Callippo’s combination of four Metonic cycles. Much - 
“3 was done for astronomy by Plato, Anaxagoras, and their scho- 
et: lars; the simple Eudoxus established observatories at Cnidus 
and near Heliopolis.4 Pytheas of Massillia, (332) applied 
many astronomical theorems to geography, and is often quoted. 
Of Autolycus, (322) have been preserved two books on the 
sphere, and the rise and set of the fixed stars. 

Natural philosophy was, before Socrates, the most important 
object with which philosophy was occupied; yet it remained 
very limited, dependent on traditional views and frequently on 
very strange suppositions and presumptions. The penetration 


* De Lambre on the Arithmetic of the Greeks. 
t Fabr. vol. i. 831. t Ibid. vol. iv. 334. § Ibid. 16. 
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of the Eleatics was lost in the vast fields of the boldest specu- 
lations, and only Leucippus and his adherents betook them- 
selves to the safe road of experience, which was, in the next 
a pursued more extensively, and with less polemic parti- 
ality.* 

Medicine, which was for a,long time exclusively practised by 
the clergy, especially by the disciples of Asclepiades in Thessaly, 
gradually lost its close connexion with religious superstition, when 
the lonie philosophers, in the course of their researches, exam- 
ined the nature of the subject. Pythagoras connected it with 
diplomacy and legislation, and took particular notice of Dia- 
tetics. Alcmeon and Empedocles made examinations into the 
theory of productiveness and particular parts of physiology, 
which was also done by some philosophers of the modern eleatic 
school, and by Anaxagoras. Perceiving that the fictitious 
value which the medical knowledge of the priests had gained, 
from its exclusiveness, was rapidly declining, the Asclepiades 
reduced their experience to principles, and founded the em- 
piric school at Cnidus, and the philosophical at Cos. From 
the school at Cos issued the father of scientific medicine, Hip- 
pocrates, (b. 460, d. 372) an Asclepiad, and the most renowned 
among men of the same name. He acquired much knowledge 
in his distant travels, and by his study of philosophy, for which 
he was chiefly indebted to Democritus of Abdera. He lived 
in different Greek countries, and is supposed to have died 
at Larissa, in Thessaly. Long, true and ingenious observations 
of nature procured him a rich treasure of experience, out of 
which he composed with a true, philosophical spirit, very sure 
and general principles, as may be seen in his book—altered 
by a younger hand—on human nature, and by which he found- 
ed an empiric, philosophical synthesis of medicine. His physi- 
ological views were less limited than his anatomic; pathology, 
he enriched with the most important observations; to diatetics 
he gave a scientific form, arranged therapeutics, and has much 
merit in chirurgy. 

His seventy-two works, composed in the Ionic dialect, inter- 
mixed with Atticisms, have come to us in a very altered shape ; 
the least suspected are distinguished by brevity of ‘expression, 
often bordering on obscurity, simplicity of representation, and 
richness of thought. In the time of the Ptolemies, many 
writings were falsely ascribed to him, so that it was found 
necessary to undertake a critical separation of the works of 


* Comp. Scipio Aquilianus de placitis Philosophorum, &c. 
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Hippocrates ; under Hadrian, Artemidorus, Carito and Dios- 
corides effected a recension upon free ' hr d_ principles: 
Galen is the best authority for the authenitc: . if not of the 
works, at least of their spirit and scientific sense. From the 
combination of the dialectic speculation with the Hippocratic 
system which soon took place, arose a dogmatic school, among 
the adherents of which, Diocles of Carystus, (365) for his dia- 
tetics and doctrine of medical remedies, and Praxagoras of Cos, 
(347) founder of the humoral pathology, and a good surgeon 
and anatomist, deserve attention. 


Art. LII.—Memoires et Souvenirs, d’un Pair de France, ex Mem- 
bre du Senat conservateur. Paris. 1829. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to run over the memoirs of an inter- 
esting writer, who has lived through a busy period in the history 
of any country. It recals to mind familiar events, but they are 
presented in a new light. The intermixture of the private 
affairs of the writer, his feelings, his hopes and his disappoint- 
ments, with the course of public transactions, sheds an enliven- 
ing gaiety over the narrative. The utile dulci is more charming 
here than in the historical novel, though it partakes of the same 
character, with this difference, that we here expect all truth. 
We are not sure, however, that we have fallen on it in this in- 
stance, for we have little more than the bare assertion of an 
anonymous writer. He is, it is true, the eulogist of our friend 
La Fayette, of Larochefoucault, Liancourt, |’ Abbé Gregoire, 
and many other virtuous and highly distinguished men; from 
which, we infer he is a lover of virtue; and then he carries with 
him much internal evidence of the general truth of his asser- 
tions. The pleasing characteristic of the work is the tone of 
impartiality which pervades it. There is no concealment of 
the faults of the royalists, or the crimes of the revolutionists, 
and where praise is due, on either side, it is liberally paid. The 
style is light, easy, and generally unaffected ; the stories are 
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told with wit, and when it was required, with pathos. It abounds 
in amusing anecdotes of the persons and events of which it 
treats. Some of these are quite too gay for our dull circles, but 


they are, no doubt, applauded in the salons of Paris. The wri-- 


ter admits he was tempted to wipe them from his narrative, as 
they seemed to furnish too strong a contrast to the other parts 
of his task; but on reflection, he became satisfied they were 
indispensable to a faithful picture of the manners of the titnes 
to which they belong. We are rather afraid he listened to the 
suggestions of that depraved taste which is too often found to 
sully the bright pages of French literature. 

We cannot, however, but regret that he has not boldly named 
himself. His concealment detracts from our gratification. It 
is not enough that we have the detail of probable events and their 
secret causes, we require the production of the witness himself, 
that we may have his testimony corroborated by his character. 


He tells us he has seen and heard much for the last half century © 


from an eminent position, which by good fortune he attained. 
That he was a witness of almost all the events of the Revo- 
lution, and took part in a sufficiently great number of those 
that led to the remarkable changes in the government of France. 
If his statements are to be relied on, he was certainly in the 
way of attaining all the information he could desire, for there 
is scarcely a remarkable person, during that period, with whom 
he was not personally acquainted. He may be a Peer of France, 
or he may have assumed that character ; be this as it may, he 
is opposed to tyranny and corruption, and friendly to constitu- 
tional freedom—he never shrinks from giving vice its proper 
appellation, and virtue her merited eulogy. Of himself, he 
says—‘‘ I have approached some of the most celebrated per- 
sonages of our age; I have not only known them in society, 
amidst the affairs of the court, but more fortunate still, I have 
obtained the friendship of many of them, and they have con- 
fided to me the most secret transactions. The disclosures which 
I shall make, the interesting and rare documents I shall pro- 
duce in support of these confidential disclosures, will leave no 
doubt of their authenticity. As long as such of my friends lived, 
whose tranquillity these memoirs may have compromised, I 
have preserved silence; it was a respect which my delicacy 
owed them: they are dead, and posterity begins to exercise on 
them the severity of its judgment. I now step forward, and I 
think opportunely, to furnish some documents for the political 
trial. I will exhibit them as they have appeared to me, whioh 
is not as they have always been represented.” 
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This is in rather too boastful a vein. His disclosures are not 
so extraordinary, and we are at a loss to discover the rare docu- 
ments he speaks of. Perhaps they are reserved for the third 
volume, which had not been published, when the two we are 
reviewing, left France; though this is improbable, as the last 
must comprehend the period between the landing of Bonaparte, 
from Egypt and the year 1828. But if our author has overrated 
his disclosures, he certainly deserves the credit of having furn- 
ished us with an entertaining, though light work, that vividly 
refreshes our memory of the most awful period of the French 
history. 

The range he has taken over so many interesting years, 
leaves us at a loss where to begin our selections; for we are not 
disposed to follow him through the history of the eventful peri- 
od. We have neither time nor place for this; and shall there- 
fore content ourselves with touching lightly upon some of the 
causes of that revolution, whose effects are not even now whol- 
ly disclosed, and whose interest can never be entirely extin- 
guished: we shall quote freely from many parts of the work to 
show the manner in which the writer treats his subject, and to 
introduce to our readers some of his notices of events, and anec- 
dotes of persons, with whose names and works they are already 
familiar. 

The French monarchy downto the period of the revolution, as 
is well known, was not many degrees removed from a pure des- 
potism. ‘The fiat of the monarch, even on matters of finance, 
when registered by the Parliament, became the law ; andit was 
not until the age of Louis XV, thatthese bodies ever ventured to 
attempt an abridgment of kingly authority. They had suc- 
ceeded, at that period, in banishing the Jesuits; but they failed 
in restraining the power of the crown. One important thing, 
however, they accomplished, and that was partially to remove 
the film from the eyes of the people, which despotism bad thrown 
over them, and to give them a glimpse of liberty which they 
never after lost sight of. Kings are naturally adverse to any 
intermeddling in what they deem their own affairs, and Parlia- 
ments from that time ceased to be called, until the embarrassed 
state of the finances, in the reign of the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
rendered them indispensable. The French people, however, 
could procure no suflicient guarantee either for life, liberty or 
property ; for, though the last named monarch recognized their 
rights to a constitutional charter, and was really desirous of 
permanently securing to them its blessings, yet his offer came 
so late that it was suspected of insincerity ; and his patriotic, 
and we may add, revolutionary designs, were unhappily frus- 
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trated. ‘The people, had been pillaged without mercy, and 
their hard earned wealth was lavished on the privileged orders 
who were exempt from taxation; their sufferings had been 
derided, their rights disregarded ; and all association with them, 
except such as takes place between the wolf and the lamb, was 
deemed pollution: to oppress, abuse or ridicule them was a 
pleasant affair; but to unite with them except for the gratifi- 
cation of vicious purposes was regarded as degrading to a no- 
blesse who were generally from the reign of Louis XIV to the 
revolution, as a body, totally destitute of religion and virtue. 
In this country we can form no conception of the depth to 
which these privileged orders were sunk in vice; even the high- 
est dignitaries of the altar were a bye-word and reproach to 
their flocks, to whom they unblushingly exhibited themselves 
as living examples of the grossest profligacy. 

It was impossible, in the nature of things, that this state of 
affairs could last after the people became enlightened. In the 
dark ages of bigotry and ignorance, before the dissemination 
of intellectual light, despotism may revel in security: but as 
soon as a man learns what are his rights he diseovers his duties 
also—as soon as he feels oppression he pants for redress. It 
‘was so with the French. The middle rank of society had ari- 
sen from the lower, and shared in their disabilities: to them 
the gates of honour were closed, and though they gradually had 
become intelligent and wealthy, their political condition remain- 
ed the same. Even up tothe period of the revolution, none 
but those who could obtain certificates of nobility, could pro- 
cure commissions in the army. The schoolmaster, as Mr. 
Brougham has it, at length went abroad among this people, 
and though he lectured from pestilent authorities, yet he clear- 
ly pointed out their debased condition and their rights. His 
other prelections, dignified with the name of philosophy, taught 
them to disregard all things previously held sacred and venera- 
ble, and prepared them, not simply for revolution, but anarchy. 
They now anxiously looked out for an opportunity to carry 
these philosophical precepts into practice, at any rate, and so 
far they were right, to secure to themselves the enjoyment of 
their property without its being subjected to an unequal bur- 
then of taxes; to have their personal liberty guaranteed to 
them by law; and to be placed rather more on an equality, in 
the ranks of honour, with the higher orders. These things 
eould only be obtained by a revolution; and though, with all 
the friends of humanity, we deplore and condemn the extent to 
which, when once commenced, it was carried, and its horrible 
excesses, yet we cannot but rejoice at the ultimate result, as 
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one which has tended to confer, and still is conferring, though 
ina lesser degree than that of our own glorious revolution, the most 
signal benefits, not only on the French people, but on most of 
the natives of Europe, and on many of those in America. In 
France it has removed many grievances too heavy to be borne; 
it has rendered familiar the true principles of government which 
had been so recently and successfully inculeated here; and dif- 
fused throughout the world the genuine spirit of rational liber- 
ty. It has thus taught mankind their rights—it has secured 
them from future destruction, and made despotism. whether 
exercised by one or many, by kings or jacobins, tremble for the 
stability of its power, and the day of retribution. 

The verification of these remarks will be found in the facts 
which have been poured forth to the world in the histories and 
memoirs of the times. ‘The work at the head of this article, 
which was published last year in France, has added little to 
the stock from which we long since formed our opinions—but, 
though it sets forth some, it by no means enumerates all the 
exciting causes. We shall make a few extracts to show the 
moral and intellectual condition of the higher orders before the 
revolution, which is one of the causes most strongly insisted 
on by our author. 


“The more nearly we approached the revolution, the more prevalent 
became the dissoluteness and disorder of society. Habits of debauchery, 
and looseness of manners were carried to a point, of which nothing at 
this day can give an idea. One of the most revolting pretences of the 
detractors of the present period, is, without contradiction, their drawing a 
parallel, entirely to our disadvantage, between the men of our day and 
their predecessors. Madame de Genlis, for example, whom we must al- 
ways place at the head of these detractors, abuses the French of the 
nineteenth century: has she forgotten what we were before 1789? She 
has filled her works with exaggerated eulogies on the virtues of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers: to hear her, you would say that then 
all the men were simple, reserved; strangers to all criminal excess, and 
ashamed of all vice; that the women, all formed on the pattern of the 
great Roman matrons in the virtuous ages of the republic, were good 
mothers, chaste wives, in short, abounding in all the qualities calcu- 
lated to render them objects of veneration to all ages! 

** Well! allthis is but a dream: never, on the contrary, were liberti- 
nism, the unbridled love of pleasure, ardour fer play, and all sorts of 
excesses pushed farther. From the period of the regency and the reign 
of Louis XV. from the highest rank at court to the lowest classes of the 
people, France presented a picture of the most disgusting subjects. 
The sexes appeared to contend with each other in the attainment of 
the most scandalous self-forgetfulness in the denial of all virtue—by a 
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strange subversion of ideas good had, as it were, become to them evil, 
and vice was almost honesty; for they no longer concealed their de- 
pravity and blushed only at virtue. 

Atheism wasmniversally diffused in what was called good company ; 
to believe in God -was a subject for ridicule which they took care to 
avoid: I cite in corroboration all the writings, memoirs and individual 
correspondence of the time. Books of a revolting indelicacy were pur- 
chased at high prices and read with avidity; they published at that 
period an edition of the tales of La Fontaine, with a multitude of licen- 
tious prints, which, enhancing its price, (8 louis, about 200 francs) pro- 
cured it the title of the F'inancier’s edition: this work was obtained by 
all the rich, or what is the same thing, by the first nobility of the king- 
dom.”—Vol. i. pp. 97, 99. 


Our author then gives a list of many licentious works which 
were fashionable, whose names shall not defile our pages. He 
mentions the songs which were sung at every table, and the 
pictures which were exhibited ; as if the main object of socie- 
ty was the excitement of the baser appetites of our nature. 
He states the subjects of certain infamous discussions, which he 
avers, occupied seriously the circles of Paris, and which it is 
impossible for us to repeat; and he adds, “they gravely argu- 
ed these important questions as in our days we discuss the 
American revolution, and the great interests which occupy the 
attention of the whole world.” He proceeds— 


** By a deplorable fatality these two orders (the nobility and clergy) 
seemed to rival each other in depravity. 'The most infamous proceed- 
ings took place in the families of high nobility : ainsi un comte de Mo- 
rangies, aprés avoir seduit par un amour incestueux sa seeur naturelle, 
lasse bientét d’une union que sa monstruosite méme ne suffisait plus a 
rendre piquante, ne craignit pas de venir proclamer sa propre turpitude 
a la face de la justice et du public; il osait demander la nulleté d’une 
donation consentie par lui en faveur de cette infortunée. They made 
a parade of their most shameful vices: parricide and fratricide were 
familiar to men of the highest rank: we saw the counsellor de Byrdas 
fall under the strokes of his brothers, who were in sacred orders—the 
lewdness, I do not fear to assert it, of the prelates and other members 
of the clergy was pushed to so bare-faced an excess, that it cannot be 
denied, except by those who are determined to close their eyes on 
the truth, and decry the present generation for the benefit of the pre- 
ceding. 

** Among the number of the most corrupt of the bishops, Mons. de 
Villedeuil held the first rank; elevated to the see of Digne he had so 
scandalized the diocese, that a grave and respectable country magis- 
trate published against him a memorial in the form of a letter, in which 
he exposed the abandoned conduct of this high dignitary of the Church, 


hoping, by the publicity of the scandal, to effect his dismissal. This 


letter reaching Paris created a great sensation.””—Vol. i. p. 206. 
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He then proceeds to relate an anecdote of this bishop, which, 
he says, the celebrated Miss Raymond told him, and which, if 
true, establishes the utter profligacy both of the bishop and one 
of his subordinate clergy: but it is of a character that renders 
its insertion here utterly inadmissible. 

His picture of the Archbishop of Cambray, is painted with 
the same colours, and grouped with the Bishops of Orleans, of 
Strasbourg, &c. 


J’avais eté invité a une soireé chez le prince Ferdinand de Rohan, 
archevéque de Cambrai et frere du cardinal grand aumdénier de France. 
L’amphytrion, sans avoir beaucoup d’esprit, en avait pourtant un peu 
plus que son frére. C’etait un magnifique seigneur, aimant les arts, 
quoique peu connaisseur et protegeant les artistes par vanité ; au de- 
meurant, joyeux convive, et tout devoué aux dames; marquise ou 
grisette, tout lui etait bon. On assurait méme que comme son confrére 
M. de Jarente, evéque d’Orleans, il avait un goit decidé pour les sou- 
brettes. 

Depuis long-temps, les princes de Rohan avaient mis de céte toute 
vergogne, et se livraient sans contrainte aux amusements les plus dé- 
sordonnes et les plus mondains; aussi recueillaient—ils ce qu’ ils 
avaient semé ; l’estime publique les avait abandonnés, et, pour quali- 
fier dignement un debauché perdu de vices, on l’appelait un Rehan ; le 
nom etait passé en proverbe, et en verité il n’y avait pas de quoi s’en 
etonner pour quiconque connaissait la conduite du vieux Soubise, du 
prince de Guémené, de l’archevéque de Cambrai, et de Vevéque de 
Strasbourg.” —Vol. i. p. 181. 


The pernicious influence of such characters upon society can 
easily be conceived. 

‘The noblesse of the court, however, ought not, it may be said, 
to be taken as a specimen of the nobility and gentry in the pro- 
vinces. Simplicity and virtue, it may be supposed, on being 
banished from the city, would find a refuge in the country. 
This may be true, as a general rule, but France at the period 
of which we are treating formed an exception to it. Our au- 
thor represents these provincial gentry as being equally corrupt, 
and far more ignorant and insufferable, than those of Paris and 
Versailles. He says— 


“ The provinces were filled with nobility and persons who had been 
ennobled—they were foolish, obstinate, rude, insolent and insupportable 
personages ; destitute of all instruction ; without reading or any know- 
ledge of the world; esteeming themselves the flower of christianity, 
and perfectly certain that they were a very superior race to the plebe- 
ians. At Paris it was impossible to form a just opinion of their absurd 
pretensions and their stupid pride. Some had learned at college a 
certain number of Latin words, which were of little profit to them ; others 
attached to the army almost from the cradle, were in the habit of treat- 
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ing every body as they did the wretched soldiers they tormented ; and 
when they came back to their decayed habitations, which they pom- 
pously called castles, they became the tyrants of their vassals, to whom 
they were all objects of execration. A residence in the country, be- 
came a real slavery to such persons as were not the lords of the manor. 
In the small towns it was still worse, for there the noblesse formed them- 
selves into a corps, and if they pulled each other to pieces, they sustained 
each other against the rest of the population. I knew a certain Marquis 
de Chatenay, who wished that every body in the town where he com- 
monly lived. should salute him with respect whenever he passed along ; 
a physician refused to do so; the Marquis brought a suit against him at 
law, and gained it. The doctor, in despair, avoided meeting this inso- 
lent patrician ; but on one occasion, when, either through spite or for- 
getfulness, he addressed him with his hat on his head, M. de Chatenay 
raised his cane and struck him to the ground. There were some ex- 
eeptions to this rule, but they were rare.”’ Vol. i. p. 351. 


But nothing evinces their folly more strongly than their treat- 
ment of the tiers-etat after the assembling of the States-General ; 
when it was so clearly their interest to conciliate, rather than 
exasperate those, into whose hands all the powers of the king- 
dom were rapidly centering. The court and noblesse looked 
on the assembled tiers-etat with the same proud eye that had 
scowled at them in the provinces. ‘They did not see in them 
the representatives of the French people, but merely so many 
shopkeepers, lawyers, doctors and low fellows congregated to- 
gether. ‘They had always despised them in the country, why 
should they respect them in Versailles? Accordingly, they vili- 
fied and ridiculed them—-they designated them as la cdnaille, 
and mortified them in every way. The lower orders of the 
clergy, as they had sprung from the people, were a considerable 
part of the tiers-etat, and they received the same contemptuous 
treatment. ‘The members were called by the most ridiculous 
names, and exposed to every petty vexation which could wound 
their self-love. A mean and wretched costume was prescribed 
for them, whilst the other two orders wore gorgeous robes of 
state. They had to get into the hall as they could by a side 
door, where they were often exposed to the rain, whilst the 
others marched in at the principal entrance with the pomp of 
civil and military honors. Yet, in this despised and ridiculed 
body, were to be found men of virtue and intelligence, of first 
rate talents, of pure patriotism, and great force of character— 
men, as far superior to those in the other orders, as wisdom and 
power are to folly and imbecility. 

Is it wonderful that as soon as they felt their own conse- 
quence, they should revenge themselves on their oppressors ? 
And who were these lordly oppressors ? Were they wiser, more 
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learned, more virtuous, and more powerful than themselves ? 
Or were they not notoriously more silly and abandoned ; and 
their power, did it not arise from their connexion with a mo- 
varchy which was tottering to its fall? Among the nobility 
attached to the court where could the king find an able and 
virtuous minister? Was it in Calonne, whose ability exhaled 
in fine phrases; who, borne down by the weight of an office he 
was incapable of sustaining, threw open the doors of the trea- 
sury to the insatiable courtiers ; who endeavoured to trick the 
notables by false statements; and who was eventually dismis- 
sed from a station he disgraced, to the great joy of all France? 
Was it in Fourqueux, his feeble successor, the mere locum tenens 
of de Brienne, the Archbishop of Toulouse? Or was it the 
last named dignitary who, as confident as he was impotent, soon 
gave the coup de grace to-the finances which he had undertaken 
to revive; and was shortly compelled, in spite of his intrigues, to 
yield up his place to the bourgeois Neckar’ Well might the 
poor king exclaim, when the queen pressed him to dismiss the 
archbishop, ‘ and who shall Itake? I see none about you and 
me but rascals or fools; let them no more propose to me a fine 
speaker or a gentleman; I want some one who understands his 
trade.” 

The derangement of the finances, as we have said, created 
the necessity for the call of the Parliament: the Parliament 
declared that the power to raise money was solely vested in 
the States-General, and the assembly of this body in its turn 
gave the wished for opportunity to those who were anxious for 
relief, and were ready for revolution: the people, indeed, had 
been prepared for it long before, as we have said, by the weight 
of taxation, by personal oppression, by contumelious treatment, 
by the dissemination of infidel and licentious writings, by con- 
trasting their rights with those of Englishmen, and by the ex- 
ample of the United States, where the new theory of the rights 
of man had been successfully reduced into practice. They 
were eager to seize upon the occasion which the exhausted 
treasury afforded to accomplish their purposes, without consid- 
ering that human wisdom could not prescribe limits to a peo- 
ple drunk with power, and without knowing or dreaming how 
utterly unfit they were to enjoy the blessings they coveted. 
They were unprepared for self-government; they are so to this 
day ; and they will always be so, until the blessings of a liberal 
education are universally spread over the land. But let us 
recur to the cause of this financial distress. Our author says 
it will be found principally in the profusion of the royal family. 
No doubt this increased it prior to the reign of Louis XVI; 
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for it is well known that his personal expenditures had been 
reduced even to a state of meanness ; it was not so easy, how- 
ever to lessen the demands of the others; but the public debt | 
had been a burthen to France long before the revolutionary peri- 
od. Her wars had created it; and its interest like that of the 
debt of Great-Britain, swelled up the taxes which were raised 
with difficulty. ‘The government was near bankruptcy for above 
, half a century before, if a constantly accumulating debt and : 
pale diminishing means of payment, are evidences of that situation. z 
| It is admitted, on all hands, that Louis was honest and virtuous, 4 
. though weak; he was desirous of doing good to his people to Z 
| the very last, but never knew how; his family could lend him 


i no assistance : his eldest brother, it is more than suspected, in- : 
trigued azainst him: the rest, as well as himself, had given their q 


confidence to courtiers destitute of merit or virtue; to men and 
women who only lived to pillage France. To the Queen he 
& . was ruinously attached ; he was, in fact, led by her, for she made 


, By and dismissed even his ministers at pleasure. She acted igno- 
| a), rantly, but not wickedly ; and was governed by the ladies of her 
ete court, and the Abbe de Vermont, who attended her from Austria, 
! sh : and was sincerely attached to her. He wasan honest servant, 
ey a. but an alien tothe feelings of Frenchmen, and ignorant of politics; 


he was independent in his circumstances, and strange to tell, 
he wanted no more; and by his disinterestedness and devotion 
; to his mistress, he gained her confidence, and led her undesign- 
edly, step by step, to her ruin. She entirely misunderstood the 


. lost popularity, observing that ‘‘ she would never be content to 
be the Queen of France if she could not at the same time be 
Queen of the French.” After the solemn, and tothem, sad proces- 

tt sion of the States-General, which was joined by the king, queen 
and all the court, where the sole cry of the people was “ vivent 
les etats-generaux :” vive le duc d’ Orleans where no whisper 

Hi was heard of “ vive le Roi’””—or “ vive la Reine,” a 


‘al { character of the people; and though, as desirous, as so frivo- ; 
8 {I 4 lous a woman could be, to cultivate their affections, the course . 
a! . she was led to adopt produced the opposite effect. She became : 
ne at length the subject of their undisguised hate; and when, too BS 
mit late, she discovered it, she was shocked and distressed; she . 
a) 7 implored the members of the family to try and recover their F 


|S “ The king re-entered fatigued with his painful march, and more- 
Cae over very sad: the queen more excited, with difficulty contained her 

Be chagrin: she had witnessed with a fatal presentiment the joy of the 
ata Duke of Orleans ; she pretended even that the virtuous wife of that 

al prince had a triumphant mien, and that she had badly disguised the 
ft) Gg pleasure with which the disposition of the people had inspired her.— 
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Mad. de Polignac had the temerity to advise her to exile the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans. ‘That would be inconsistent ;’ answered the 
queen; ‘ought I to punish those who know how to make themselves 
beloved? Ah! if I had only been taught that great art, they would 
not on this occasion have obtained this proof of the love of Frenchmen.’ 

* This remark made with profound sensibility touched the heart of 
Mad. de Polignac; it seemed to her an indireet reproach, and she burst 
into tears. Maria Antoinette observing her grief and its cause, flew to 
her and embraced her tenderly, saying, ‘ It is not you, my dear friend, 
I accuse ; you, like myself, are only a woman: but I complain of those 
who, having more experience than myself, have conducted me by a 
wrong road.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 371. 


Had this unfortunate queen permitted the affairs of state to 
be conducted by her husband and his ministers, without her 
interference in politics, with which she was as profoundly igno- 
rant, as most women are, it would, perhaps, have been better 
for them all. At any rate she would not have been the victim of 
the hatred of the people. Her pernicious influence over the 
fate of ministers, and the extravagance of the princes, are thus 
pourtrayed by our author. 


** Neckar, if he could have been heard, might perhaps have succeeded 
in retarding the fall of the monarchy ; but Neckar was odious at court ; 
he was a bourgeois, a merchant, a banker, a man of no consequence ; 
certainly a very ridiculous one, for he had no mistresses, and he was not 
disposed to pay the debts of all those who wished it done at the expense 
of the treasury. Nothing is more amusing than the anger you may 
trace in the memoirs and writings of the courtiers on the insolence of 
Neckar: had he not dared to ask of the king as a proof of confidence 
an entré to the council and an honourable recompence ? Was not this 
assurance deserving of punishment; should it not be curbed? The 
queen spoke against him and he was dismissed. Calonne was put in 
his place, and he did not hesitate to open the public coffers to all who 
wished to draw on them. One single prince in a few years drew out 
for his share fortu millions ; so did others: but the moment came when 
there was no longer any money to satisfy such avidity, when that arriv- 
ed, they were compelled to have recourse to extraordinary measures.” — 
Vol i. p. 235. 


The object, our author says, for which the court caused the 
notables to be called together was well understood by the low- 
est of the people. He overheard the following dialogue be- 
tween two women ofthat class. ‘* Que va faire le roi,” disait 
lune d’elles? “Il va se procurer les moyens de prendre notre 
argent dans nos poches sans trop nous faire crier—Ah! j’en- 
tend, reprit la premiere, la reine et le comte d’Artois en man- 
quent? Eh bien! est-ce a nous de Jeur en fournir?” But this 
was not the object. The people were already taxed to the ex- 
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tent of their ability, but the noblesse were exempt, and the 
notables were called to correct the partiality and arrest the pro- 
digality of the courtiers. This they failed to do, though La 
Fayette made a vigorous and bold push to unravel the myste- 
ries of their horrible peculation, and expose the frauds practis- 
ed on the treasury—bat all he gained was their immortal hate 
which to this day he enjoys. Indeed it was expecting too much 
of these men to suppose that they could voluntarily be induced 
from just or patriotic motives to disgorge their spoils, or relin- 
quish their opportunities of future gain, and it was positively 
absurd to calculate on their taxing themselves. To the mor- 
tification of all France the session closed and nothing was ac- 
complished of any moment. It then became evident that the 
remedy was to be found only inthe States-General, where the 
tiers-etat would have a voice in opposition to the noblesse; and 
to increase its effect, Neckar suggested that it should be al- 
lowed a double representation. As soon as they assembled in 
this increased strength, they took steps to monopolize all the 
power of the States-General in their own hands by a series of 
skilful manceuvres, in which a minority of the noblesse and clergy 
joined them, and which eventuated in having but one room in 
which to assemble all the three orders, whereby they became 
amalgamated into one body, governed by the majority; and as 
the votes of the éiers-etat, with the revolutionary nobility and 
clergy, outnumbered the others, the government became at 
once revolutionized. 

We must leave this matter here, being fully satisfied that a 
revolution, to the extent of procuring permanent relief, and 
some security against a recurrence of similar evils, was abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘lhe troubles which were immediately drawn 
down upon the heads of the people, cannot impugn the patrio- 
tism of the founders of the revolution. It was scarcely within 
the ken of human foresight, to discern the probable madness of 
the nation, when once made drunk with blood. Anarchy had not 
resulted from the recent American revolution, nor could they 
well foreseethe establishment of a military despotism, any more 
than they could the subsequent restoration of the ancient state 
of things—but here we are wrong, no such restoration has 
taken place. ‘Though France has again her Bourbons, she is 
comparatively free ; and the steady progress of liberal prin- 
ciples is every moment producing advantages. Her scheme of 
self-government has, it is true, failed; but, perhaps, it may 
hereafter be resumed under more favourable auspices. The 
revolution is not yet over; its excesses only are passed, never 
it is hoped to be again revived ; but the day must arrive when 
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the blessed fruit of so much suffering will be enjoyed in peace : 
and it will have arrived, when every Frenchman, let the form 
of government be what it may, shall be protected by fundamen- 
tal laws in his person and estate, and have a voice in the selec- 
tion of his lawgivers. 

It would be interesting to trace the méans by which the éiers- 
etat, step by step, obtained the sole power of the government, 
but our limits will not permit it. We must refer to the book 
itself where they are distinctly marked out. We must content 
ourselves with turning the remainder of our attention to 
our author’s portraits of individuals, and from which too we 
regret, that from the same cause, we can make but very few 
selections. But before we do this we wish to say a word on the 
pernicious influence exerted by the ladies on the affairs of state. 


We have said that most women are profoundly ignorant of po- 


litics. In France this was quite as much the case as every 
where else, and yet they took a decided part in every import- 
ant crisis, and most mischievously influenced the conduct of the 
government and noblesse. France had deeply to deplore the 
effects of the queen’s interference in state concerns, but she 
was not alone, for Madame Adelaide, the king’s aunt, thought 
herself qualified to direct his conduct. When the notables 
first met in royal session, she endeavoured to impress upon him 
the impropriety of his presiding over them or approaching them 
at all. He resisted—he told her it was “his duty to take part 
in every thing which could enlighten him on the state of the 
nation.” —* Be it so,” said this meddling woman, “ but wait 
till the next royal session, then appear; the business will be by 
that time better arranged, and you will be able to foresee what 
will be the result.” He weakly yielded to her foolish entrea- 
ties, as she was seconded by the queen, and consented that 
Monsieur should fill his place, by which he lost the ancient pow- 
er to adjourn them at his pleasure. ‘This mancuvre, it is said, 
was one of Calonne’s, who was afraid that something to his 
disadvantage might take place in the assembly that he did not 
wish the king to know of. | 7 

When the “iers-etat insisted on their right to a seat in the 
same hall with the other two orders, the ladies of the court 
with Madame Polignac at their head, resolving to oppose them, 
spared no pains to inflarae such as were peaceably inclined to 
yield, and to sustain the opposition of the adversaries to the 
measure. Our author says:— 


“ Des femmes jeunes et jolies ne craignaient pas, dans l’interét de 
leur caste, d’employer des seductions qui exposaient leur honneur, pour 
VOL. VI.—NO. II. 
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regner ceux qui, plus faibles ou mieux eclairés, auraient fini par consen- 
tir a se soumetire au veeugeneral. Ty avait cercle tous les soirs chez la 
duchesse favorite ; 1a on ne soutenait que la these dangereuse de la résis- 
tance, 14 on faisait jurer ala noblesse de ne céder jamais, on lui mon- 
trait la perte de tous ses avantages comme la consequence infaillible 
d’un rapprochement avec les tiers, on lui faisait envisager la gloire qu’il 
y aurait pour elle a ne pas se méler a des vilains ; le sort de la France, 
de la cour, de la monarchie est dans vos mains, disait-on, montrez-vous 
dignes de vos péres, et songez que vous forlignerez du jour ot vous 
fraterniserez avec la bourgeoisie.”-—Vol i. p. 401. 


Thus were the seeds of hatred and malice industriously sown 
by those who knew not if they were doing right or wrong; and 
women, instead of devoting themselves to those domestic duties, 
in the performance of which alone they shine, were seen entic- 
ing or goading their husbands, sons and lovers to civil contest! 
And they acted a similar though worse part after the flight of 
the princes from France. Instead of basely leaving their 
country and their king in the bloody hands of their enemies, it 
was the duty of the nobles and gentry to endeavour to stop the 
torrent of jacobinical misrule by uniting and breasting the 
storm. Had this been done, the horrors of the revolution might 
have been avoided, and a salutary reform of grievances attain- 
ed. Asa body they were decidedly more numerous than the 
jacobins; but instead of joining together their strength to save 
the state, each endeavoured to save himself: individually brave, 
says our author, none of them would have refused to expose his 
life in a duel, yet, as a body, they acted like cowards. 


* The women, who have always pushed us on to the commission of 
all sorts of folly, took it into their heads to force all the gentlemen to 
emigrate, and they employed the numerous resources which their influ- 
ence gives them, to effect this purpose, which was culpable, as soon as 
the king was threatened. The stupid vanity of the courtiers made 
them believe that their absence would annihilate the nation; that the 
populace would regard themselves as lost when their great lords had 
abandoned them! Another suicidal calculation was the disorganiza- 
tion of the army by depriving it of its officers, &c. Les femmes furent 
celles qui firent le plus de mal a la famille royale, par ’exageration de 
leurs sentiments. Elles ne voulaient reconnaitre pour gentilshommes 
francois que ceux qui passaient a l’etrange ; on n’etait chevalier que 
lorsque l'on prenait la fuite, et pour avoir de ’honneur a leurs yeux, il 
fallait necessairement porter les armes contre sa patrie. Madame de 
Saint Ch————, a l’entendre, ne prenait des amants que pour les con- 
traindre 4 quitter la France, &c. J’ai connu une dame de Suval qui dit 
a sa fille unique, prete a se marier: ‘ Mon enfant, prends patience, en- 
voie ton future de l'autre coté du Rhin faire une campagne, tu l’epou- 
seras auretour; mais s’il persiste 4 demeurer, je vous refuse ma bene- 
diction, et je ne vous verrai jamais.’ Ce n’etait pas la seule folle de ce 
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genre. Combien n’avons-nous pas entendu des femmes dire aux hommes 
de leur societé : ‘ Que faites-vousici? votre place est aupr’s des princes.’ 
et du Louis XVI pas un mot; personne ne songeait a lui envoyer des 
defenseurs ; on cherchait au contraire a le ravir par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles.” &c.—Vol. i. p. 481. 


_ Let us now take a view of some of the distinguished indivi- 
duals as they appeared to our peer in the various periods of his 
long life. 

In the eighteenth year of his age, whilst he was at college 
at Paris, his uncle wished him introduced to Voltaire, who had 
lately arrived in the city, where his presence created a great 
sensation among all ranks. His name and writings were in 
every mouth, and no one spoke of him but in terms of the high- 
est admiration. His fame had made a profound impression 
upon the imagination of our young peer, who trembled at the 
thought of encountering so extraordinary a personage. He had 
seen his portrait and figured him in his own mind as of a large 
person, handsome in his old age, with a dignified mien, and a 
dress like all the world. 


“Imagine my disappointment when I found myself facing, not a man 
but rather a skeleton, with its bones barely covered with a black and 
wrinkled skin. His face was horribly meagre, his mouth seemed cleft 
to the ears; he had no teeth and a sardonic grin dwelt perpetually 
on his pale and thin lips; his eyes shot flames: I have retained, to this 
heur, the extraordinary expression they produced on me; they were two 
diamonds, two resplendent carbuncles; he had also in those eyes, geni- 
us, wit, malice, observation—the more you examined them the more 
evident it appeared that they could only belong to one elevated by 
nature above the common race of man. 

“The patriarch of Ferney seemed bent; his arms were long and 
meagre—his hands pale—his fingers bony: his small head was covered 
with a huge wig, almost after the fashion of Louis XIV, on which he 
had a cap of black velvet fastened by a red ribbon: he wore breeches of 
red velvet garnished with gold lace; red silk stockings rolled over the 
knee, and square-toed shoes with diamond buckles—he had a vest of 
gold brocade, a velvet coat like the breeches, and over all a magnificent 
rose-coloured robe de chamber lined with white fur, which had been 
given him by the Empress of Russia; the whole certainly formed a 
most whimsical costume, but it was not unbecoming to M. de Voltaire— 
one would have been almost sorry to find him like other people; it was 
necessary that even his exterior should distinguish him from others. 

** 1 hung back behind my uncle, hardly daring to advance, and more 
curious to examine the great man, than desirous to speak to him—my 
great apprehension was lest he should address me. I was wrapped in 
most respectful admiration, when my uncle, taking me by the hand, 
presented me according to rule. Voltaire praised my figure, and in- 
quired where I was in my stadies. ‘Lam im rhetoric, said T, trembling 
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as well as blushing ; he perceived it, and assuming a pleasant air, said, 
‘I make you afraid?’ ‘No, sir, but you annihilate me!’ This word 
appeared to flatter him. He resumed— they only make you acquainted, 
I presume, with Greek or Latin authors?’ ‘ We learn, by heart, the 
choicest parts of the modern fine geniuses, Racine, Corneille and Vol- 
taire,’ added I, stammering. ‘ Your nephew is a very genteel young 
man,’ said he, with an air of content, which I attributed to my little 
flattery. Other visiters arrrived, and we took our leave, my uncle quite 
puffed up with his nephew, and I very much satisfied with the interview.” 


Voltaire died a very few months after this. Our peer was 
subsequently introduced to a crowd of men of letters and dis- 
tinguished persons. He says— 


‘“* Marmontel was the first I remarked at my uncle’s, and he was also 
the first to displease me: he had a dry, sharp tone of voice—he mistook 
jeering for wit, and had the ridiculous affectation of erying down the 
fine geniuses of the age of Louis XIV.; he, without doubt, hoped that if 
he could dethrone them, he might usurp their places: this calculation 
failed ; for in spite of all the Marmontels past, present and future, the 
homage due to Boileau and Racine will never cease, whilst the author 
of the Tales desigaated as moral, beginsto fall into the deep oblivion in 
which the last edition of his works has been plunged.” ' 


These remarks are not in the most pleasing strain, nor do 
we think them deserved. Marmontel certainly writes with sim- 
+ plicity, taste and naiveté. Some of his tales are delightful ; 
i and his Memoirs contain touches that would do honour to any 
i. writer. That he was profligate and heartless, we regret to say 
ia is true, but it is saying no more than that he resembled his as- 
p. | - sociates of the day ; and on this our author is silent; but the 
1 a man who could, by his pen, raise himself in the Augustan age 
1) of France, from poverty to affluence, from the mud cabin of the 
a peasant to an intimacy with the lords and ladies of the palace, 
ig was no ordinary person. We believe that it is probable that 
1} in the present day, when one-half of the world is catering after 
i novelty for the voracious literary appetite of the other, Mar- 
| montel may be laid on the shelf; and so may many others of 
if superior merit: but the substance of their works will not be 
if lost: it will gradually transmigrate into other volumes, and 
: continue to delight and instruct mankind. 


a “A more favourable opinion of him (continues our author) was en- 
a tertained in 1784. He, with La Harpe, occupied the first rank in 

literature; but La Harpe did not like him, and the compliment was 
| returned. Oh what an excellent personage was this little Monsieur de La 
Harpe! Eaten up with envy, enraged with all his contemporaries, he 
followed a different route from Marmontel, although at bottom he held 
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the same opinions: he had undertaken the task of exalting the dead 
beyond measure, in order to depreciate the merit of the living. To be 
entitled to his esteem, it was necessary to be duly and faithfully buried : 
his eulogies were but funeral orations ; his satires were constantly ad- 
dressed to those whose rivalry he feared: by only glancing at him you 
would discover that the consciousness of his own merit was suffocating 
him: vanity exuded from all his pores; he thought himself great—a 
genius: the dullest could observe this inflation of self-love, and you 
could not help repeating to yourself when you had La Harpe before you, 
the epigram of Le Brun, at once so just and so malignant— 


‘ Si vous voulez faire au plutét 
Une fortune immense, et pourtant legitime, 
Vous devez acheter La — ce qu'il vaut, 
Et le vendre ce qu'il s’estime.’ 


“‘ This writer, though destitute of imagination and sensibility, did not, 
however, want taste, and he held the sceptre of criticism; in the Mer- 
cure, he dissected the best established reputations, on which his scalpel 
always made some gashes more or less deep ; he granted favour to no 
one. ‘Heis,’ shid the Abbé Delille, ‘what I have found out too late to 
my sorrow ; a cross dog that is constantly biting, and would still bite 
when hie no longer has teeth.” La Harpe was insupportable by the 
pretension he manifested to direct the conversation ; it must, whatever 
it might be on, only move in the circle which he described with a despotie 
superiority, which could scarcely be endured.” Vol. i. p. 89. 


His notice too of Le Brun is very well, and contains a plea- 
sant anecdote, conveying a useful lesson to satirists. 


* Le Brun, our first lyric poet, if warmth, enthusiasm and impe- 
tuosity of ideas, united to a rich and uncommon versification, confer the 
right to such a rank, used ta visit my uncle; but not on days of great 
entertainment, because he would then have been met by a crowd of 
persons whom he would have incessantly wounded by his epigrams. He 
dined with us at our small parties, and then he was amiable. Notwith- 
standing this, his presence froze the guests and even the host. _ They 
knew that nothing could screen them from his sanguinary lash ; he was 
the person that Boileau has rendered so conspicuous. 

** A thousand traits of this kind are told, which are not very honour- 
able to Le Brun; still they received him in society: whether it was that 
they regarded him as a modern Aretin whom they hoped to disarm by 
obliging conduct, a kind of tribute they willingly paid, or that the plea- 
sure of seeing him strike others, removed the apprehension of being 
wounded in turn. It happened, however, on one occasion, I saw him 
embarrassed. One day at my uncle’s, a young officer, M. de Berblont, 
continued to tell, for a quarter of an hour at least, and without any one 
being able to change the subject, how his friend and himself had beaten 
a provincial poet, who took on himself the task of making verses on his 
regiment, (at that period this was for gentlemen a species of vengeance 
de bon ton against a man who was not well born.) Le Brunwas obliged 
to endure, whether he would or not, an attack on those wretched scrib- 
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blers who put their insults in verse, and who, according to our young offi- 
cer, ought to be chased ignominiously from the houses they contami- 
nate by their presence. He said he held them in such aversion, that 
without knowing them, and without their doing any thing to him per- 
sonally, he would take pleasure in boxing their ears wherever he met 
them. 

“It may well be imagined in what an embarrassment we all were 
in the presence of Le Brun, who, on his side, was not at his ease; he did 
not reply, but kept a profound silence : he took his departure immediately 
after coffee, and in a month after, when he re-appeared at my uncle’s, 
he asked what had become of Captain Bobadil? He has gone to his 
province, was the reply. Le Brun then drew from his pocket a biting 
epigram against the young officer: he read it to us, and as he finished, I 
approached and said to him, with a malice he well merited, ‘M. Le 
Brun, do you know before M. de Berblont went away, he asked for your 
address 1’ ‘ Grand Dieu! Of whom ?’ ‘of M. de La Harpe.’ ‘The scoun- 
drel has given it him!’ ‘ He seemed to wish, on his return, to become 
acquainted with you, for he told me he should pay you a visit.’ 

** Le Brun became sick with fright: he hastily took back his epigram, 
and two days after, he brought us an ode in honour of the regiment in 
which M. de Berblont served, who, by the by, never came back again. 
The poet had his labour for his baseness.”’ Vol. i. p. 91. 


Of Madame de Genlis, our author has nothing good to say. 
He refuses to admit her assertion in the third volume of her 
Memoirs, that the poet Chenier was in love with her. He says 
Chenier used to tell, with a foolish laugh, that he had on one 
occasion been obliged to play the part of Joseph ; and that one 
evening being at the house of a certain lady, who was honoured, 
as she herself has said, by the particular kindness of the Duke 
of Orleans, the unexpected arrival of the prince compelled him 
to suffer himself to be concealed in a great armoire, whose size 
and convenient openings for air, would make one believe it was 
made for such purposes ; but he protested, and our author says 
he may be believed, that he had no intimacy (accord) with the 
lady, and was an entire stranger to the imprudencies by which 
she awakened the jealousy of her most high and mighty pro- 
tector. She never pardoned Chenier, whatever his offences 
might have been, but pursued him with all the rancour of an 
enraged and unforgiving woman. Our author was, he says, well 
acquainted with her, and he sketches a likeness of her very dif- 
ferent from her own. He says he was shocked at the ruinous 
condition of every thing about her, and the little care she took 
of her person. She was an incessant babbler, and would suffer 
no one to put in a word. He saw her several times in the 
course of his life, and she was always the same. Her conver- 
sation, whieh she could have made interesting, flowed continu- 
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ally in the same monotonous strain: she always made it turn 
on two points, first, her own person and works, and second, her 
enemies, whom she constantly slandered. Her details led him 
to believe that she procured her information from servants. She 
used to declaim furiously against Mesdames Cottin and De Staél, 
whom she hated equally—she would then revert to her manu- 
scripts, her paintings, her embroidery, and above all, her harp. 


From this track she would not stir—try to speak on polities, the 
fine arts, literature, she brought it back to herself—always her- — 


self. Her eight volumes of Memoirs, he designates as a ro- 
mance, in which you can recognize neither facts nor persons— 
she places you in a different world from that in which she actu- 
ally lived. She represents herself as drivings her adorers to 
despair ; many fled from her society; others went mad—some 
even died! And yet, says he, “I recollect having seen them 
all, not, in general, very sad, but rather gay, and none were killed 
by the severity of her virtue.” Intruth, he adds, Madame La 
Comtesse, 


¥ 


“Les gens que vous tuez se portent assez bien.” 


At the capture of the Buastile he says she was enthusiastic— 
‘the sovereign people in arms appeared to her admirable—. 
she even exclaimed vive la roi! vive la nation, and she embrac- 
ed with a modest fervour the young Elie, the handsome Hullin, 
and the ferocious Maillard; all which, with many other facts, 
has escaped her memory.” 

Of Madame de Staél he speaks in terms of high praise and 
warm friendship. He says she was an universal favourite for 
other qualities than beauty. The exalted speculations of ge- 
nius possessed very powerful attractions for her, but notwith- 
standing, she could descend to the earth when it was necessary 
to think about the fashions, which were in her eyes an import- 
ant concern; and she spoke on it with as much gravity and 
interest as other women. He heard her, in one instance, discuss 
the shape to be given to a turban with a warmth and eloquence 
that confounded him: the milliner, at whose shop they were, 
confident in her experience and skill, and careful for her repu- 
tation, could not yield to the wishes of the baroness—neverthe- 
less, the latter wished to convince her, and for that purpose 
borrowed from her genius one of those empassioned movements 
which were so familiar to her; she became so eloquent and so 
persuasive, that the overpowered milliner exclaimed, “ Ah! 
madam, you compel me to yield to you, but it is not the less 
true that in doing so, I make a sacrifice of good taste.” 
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Madame de Staél appeared proud of this triumph, which she 
related several times during the day with a marked tone of 
satisfaction, and with that vivacity which she infused into all 
her recitals. 

He has a great deal to say of her genius, but as all the world. 
are of one opinion on that subject, we shall not follow him. 
He justly remarks that she had too much to do, in other words, 
she was too meddlesome to be happy—she invented subjects of 
uneasiness as others do pleasures; she wished to govern not 
only her family and friends, but the state, and itis well known 
her pretentions on this point embroiled her with Napoleon. 
Her enthusiasm for her father was a weakness that may be for- 
given, especially as at one period all France, except the court, 
were equally enthusiastic; but her praises, however extrava~ 
gant, were received by the vain Neckar without surprise, as he 
was convinced they were his just dues.‘ France,”’ said be one 
day in a moment of exultation after his second cal] to the mi- 
nistry, ‘will, | hope, owe to me her happiness, but I do not 
foresee what reward she is preparing for me.””—“ Honours and 
dignities,” said Madame de Staél, with heat, “‘ for incense is 
the only thing which can be presented to the Gods.” 

Let us cast a glance, by the aid of our author, into the char- 
acter of this god of her idolatry. Neckar was detested by the 
court and forced into the cabinet by popular opinion. He had 
all the littlenesses of a person of mediocrity who aims at eleva- 
tion—he was seriously distressed by what he should have laugh- 
ed at, and more than once, as one of his friends relates, the 
husband, wife and daughter wept in retirement from vexation 
at the impertinent malice with which they were assailed by the 
society of the queen, but without her knowledge. This mis- 
placed malevolence and these bickerings, which nothing can 
excuse, increased the hatred which Neckar on the other hand 
bore to the noblesse: for it is remarkable (says our peer) that 
all parvenues hold in detestation the caste into which they try 
to slip at the very time they speak of it with contempt. It was 
not to a banker like himself, or a merchant, that he had 
ehosen to marry his daughter; but a man of quality ; and so do 
all others similarly situated. Necker wished to avenge himself 
and he cruelly succeeded, first by convincing Louis of the neces- 
sity of convoking the States-General, und next in procuring the 
decision, in spite of the majority of the second assembly of no- 
tables, composed of the same members as the first, that the 
tiers-etat should have a double representation.* His faith- 
lessness to the king, his master, is further proved, if our 


* Vol. i. p. 333 
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author’s statement of a conversation Neckar had with his friend 
M. d’Outremont, be correct. “At length,’ said he, ‘the 
States-General are convoked, though not without difficulty. 1 
was obliged to fight for them against the whole palace. You are 
connected with many of the deputies, tell them all that I have 
done for them. I think I have a right to their gratitude—say, 
above all, to the tiers, that they keep firm in their resolve to 
deliberate in common—they will carry their point if they know 
how to profit by the alarm of the court; for they are dying of 
fright there at the idea of having the accounts investigated, 
which, without doubt, the tiers will demand, and which must be 
presented to them.” 

When he was the second time made comptroller-general, he 
was blinded by his excessive vanity—he looked forward to be 
the guide of the assembly and the tutor of the king—he had no 
idea of meeting with any persons among the tiers comparable 
to himself in talents, or who would dare to raise their voices 


r 


against his opinions: 


‘“*T am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my mouth, 
Let no dog bark!” 


He said one day on this subject to the same friend, “Je vais 
étre furieusement occupé pendant la tenue des etats: les depu- 
tés ne Comptant que sur mol, et j’aurai douze cents educations 
financieres a faire, sans parler de la cour qu ’il me faudra con- 
duire par la main.” “It was,” says our author, “ under simi-/ 
lar delusions that he reached the moment of his second disgrace, 
and that he returned to the ministry a third time; but at this 
last period he did not retain them long. ‘The unanimous resis- 
tance they opposed to him destroyed, in a few days, his castles in 
the air, and he cotild no longer congratulate himself on the 
docility of those whom he had been pleased to regard as his 
pupils.” 

One of the most striking characters at the commencement of 
the revolution was Mirabeau—that extraordinary being, about 
whom so much has been said, and will continue to be said; 
whose genius illuminated all he touched, ahd whose memory 
is still fresh in our recollection. In spite of his vices he would, 
in all probability, had he lived, have’saved his country from the 
guilt of the innocent blood which has so deeply stained her his- 
tory; but he was, as is now ascertained, and as was suspected 
and charged at the time, basely cut off, just when his talents 
and popularity had been devoted to the salvation of the monar- 
chy, and the establishment of a liberal constitution for his 
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country. Our author dwells upon him with great delight, and 
we have followed him with pleasure—though he is silent on his 
ugliness, which Mirabeau, himself, in a letter to a lady, once 
described, as that of a tyger that had had the small-pox. We 
have room for a few extracts only. 


“There was nothing in Mirabeau like what you meet with in 
ordinary men: his was a soul by itself, as potent for evil as for good, in- 
capable of doing either by halves: he was a libertine ; could he be other- 
wise? It was fire that circulated in his veins. He had no idea of the 


- value of money; his spirit was that which inspired the great men of 


Sparta, or of Rome, and his physical habits were those of the most 
effeminate sybarite; he took delight in the refinements of dress; he 
loved perfumes, and he could not go afoot; a carriage was indispen- 
sable to him: in a word, under the garb of a courtier, he concealed 
the superiorityof a great statesman. He sought glory though it was 
only a sound. He wrote with great ability, but his eloquence had a 
much higher rcach—it drew after it—it overturned all obstacles. Yet 
by a con which is more common than is supposed, he was not the 
same mam *h the world that he was at the tribune; here he was vehe- 
ment, fiery, bitter, irascible; there he became soft, desirous of pleasing, 
polite, yielding; and this difference was so striking that even his inti- 
mate friends were always astonished at it.”"—Vol. i. p. 359. 

_ Asa member of the tiers-etat, although of the ancient noblesse, 
he governed all, and from the very first day obtained an ascen- 
dancy over the assembly, that Neckar with all his boasted ta- 
leuts could not overcome nor even equal. Attempts were made 
to gain him over, one of the first of which is detailed by our 


author. Mirabeau declined the overtures, though very good- 


naturedly, saying to the proposer :—“ Ecoutez-moi un instant, 
mon cher monsieur ; on dit que j’ai de l’esprit, on le croit; je me 
sens du genie, et je veux le prouver. J’aieu une jeunesse fou- 
gueuse, i! faut que je la repare, et la glorie peut donner la con- 
sideration.”” On the other’s still insisting, he laughingly ad- 
ded, “ Je ne suis pas a vendre, et si je voulais me mettre a I’- 
enchere, ce moment ne serait pas bon; on ne me connait pas 
encore, et par conséquent on ne me mettrait pas a un bien haut 
prix; mais que deux mois d’etat-generaux aient passé sur ma 
tétes et alors je serai apprecié a ma juste valeur.” 

When the three orders met together in royal session on the 
23d of June, and the king addressed them, concluding with ‘1 


command you, gentlemen, to separate immediately, and to re- — 


turn to-morrow each tothe hall appropriated to his order, there 


to take your seats: and I order the grand-master of ceremo- 


nies to prepare your rooms accordingly ;” the clergy and no- 
blesse immediately adjourned, but the tiers-etat remained com- 
pact and immoveable. The Marquis de Dreux Brezé, grand- 
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master of ceremonies, a man of moderate birth and more mo- 
derate understanding, advanced towards Bailly, the president, 
with a burlesque kind of dignity, and said to him, “‘ you have 
heard the orders of the king?” ‘“ Yes, Sir,” replied Bailly, 
‘“‘and I am going to take them into consideration with the 
national assembly.” This answer was not satisfactory: De Brezé 
exhibited some discontent, when the impetuous Mirabeau, vio- 
lating the rules of order, addressed him in a voice of thunder— 
‘* Yes, Sir, we have heard the intentions which have been sug- 
gested to the king: but you have here neither voice nor place, 
nor right to speak: you are not authorized to remind us of his 
address. Slave, go and tell your master that we are here by 
the will of the people, and that we will not depart except at the 
point of the bayonet.” . 


“The words,” says the author, “ must have been heard to conceive 
the effect they produced. I think I still see the grand-master of cere- 
monies pale, confounded, cast down, sweating great drops; neither 
knowing whether to sit, stand or walk: he remained dufing one or 
two minutes as if enchanted, and he finally staggered out like a drun- 
ken man followed by his escort as mute as himself. Never had the 
ear of a courtier heard such words, for this violent reply, which con- 
tained the very spirit of revolution, was very far removed from the 
hitherto humble forms of parliamentary resistance.’””—(431.) 
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When the patient Louis heard of this, he merely remarked, 
ie well, if the gentlemen wo’nt leave the hall let them stay 
there.” 

In spite of Mirabeau’s violent republicanism, and apparent 
honesty, he was subsequently purchased by the court. The 
details are given by our author, ‘and his account of the inter- 
view between Mirabeau and the king and queen, with their 
conversation, is extremely interesting. 'We wish we had room 
for it. Mirabeau had demanded this interview as a sine qua 
non; for he required stipulations on their part, and he wanted 
to test their sincerity by personal observation. Although they 
were prejudiced, and indeed deeply exasperated against him, 
they were compelled to use him, and therefore granted his re- 
quest. His manners and eloquence fascinated both, and when 
he took his leave, the queen said to her husband—“ voila un 
vrai gentilhomme, il en a les maniéres, puisse-t-il en avoir la loy- 
auté! au reste, je suis tres satisfaite de lui.””—“ I] nous a dit de 
fort bonnes choses,” answered Louis XVI. “et je regrette beau- 
coup qu’il ne m’ait pas eté connu plu tot.’’* 
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Marie Antoinette was, from this moment, under the charm that 
this man diffused over all who approached him. Our author 
thinks that, after this interview, Mirabeau was true to the king. 
His friend, Mounier, had a different, and, we trust, an unfound- 
ed opinion of him. His testimony is—‘ I have certainly never 
known a man of a more enlightened understanding and consum- 
mate knowledge of politics; nor of a character more venal, or a 
heart more depraved. His restless ambition, thirst for fame, pow- 
er and riches made him, at once, the slave of every party in the 
state.” Be this as it may, Mirabeau, soon after this, became an 
object of suspicion, as he had always been of fear and hatred to 
Robespierre, Marat, and the rest of that sanguinary crew. In 
a conversation which our author had with Robespierre (with 
whom he was intimate from his youth) he accused Mirabeau 
with being a‘traitor, who had sold himself to the court, and who 
had now become more dangerous than useful. These men 
wishing the destruction of the king, which they feared they 
could not accomplish whilst Mirabeau lived, conspired against 
his life. As Robespierre in 1793, in a moment of great exul- 
tation boastingly confessed, they resolved to poison him, as the 
easiest mode of disposing of him, and Marat undertook to have 
the drug prepared. ‘‘ They did not know at first,” says our 
author, ‘“ how to administer it; at last they thought that in the 
confusion of a large dinner they might dispose of the venemous 
ingredients either in the bread or in the wine, or even in two or 
three dishes which they knew Mirabeau preferred. Robes- 
pierre and Petion undertook to accomplish this execrable de- 
sign, and they were assisted by Fabre d’Eglantine and two or 
three Orleanists in waiting. Mirabeau had no suspicion of this 
perfidy. The poison manifested itself internally at a party of 
pleasure, which he attended after this fatal dinner, and where 
he made himself remarkable by all sorts of intemperance. He 
soon recognized the effects of the poison, and said to his inti- 

mate friends, particularly to Cabanis, ‘ you seek the cause of 
my death in my excesses; you will find it rather in the hatred 
which those bear me who wish to overturn France, or those who 
distrust my ascendency over the minds of the king and queen.’ 
‘Tell the queen,’ added he, to my uncle, who went to see him, 
‘that I die her devoted servant—that all the advice I can give 
her is to confide in no one; she has none about her but the 
foolish or the malevolent.’ ” - 

All France was interested in the illness of this extraordinary 
man, and his death occasioned a general mourning. His was 
an irreparable loss to the monarchy ; and well might the queen, 
when she heard of it, shed tears and exclaim, “into what a 
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state of wretchedness have I fallen, who am now weeping for 
Count Mirabeau! He had done us much harm, and at the 
moment he is about saving us, he dies!” 

There are many estimable characters sketched in this book, 
but not one more so, than that of our old acquaintance, the 
president of the frers-etat, and first mayor of Paris, John Syl- 
van Bailly. He, it is well known, enjoyed a distinguished repu- 
tation, and richly deserved it, as an eloquent orator, a learned 
astronomer, and a virtuous man. He was among those reform- 
ers who preceded the Jacobins, and who were really desirous 
of their country’s welfare and a limited monarchy. He wanted 
reform rather than revolution, and he could scarcely have 
anticipated the anarchy which unhappily ensued, during which, 
he and all the good men who had taken a prominent part 
in public affairs, were sufferers. ‘That he and they were blame- 
able for the manner in which they carried their designs into 
execution; for their apparent disregard of all the existing insti- 
tutions of their country ; and for the intemperate haste with 
which they endeavoured to effect their purposes of reform, we 
are free to admit :—they have paid the penalty of their rash- 
ness, but posterity will do justice to their virtues. In Bailly’s 
Memoirs, by his own hand, (which we are surprised our author 
has not mentioned) he says he had no idea of what was likely 
to happen till December, 1786, when, at a dinner party, he 
heard for the first time that the Notables were to be called. 
This made him reflect on the state of affairs, when he foresaw 
not revolution, but a series of important changes, which would, 
probably, be advantageous to the country. When he was told 
he would be named a deputy from Paris, he thanked his informer 
for his good opinion, but thought no more of it, till chosen ; and 
he says he mentions it only to show, that he was carried on by 
no exertion of his own to the stations he filled. He says he was 
attached to the tranquillity and mediocrity of his condition, and 
was of opinion the States-General could do very well without 
him. ‘ Destitute of talents for oratory, (says he, modestly, 
though mistakenly) and overwhelmed with timidity, I thought it 
would not be difficult to find in another the same zeal and in- 
tegrity, united with more suitable qualifications.” 

Our author bears witness to his eloquence and virtue. His 
sketch of him is as follows :— 


‘* He was a member of the Academies of the Sciences, Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, and also of the French Academy. He united to the 
treasures of knowledge the graces of an harmonious and elegant style : 
he joined the qualities of a superior man to those of the most amiable 
gentleman. He preferred retirement to society ; but although he with- 
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drew from our homage, he was followed into his solitude, and his name 
was on every tongue. There was no passage of his life which was not, 
at the same time, glorious and honourable. Grave and reserved in 
public, in private he made amends for it by an ingenuous gaiety: he 
was the best of human beings, and it gave him pain to believe in the 
wickedness of others: though repeatedly deceived, he suffered himself 
to be so again in a moment after. On one occasion, his wife endea- 
voured to put him on his guard against a person who, she rightly sus- 
pected, wished to impose on him, and he answered her, ‘I should too 
much regret the loss of an opportunity of obliging an honest man, were 
I restrained by the fear of doing a service only to a scoundrel.” 


Bailly did not seek the revolution—it sought him when he 
was nominated a deputy to the States-General, and made him 
play a part in politics in spite of himself: but, from the hour in 
which he thought he might be useful to his country, he never 
refused to serve her. He consecrated toher ‘‘ momertsthat were 
invaluable to science ;’ and-when we deplored the suspension 
of his labours, ‘‘I am in the first place,” said he to us, “‘ in my 
whole soul a Frenchman, and if, as you say, I am learned, the 
duties which that quality imposes, ought to follow after those of 
a citizen: if [ can assist in making one good law, it is prefer- 
able to one hundred astronomical calculations.”’* 

This is the true and holy spirit of patriotism ; and it led the 
martyred Bailly to the scaffold. It is this spirit which exalts 
him whom it inspires, above even the conception of ordinary 
mortals. It tears from his heart the low and debasing interests 
of self, the love of money, the fear of danger, and fills their 
place with one ennobling and absorbing passion,‘the welfare of 
his country. It was this spirit, in a purity which has called forth 
the admiration of the world, and which we delight to recur to, 
that enabled our ancestors, under God, to deliver us from the 
tyranny of our British brethren; and we hope and trust that 
when the time shall arrive again to require it, it will be found 
to burn as brightly and warmly in the hearts of their posterity. 

Of the Memoirs of Madame Campan, the queen's femme de 
chambre, our author speaks disparagingly. He says they are to 
be distrusted. Their being posthumous, is, of itself, an objec- 
tion to their credit, unless it appears that they are wholly written 
in her own hand, These have undergone some strange alter- 
ations, for she always spoke of events in a manner totally differ- 
ent from what has been published; and one particular and 
extraordinary conversation which she reported to him, has been 
entirely omitted, as well as other very curious facts. The tone of 
the Memoirs too, is quite apologetical, which he thinks unnatu~ 
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ral for one who was decidedly, though secretly, revolutionary in 
her opinions. He distrusts her fidelity to the queen, and gives 
a striking proof of her treachery, which General La Fayette 
can, if he pleases, verify or contradict. He says— — 


“J saw, with pain, the queen give so much of her confidence to 
Madame Campan: I had a little suspicion of her sincerity, and thanks 
to my intimacy with the enemies of the court, I procured some light on 
the subject, which made me see clearly, what to others was in profound 
obscurity. This opinion of Madame Campan might, certainly, be es- 
teemed calumnious, if that lady had really been what her Memoirs 
represent; but these, as I have already said, are not hers—the facts 
have been given, but with a new complexion. I am persuaded that the 
original, in her own hand, cannot be inspected, without discovering the 
remarkable difference between that and the book published. 

** Madame Campan, at the period of which I speak, was imbued with 
the principles of the revolution. She dissembled as well as she could, 
and deceived the queen who confided in her: this princess did not even 
hesitate to intrust her with the secret of her intended flight; and, in 
consequence, M. de La Fayette was quickly informed of it; but far from 
profiting by it, to injure the royal family, he arranged every thing so 
that the attempt might succeed, and if it failed, it was from causes inde- 
pendent of his will.” Vol. ii. p. 158. 


Our author afterwards found Madame Campan in Bona- 
parte’s family. The public voice accused her of having aban- 
doned the interests of the queen for those of the revolution, 
which was, probably, true, for she spoke of her ancient mistress 
without much emotion, and satire oftener escaped from her lips 
than praise. She had a number of piquant and malignant anec- 
dotes to tell, not one of which is to be found in her Memoirs. 
He regrets that they who superintended their publication, should 
have left out what she related, as well of the republic, as of the 
empire; for if these anecdotes could have been published en- 
tire, such as her son communicated to our author in 1814, we 
should, he says, have had some very curious details of the im- 
perial family, for whom she had a more decided affection than 
she ever felt for the unfortunate queen. 

Did our limits allow, we should take pleasure in showing 
from our author, the situation of Robespierre when his sangui- 
nary power was felt to be slipping from him. His agony was like 
that of the wretch who is suspended by his hands over a precipice, 
suffering the bitter tortures of a dreadful death sometime be- 
fore he falls! We should like too to mark the slow degrees by 
which Chenier, once an enlightened and humane man, was led 
by the unrestrained indulgence of party spirit, into the fatal 
gulph of crime, till he consummated the destruction of his vir- 
tues, and became a jacobin and regicide. The lessons might 
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During the reign-6f terror, our peer, chsegh Known to be a 
loyalist, was obliged, in order to save his life,to cultivate the 
good will of Robespierré; who, as an old aequaintance, pro- 
fessed for him some regard, and promised to watch over his 
safety. This promise, of course, he violated as soon as he found 
it inconvenient to keep it, and his protegé was saved by the in- 
terference of Chenier, and the sidden fall of the tyrant." ‘Pre- 
vious to this event, he accepted, though reluctantly, an invitation 
to dine with Robespierre at the Palais Royal, in company with 
Caritat, ex-marquis of Condorcet, Barbaroux, Herault de 
Schelles, and others, among whom were the men-tigers, Cou- 
thon and Marat, whose figires, dress and*conversation, he still 
recalls with peculiar horror. He says their hatefal persons 
exhaled a fetid odour which was natural to them ; it made the 
heart sick, and seemed to be a warning given by nature to guard 
mankind against these two monsters. At this dinner, he be- 
came personllly acquainted with these bloody jacobins and their 
designs, of which they made no secret. It is sufficient to say, 
their designs were executed to the letter, without harrowing 
the feelings of our readers by the recital. Our author has made 
a lively sketch of these different butchers of mankind, and we 
had proposed to exhibit them, but the subject is too shocking, 
and‘we refrain. We are tempted, however, to trespass a little 
upon their feelings, and bring this article to a close, by giving 
a slight sketch of a personal adventure of our peer, which has 
quite a dramatic interest, and in which, one of these monsters, 
like the serpent in Eden, played a distinguished part. 

One morning our nobleman’s baker expressed to his assistant, 
(officieux, the title given by the republic to servants) a desire to 
see him, and as it would have been hazardous to refuse such a 
favour to one of the sovereign people, he was, of course, admit- 
ted and graciously received. ‘The baker commenced his haran- 
gue very formally. ' 


“ Citizen, though we may love the republic, we may, notwithstand- 
ing, have a tender heart for the unfortunate. There is in my house a 
g citoyenne who is very miserable—her brother has emigrated, and 
hes mother died of grief—her poor father is in the prison of Luxem- 
bourg, expecting every day his trial and condemnation. He was a 
lodger of ours for twelve years, and we never heard any harm of him— 
he was a peaceable man and a republican as we all ere; but they say 
he has offended somehow, and he has been in prison for amonth. His 
young daughter is in despair; she cannot procure his. liberty, nor 
even get a sight ofhim. I have thought, as you are intimate with our 
incorruptible Robespeirre, you would not refuse to ask permission for 
the citoyenne to visit her old father?” 
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At these words the baker handed him a petition, addressed 
to the members of the committee of public safety, and a letter 
to himself from Albertine P. : the letter was in a simple 
but not inelegant style—its expressions poured from the heart, 
and excited his sympathy, and he could no longer resist when 
the baker added that she was but twenty-two years old, beau- 
tiful as an angel, and as modest as virtue herself. ‘This he 
candidly allows destroyed the merit of his benevolence. He 
also learned that the family were not noble, but of the mercan- 
tile class: that they had retired from business with a compe- 
tent fortune, though it was now very much impaired by the 
situation of the country. 

Yielding to his good feelings, which were now excited, our 
young peer immediately called at the house of Robespierre. He 
was from home, but his brother, who was very closely associa- 
ted with him, was present. The warmth with which the re- 
quest was urged made him laugh. ‘‘ Are you her lover?” said 
Robespierre. ‘I have never seen her,” said the peer. ‘Then it 
is pure generosity,” resumed the other: “but who has told you 
that these people are not conspirators” ‘* And why should 
they be conspirators? What interest have they? Are they 
great lords or priests? And must you always be armed with 
malevolence or distrust?’ ‘* Don’t distress yourself; I only 
spoke thus for amusement: let us see what you want. I have 
nothing to do with this permit, you must address yourself to 
Fouquir-Tanville; and as he does not know you here is a line 
to him, which may soften him. As to the petition, leave it, and 
I will talk to my brother, and try to oblige you, if the prisoner 
is not too guilty.” 

He then handed our peer a note addressed to Fouquir-Tan- 
ville, with a preconcerted cypher, which was recognized by this 
demagogue, of whom he gives a frightful description. He 
obtained the desired permission and withdrew from the mons- 
ster’s den. He carried it to the young Albertine P , the 
baker conducting him. She reccived him as her deliverer— 
she poured forth her thanks with a vivacity which so animated 
her beautiful figure, that he stood like one enchanted. She 
determined to fly to her father and readily granted the peer’s 
request to accompany her, for then, she said, ‘she would, on the 
way, the better express her gratitude for this kindness.” The 
expression sunk into his heart, and he already began to feel a 
young affection for Albertine glow in his breast. She took his 
arm, and after he had with difficulty succeeded in arresting the 
out-pourings of her gratitude, he turned the conversation on her 
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family. She spoke with such animation—such purity—such 
nobleness that he entered into her feelings and adopted her 
sentiments. When she entered the prison he waited in the 
street until her visit to her parent terminated. In about two 
hours she came out—her eyes red with weeping and her heart 
torn by the interview: yet she felt happy at having seen her 
father, and resumed her thanks to him who had obtained this 
favour which saved her from despair. 

From that moment our lover’s fate was fixed—he never suf- 
fered a day to pass without seeing her—he solicited the two 
Robespierres with so much earnestness in favour of citizen P—, 
that he obtained his temporary release during his illness, and 
he was removed to the baker’s. Here was a new cause for 
thanks. The presence of the sick old man was no restraint to 
their tender intercourse, and at length a declaration was made. 
Albertine appeared more distressed than pleased with the dis- 
closure, but she was not indifferent: there was something inex- 
plicable in her of which he dreaded to catch a glimpse. Some- 
times she listened to him with delight and participated in his 
tenderness—at others ske fled from him in tears imploring him 
to abandon her ! 

Far from yielding to her caprice he returned with ardour to 
the attack—he became more impassioned, and resolved to ask 
her in marriage. At another time he would not have thought 
of such a thing; but at this period old opinions had been done 
away, and the world was upside down. He felt that her influ- 
ence on his soul increased daily—it became riveted more firmly 
the oftener he saw her—at length he declared his wishes and of- 
fered her his hand. She listened in extreme grief, and far from 
answering affirmatively, she inquired if he had well considered 
what he wished todo? ‘ Do you know me sufficiently” said 
she, ‘to give me your name and confide to me your honour ? 
Are you sure I am worthy of it ’’ She uttered these words 
with a deep but mysterious emotion which strangely embarassed 
him: he was afraid toask an explanation and remained silent— 
she resumed: ‘* You ought not to doubt my love—you possess 
my whole heart and yet [can never be your wife:—there is a 
disclosure which it is frightful for me to make, and yet I must—I 
have prayed to be spared it; but you have by your honourable 
and seductive proposal compelled me to tell you all—your es- 
teem prescribes the rule of my conduct.” 

More surprised than ever by this he assured her he could not 
believe her unworthy of him ; he said if she desired to prove his 
affection by this means it was unnecessary ; for his opinion of 
her was fixed and unchangeable. ‘* You believe so,” said she, 
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weeping bitterly, ‘‘ but as soon as I shall pronounce the fatal 
words, you will regard me with horror !” 

More and more excited, he no longer knew what to think of 
her. He told her at length she had said too much to conceal 
the rest. She begged him never more to ask her to be his 
wife—if he only would not she could keep from him her sad 
secret. ‘I implore you,” said she, “‘on my knees, as much in 
my own name as in that of my poor father!” 

He told her she asked what was now impossible, but he would 
grant her a respite of eight days, but at the expiration of that 
time—* then” said she, interrupting him, ‘ eight days more of 
happiness are in store for me—at the end of that time it will 
cease to exist!” 

His impatience to penetrate this inystery, was no less great 
than the vehemence of his love, yet, though sure he should find 
her conduct irreproachable, he could not but anxiously desire 
to be fully acquainted with her to whom he wished to impart 
the title of his wife. He waited the expiration of the eight 
days, and on the ninth Albertine still avoided him: at last he 
caught her towards evening in his arms on the stairs. ‘ Will 
you speak,” said he? ‘ Yes, since I must be separated from 
you for ever,” and choaked with her emotion, she added, ‘“ I 
have been the mistress of Marat!” 

Unfortunate girl, she had sacrificed her happiness on the al- 
tar of filial piety. She had delivered herself to that monster 
as the price of her father’s life, but without her father’s know- 
ledge. From that moment her lover saw her no more. 


Art. IV.—The Works of Ben Jonson, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory ; anda Biographical Memoir. By W. Girrorp. 
In 9 vols. London, 1816. 


THE neglect, which the works of Ben Jonson have ever ex- 
perienced in this country, and the oblivion with which they are 
now threatened, may furnish a sufficient reason for our present 
attempt to awaken the attention of the American public to a 
just sense of their merits. But we confess, that we have found 
in the work before us an additional inducement to proceed, 
since Mr. Gifford has undertaken to exhibit the moral, if not 
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the intellectual qualities of this distinguished man, under a new 
aspect, and to disperse those clouds of envy and malignity, 
which have overshadowed his memory, and been deepening 
and thiekening around it for years. It is against the commen- 
tators of Shakspeare—the leaders, as Mr. Gifford terms them, 
in this crusade against the fame and character of Jonson—that 
he has directed the full force of his critical blows; and whether 
he has succeeded in protecting the reputation of his friend, or 
whether he has failed, no one, we think, will deny, that he has 
discomfited his assailants. If he has not proved the innocence 
of Jonson, he has at least done vengeance on his accusers, which 
sooth to say, might have proved to one of Mr. Gifford’s temper, 
not the lighter gratification of the two! 

The name of Ben Jonson is one of the most illustrious in 
English literature. At the early age of twenty-three—an age 
at which other men are accumulating the materials of future 
usefulness—he had already attained a perfect acquaintance 
with the literature of his own country, a complete mastery 
over the treasures of Greece and Rome, and what was yet 
more difficult, a thorough insight into life and manners ; 
and if we consider that, though respectably descended, he was 
born to indigence, and depended for the elements of his educa- 
tion on the bounty of some patron, whose name unfortunately 
is lost; that, after some years spent at the university, he return- 
ed to the trade of a bricklayer, which was his step-father’s em- 
ployment; that he fled in disgust from the intolerable drudgery 
of this occupation, enlisted as a common soldier, and served a 
campaign in Holland; that, returning to England, in his nine- 
teenth year he commenced his career as a writer for the stage, 
and that in four years from this period, he had produced the 
most finished and purely classical comedy which England could 
boast of; if, in short, we take in at one view, the prodigious 
stores of learning he had accumulated, and the discourage- 
ments under which he had amassed them, we shall perceive 
that we have placed before our eyes the image of a perfect 
intellectual giant. 

‘The dramatic literature of the day was but one step removed 
from its originalrudeness. Lylly, Marloweand Kyd, who were 
scholars as well as wits, had indeed written detached scenes of 
great excellence; but the advantages of a well connected plot 
were not yet perceived, and they had produced no play in which 
the scenes—while each sprung naturally from the preceding— 
had yet a common bearing on a predetermined end. When 
Jonson, therefore, brought to the service of the drama, his 
immense learning, and his rich talent of observation, he must 
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have contemplated a complete and splendid success; an ex- 
pectation not unreasonable, whether he considered the imper- 
fection of the pieces which then had possession of the stage, or 
his own immeasurable superiority over the writers we have just 
named. If Lylly, Marlowe, Kyd, and others of that calibre, 
had been his only competitors, these expectations might have 
been realized. But at the very moment when Jonson deter- 
mined to devote his talents to the stage, it was already in pos- 
session of the brightest and most glorious dramatic genius that 
the world had ever seen. Shakspeare had already struck the 
chords of that enchanted 'yre, whose tones had enthralled the 
senses, and kindled the imaginations, and gone thrilling to the 
hearts of men! His star, already “the lord of the ascendant,” 
was now culminating towards its zenith, and all lesser fires 
were dimmed and obscured by its superior radiance. It was 
not for the colder genius of Jonson, sustained by all his art, 
and fortified by all his learning, to divide the empire of opini- 
on, with this phenomenon of nature! 

We have, incidentally, in our former numbers, offered our 
willing homage to the unequalled merits of Shakspeare, and we 
forbear to press the theme; but we are unwilling to withhold 
from the reader the glowing tribute offered to his genius by a 
distinguished critic, who was contented to struggle with all the 
perplexities of a foreign language, in order to arrive at a just 
estimate of his excellence. ‘‘ Never was there (says Schlegel) 
so comprehensive a talent, for the delineation of character as 
Shakspeare’s! This Prometheus not only forms men—he opens 
the gates of the magical world of spirits—calls up the midnight 
ghost—exhibits before us his witches amidst their unhallowed 
rites—peoples the air with sportive fairies and sylphs; and 
these beings, existing only in imagination, possess such truth 
and consistency, that even when deformed monsters like Cali- 
ban, he extorts from us the conviction, that could such beings 
have existed, such would have been their conduct. Ina word, 
as he carries the most fruitful and daring fancy into the 
world of nature; on the other hand he carries nature into 
the regions of fancy, lying beyond the confines of reality ! 
We are lost in astonishmeut, at seeing the extraordinary, the 
wonderful, and the unheard of, in such intimate nearness.” 
Again, “this tragical Titan, who storms the heavens, and 
threatens to tear the world from off its hinges; who more fruit- 
ful than Aischylus, makes our hair to stand on end, and con- 
geals our blood with horror, possessed, at the same time, the in- 
sinuating loveliness of the sweetest poetry; he plays with love 
like a child, and his songs are breathed out like melting sighs! 
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He unites in his genius the utmost elevation and the utmost 
depth, and the most foreign and apparently irreconcileable pro- 
perties subsist in him peaceably together. ‘The world of spirits 
and of nature, have laid all their treasures at his feet. In strength, 
a demigod—in profundity of view, a prophet—in all-seeing 
wisdom, a protecting spirit of a higher order. He lowers him- 
self to mortals as if unconscious of his superiority, and is open 
and unassuming as a child.” 

It was with this gifted mortal, exalted as we have seen by 
the enthusiasm of the admiring critic, even to the station of a 
demigod, that Jonson had to struggle for the possession of 
popular favour ; and if—with little sacrifice to art and less to 
study, by the mere grace and bounty of nature—he threw far 
into shade his learned and laborious competitor, is it wonder- 
ful that his defeat should engender discontent? and if they 
chanced to write, (as did frequently happen) for rival theatres, 
is it wonderful that this discontent should find utterance, and 
encouragement, until at length it ripened into settled envy ? 
If we consider that Jonson was without a spark of enthusiasm— 
that he inherited a constitution, which rendered him more sen- 
sitive of defects, than alive to the beauties of composition—that 
he was of a temperament, in sliort, critical rather than poeti- 
cal—we must suppose that he would submit, with the worst pos- 
sible grace, to a verdict whose justness he would be the very 
last to perceive, and might even visit the preference shewn to 
his rival, with a resentment only to be justified by personal 
injury. 

There is no direct contemporary proof, however, of Jon- 
son’s malignity towards Shakspeare. It is inferred, rather 
from the proud and censorious spirit of the man, from the qua- 
lified praise with which he ever speaks of this dramatic prodi- 
gy, both in his ‘ Discoveries,” and in his “ Miscellanies,” 
from his conversations with Drummond, and lastly from the un- 
disguised manner in which, in his prologues and plays, he sneers 
at certain faults and extravagances, which, though they might 
(as Gifford suggests) be found in other authors, are unquestion- 
ably found in Shakspeare The charge was first preferred 
by Dryden or Rowe; Stevens and Malone have repeated it. 
But Gifford, who is certainly no half-way friend, who detects 
something of a kindred spirit in Jonson, and * looes him like a 
verra brither,” strikes at his adversaries as venomously as 
though he repelled a personal assault. He expends much 
‘excellent indignation,” and leaves the trace of his critical 
scalping knife on each who had dared to question the amiable 
disposition of the great satirical dramatist. Alas for Gifford! 
» 
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It was his conscience that quickened his zeal! In Jonson’s 
fate, he beheld a type of his own; he forestalled futurity, and 
read by anticipation the doom that posterity would award to 
William Gifford! Dryden (he says) is naught, for Dryden had 
a convenient memory, ‘* which was always subservient to the 
passion of the day.”” Rowe and Stevens escape with compara- 
tive impunity; but Malone undergoes the whole storm of his 
wrath. Malone has undertaken to prove, by quotations from 
Jonson, the fact of his hostility to Shakspeare. He relies chief- 
ly on the prologue to ‘ Every Man in his Humour,” and it must 
be admitted, that it appears at first sight, as a direct attack 
upon his works. Now Gifford shews, that the play was acted 
in 1598, and prior to the performance of those very plays of 
Shakspeare, which are supposed to be aimed at. ‘A date,” cries 
the editor in the pride of his discovery, ‘is the spear of Ithuriel 
to the enemies of Jonson; touch their facts with it, and they 
start up in loathsome and revolting deformity.” He convicts 
Malone of the absurdity of supposing a censure intended on 
those plays, which, by his own shewing, had not then an exis- 
tence; but Malone’s errors, are not Jonson’s acquittal. 

He may have erred in affixing the dates to Shakspeare’s 
plays—for these are to a great extent conjeetural—or admit- 
ting them to be correctly stated, it does not follow that the pro- 
logue was not interpolated, or altogether changed, for some of 
Jonson’s plays are published with two; it does not follow that 
this was the original prologue, for it was not published until 
1616, the year of Shakspeare’s death, and eighteen years after 
the first acting of the piece! He next discovers that Malone 
had referred to a fabricated document, (Macklin’s) as authority, 
after having, on another occasion, expended fifteen pages in 
proving it a forgery! And here he taxes him with intention- 
ally giving his sanction ‘to a recorded lie.” His zeal is not 
yet abated—he turns to the ‘ Biographia Brittanica,” and finds 
the following compiimentary notice of Jonson, credited to the 
**Conversations” of Drummond. ‘Jonson was, in his personal 
character, the very reverse of Shakspeare—as surly, ill-natured, 
proud and disagreeable, as Shakspeare was gentle, good-na- 
tured, easy and amiable.” He now refers to the ‘ Conversa- 
tions,” and discovers that the passage, quoted as Drummond’s, 
is the rascally interpolation of the Scotchman Shiels.” But to 
show that the portrait was sketched by Shiels, and not by 
Drummond, is not to show that it wants resemblance. The 
true question is, is it a likeness? and the true difficulty to be 
solved, why have so many writers concurred in thinking it so’ 
After all, there remains the testimony of Drummond as to 
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Jonson’s general ill nature. It is at once contemporary and 
respectable. 

In the year 1619, Jonson, then in the full vigour of his facul- 
ties, enjoying the reputation of his splendid talents, and the 
favour of the court, made a tour of recreation into Scotland, 
and passed some months in the house of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Drummond, himself an author, made abstracts of 
Jonson’s conversations, and sketched a character of the poet. 
He never published them, but they were published, thirty years 
afterwards, by his executors, who found these conversations 
among his papers. It is a curious and interesting document. 
It contains the most authentic, direct and particular account 
extant of the man, his habits and opinions. We proceed to 
gratify the reader with an extract. 


“* Heads of Conversations, §c.—Ben Jonson used to say that many 
epigrams were ill, because they expressed in the end what should have 
been understood by what was said before, as that of Sir John Davies. 
That he (Ben) had an intention to have made a play like Plautus’ Am- 
phytrio, but left it off, for that he could never find two so like, one to the 
other, that he could persuade the spectator that they were one; that he 
designed to write an epic poem, &c. He said he had written a dis- 
course of poetry against Campion and Daniel, where he proves coup- 
lets to be the best sort of verses, &c. His censure of English poets was 
this—that Sidney did not keep a decorum in making every one speak 
as well as himself. Spenser’s stanza pleased him not, nor his matter: 
the meaning of his Allegory of the Fairy Queen he had delivered in 
writing to Sir Walter Raleigh, which was, by the bleating beast, he 
understood the Puritans—and by the false Duessa, the Queen of Scots. 
He told that Spenser’s goods were robbed by the Irish, and his 
house and a little child burnt—he and his wife escaped—and after 
died of want in King-street. Samuel Daniel was a good, honest, 
man—had no children—and was no poet; that he wrote the “ Civil 
Wars,” yet had not one battle in ali his book. ‘That Michael Drayton’s 
** Polyolbion,” if he had performed what he promised, had been excel- 
lent. That Sylvester’s translation of ‘ Du Bartas,”’ was not well done, 
that he wrote his verses before he understood to confer, and those of 
Fairfax were not good. That the translations of Homer and Virgil, in 
long Alexandrines, were but prose ; that Sir John Harrington’s “ Arios- 
to,”’ under all translations, was the worst. 

“He said Donne was originally a poet—his grandfather, on the 
mother’s side, was Heywood the epigrammatist—that Donne, for want 
of being understood, would perish. He esteemed him the first poet in 
the world for some things : his verses of the lost Orchadine, he had by 
heart, and that passage of the Calm, “‘ dust and feathers did not stir, 
all was so quiet.” He affirmed that Donne wrote all his best “ pieces 
before he was twenty-five years of age. He told Donne that his Anni- 
versary” was profane and full of blasphemies; that if it had been written 
on the Virgin Mary, it had been tolerable ; to which, Donne answered. 
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‘ he had described the idea of a woman, and not.as she was.’ . He said 
Shakspeare wanted art, and sometimes sense ; for in one of his plays he 
brought in a number of men, saying they had suffered shipwreck in 
Bohemia, where there is no sea near by @ handred miles. That’ Sir 
Walter Raleigh esteemed more, fame than conscience—the best wits 
were employed in making his history. Ben himself had written a piece 
to him, of the Punick War, which he altered and set in his book. » He 
said Owen was a poor, pedantic schoolmaster, sweeping his living from 
the posteriors of little children, and had nothing good in him, his epi- 

ams being bare narrations. Francis Beaumont died before he was 
thirty years of age, who, he said, was a good poet, as were Fletcher 
and Chapman, whom he loved. He fought several times with Marston, 
and says that Marston wrote his father-in-law’s preachings, and his 
father-in-law his comedies ! . 

* His judgment of stranger poets was, that he thought not Du Bartas 
a poet, but a verser, because he wrote not fictions. He cursed Pe- 
trarch for redacting verses into sonnets, which, he said, were like that 
tyrant’s bed, where some who were too short, were racked, others too 
long, cut short. That Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, kept ne decorum 
in making shepherds speak as well as himself. He said Petronius, 
Plinius secundus, and Plautus spoke best Latin; that Tacitus wrote 
the secrets of the Council and the Senate, as Suetonius did those of the 
Cabinet and Court ; that Lucan, taken in parts, was excellent, but alto- 
gether naught; that Quintilian’s six, seven and eight books, were not 
only to be read, but altogether digested; that Juvenal, Horace and 
Martial were to be read for delight, and so was Pindar; but Hippo- 
crates for health. Of the English nation, he said that Hooker’s “‘ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity” was best for church matter, and Selden’s “Titles of 
Honour” for antiquities.” 


_ Sueh are the most prominent notices of Jonson’s Conversations 
recorded by Drummond, and here follow his opinions of the 
man. 


“« He was, (it is Drummond who speaks) a great lover and praiser of 
himself, a contemner and scorner of others—given rather to lose a 
friend than a jest; jealous of every word, and action of those about 
him, especially after drink, which is one of the elements in which he 
lived. A dissembler of the parts which reign in him, a bragger of some 
good that he wanted; thinketh nothing well done, but what himself or 
some of his friends have said or done. He is passionately kind and 

; careless either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well an- 
swered, at himself; interprets best sayings and deeds often to the worst. 
He wes for any religion, as being versed in both ; oppressed with fancy, 
which hath overmastered his reason—a general disease in many poets. 
His inventions are smooth and easy ; but, above all, he excelleth in a 
trapslation.” 


“The rage of Gifford at these confessions of Drummond, is irre- 
pressible. He launches his bolts at him, as though he would 
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annihilate him. His page seems to glow with the corrusca- 
tions of his anger, while he stigmatizes him as “ the cankered 
hypocrite,” who, under false pretence of friendship, had tempted 
him to unbosom himself, and the traitorous host, who should 


“ against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife himself! 


We cannot forbear to remark, that while this Jupiter tonans 
is hurling his imprecations against Drummond, for basely vio- 
lating the rites of hospitality, there is not a shadow of evidence 
to show, that he ever meditated the publication. If he had, 
we should leave it to casuists to determine, how far Drummond 
was defensible in disclosing the frailties of his guest. We 
might, in such conduct, see much reason to impeach his delica- 
cy, but none to question his credibility: the outline might still 
be correct, though we might feel that the colours had been 
laid on by no friendly hand. But another contemporary has 
spoken of him ina different spirit. It is Lord Clarendon, who 
says he— 


~ 
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** Owed all the little he knew, and the little good that was in him, to 
the friendships and conversation he had still been used to, of the most 
excellent men in their several kinds, that lived in that age; by whose 
learning and information he formed his studies and mended his un- 
derstanding, and by whose gentleness and sweetness of behaviour, and 
justice, and virtue and example, he formed his manners, subdued that 
pride, and suppressed that heat and passion he was naturally inclined 
to be transported with. While he was only a student at law, and stood 
at gaze, and irresolute what course of life to take, his chief acquain- 
tance were Ben Jonson, Selden, Cotton, Vaughan, Digby, May, Ca- 
rew, and others of eminent faculties in their several ways. 

** Ben Jonson’s name can never be forgotten, having, by his very good 
learning and the severity of his nature and manners; very much reformed 
the stage, and, indeed, the English poetry itself. His natural advan- 
tages were judgment to order and govern fancy, rather than excess of 
fancy, his productions being slow and upon deliberation, yet then 
abounding with great wit and fancy, and will live accordingly ; and 
surely as he did exceedingly exalt the English language in eloquence, 
propriety and masculine expressions, so he was the best judge of, and 
fittest to prescribe rules to poetry and poets, of any man who had lived 
with, or before him, or since, if Mr. Cowley had not made a flight be- 
yond all men, with that modesty yet, to ascribe much of this to the 
example and learning of Ben Jonson. His conversation was very good, 
and with the men of most note, and he had for many years an extraordi- 
nary kindness for Mr. Hyde, till he found he betook himself to business, 
which he believed ought never to be preferred before his company. He 
lived to be very old, and until the palsy made a deep impression upon 
his body aud his mind.” 
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That the testimony of Lord Clarendon is unimpeachable, we 
willingly admit ; but the reader will perceive that Drummond’s 
is by far more particular, and is uncontradicted in many an Un- 
portant point by that of his lordship. He will further agree 
with us, we think, in the opinion, that the phrase on which 
Gifford chiefly relies to rebut the testimony of Drummond, viz. 
“that his conversation was very good,” has a much more natu- 
ral and legitimate reference to the intellectual, than to the moral 
qualities of Jonson. For ourselves, we “o not believe that 
Jonson ¢herished against Shakspeare a feeling of malignity ; 
yet we have little doubt of his jealousy, which breaks out in 
various passages of his works, and is confirmed by the fact that 
he has never named him, without a side glance at his defects. 
Before we can consent to consider him the mild, amiable, unsi- 
fending being that Gifford represents him, we must have for- 
gotten his works, which abound in passages that contradict and 
discredit such a representation, and we must equally have for- 
gotten his history. ‘The poet’s whole life was a scene of struggle 
and contention. He was, for many years, the friend of luigo 
Jones, and a colabourer with him in the preparation of Masques 
_ for the court, yet he quarrelled with Jones, and Jaripooned him! 
He wrote plays conjvintly with Decker and Marston, yet he 
attacked them in the bitter, satirical drama, the ‘ Poetaster,”’ 
which they retaliated by the ‘‘ Satiromastix.”” Still he does not 
appear to have been implacable ; for in two years after he had 
held up Decker and Marston (the Crispinus and Demetrius of 
the piece) to the scorn and derision of the public, we find him 
reconciled to these ‘unclean birds,” as he had styled them, 
dulcified and propitiated, it would appear, by a copy of compli- 
mentary verses. Our idea of Jonson is, of a man rude in 
speech, arrogant in manner, of a bitter, satirical temper, who 
might be good company with his superiors or dependents—with 
James his master, or his “apprentice” Broome—but a captious 
and overbearing companion among his equals. What his ene- 
mies said of him, he himself tells us in the ‘* Poetaster.”’ 


** Demetrius.—Alas! he is a mere sponge! nothing but humours and 
observation. He goes up and down sucking from every society, and 
when he comes home, squeezes himself dry again. 

* Tucca.—T hou say’st truae—g sharp, thorny-tooth’d, satirical rascal— 
fly him! he will sooner lose his best friend, than his least jest. ”Tis all 
_ dog and scorpion—he carries poison in his tooth, and a sting in his tail. 
I'll have the slave whipped one of these days for his satires and his 
humours, by one cashiered clerk or another.” 


Had Gifford not been possessed by the mere spirit of contra- 
diction, he never would have dreamed of adorning him with 
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those mild graces, which were at once foreign to his nature, and 
inconsistent with his character as a reformer; he would have 
cautioned us rather against the exaggerations of his enemies, 
and justified the hot and biting censures of Jonson, by pointing 
to (what constituted their best apology) the rank follies and 
overgrown vices of the age. 

_ We come now to the consideration of Jonson’s works. He 
is best known to us by his plays; yet his efforts were by no 
means confined to the drama. He was the inventor of a new 
species of entertainment, the Masque! He wrote two books 
of epigrams, a collection of miscellanies in verse, called “ Un- 
derwoods,” and a collection of maxims and critical remarks in 
prose, under the quaint title of “‘'Timber,” or “ Discoveries ;”’ 
he composed, likewise, a treatise on English Grammar. ‘The 
edition of Gifford concludes with a body of poems, in honour of 
the poet, published shortly after his death, under the designation 
of ** Jonsonus Virbius”—a tribute which shows, beyond all dis- 
pute, the space which he filled in the public estimation, and 
the respect which he had won from the age in which he flou- 
rished. Of his “‘ Underwoods” and ‘“ English Grammar,” we 


have not space tospeak ; and we shall subjoin but two pasages . 


from the * Discoveries,” which we select as illustrating what 
we have already said of his splenetic temper, and his proneness 
to relapse into a censure of Shakspeare, however he may have 
commenced in his praise. ' 


“ In short, (says Jonson) as vinegar is not accounted good, until the 
wine be corrupted ; so jests that are true and natural, seldom raise laughter 
with the beast of the multitude. They love nothing that is right and 
proper: the farther it runs from reason and possibility, with them the 
better it is.” 


** De Shakspeare nostra. : 
“‘T remember the players have often mentioned it, as an 

honour to Shakspeare, that in his writing, (whatsoever he penned) he 
never blotted out aline. My answer hath been—would he had blotted 
a thousand! which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not told 
posterity this, but for their ignorance, who chose that circumstance to 
recommend their friend by, wherein he most faulted, and to justify mine 
own candour; for I loved the man, and do honour his memory on this 
side idolatry, as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, of an open and 
free nature; had an excellent fantasy, brave notions, and gentle ex- 
pressions! [why could not Jonson have paused here, and left it to 
others to point out the shades im the picture ?] wherein he flowed with 
that facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped. 
Suffilaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in 
his own power—would that the rule of it had been so too! Many 
times he fell in those things, could not escape laughter—as when he 
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said in the person of Cesar, one speaking to him—‘ Cesar, thou doest 
me wrong,;’ he replied, ‘Cesar did never wrong, but with just cause ;’ 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with 
his virtues—there was ever more in him to be praised, than to be 


pardoned.” 
Of his epigrams, the reader may relish a specimen. 


“TO ALCHEMISTS. 


“Tf all you boast, of your-great art be true, 
’ Sure willing poverty lives most in you.” 
“TO DOCTOR EMPIRIC. 
“When men a dang’rous disease did ’scape 
Of old—they gave a cock to Eseulape : 


Let me give two—that doubly am got free _ 
From my disease’s danger—and from thee.” 


‘* ON CHEVERIL, THE LAWYER. 


* No cause, nor client fat, will Cheveril leese ! 
But as they come—on both sides, he takes fees ! 
And pleaseth both—for while he melts his grease 
For this—that wins, for whom he holds his peace ! 


A CENSORIOUS COURTLING. 
** Courtling ! I rather thou should’st utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily. 
“When I am read—thou feign’st a weak applause 
As if thou wert my friend—but lack’dst a cause. . 
This but thy judgment fools—the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy spite betray.” 


The talents of Jonson were never more advantageously ex- 
erted than in the composition of his Masques. They may 
be said to have originated with him; they grew to perfection 
under his hands, and with one splendid exception,* they expir- 
ed with him. In the constitution of the court of James I. 
there was something to encourage exhibitions of this nature. 
The Queen was gay in her disposition—fond of entertain- 
ments—and precluded by her ignorance of the language of the 
country, from enjoying those, which formed the diversion of the 
people. Hence the leaning of the court to these costly and 
magnificent spectacles which were addressed as sedulously to 
the senses, as to the understanding. Magnificent they undoubt- 
edly were; they were exhibited in the court; Jonson contributed 
the allegory and the poetry ; Inigo Jones contrived the machinery 
and decorations; and the music and dancing were arranged 


* Milton’s Comus.”’ 
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by other artists of almost equal skill in their several depart- 
ments. Whoever has: studied the Masques of Jonson, will be 
struck with the profusion of learning be has expended on them ; 
he will perceive a fainiliarity with the mythology, the customs, 
and the literature of the ancients, that is truly astonishing, and 
a felicity of application and adaptation altogether peculiar; 
and he will, perceive, that instead of being crushed beneath 
this mass.of seemingly untractable materials, his fancy sports 
with it, and his genius moulds it into.the most graceful and 
attractive forms. The gifts of learning, and the graces of 
poetry alike conspired to enrich and embellish these produc- 
tions; and when we remember, that the first nobles of the land, 
and the Queen, with the most beautiful and accomplished ladies 
of the ceurt; were among the performers; that music, dancing 
and the most splendid scenic decorations, were among the fas- 
cinating accompaniments ; that each sister art was invoked to 
lend its contributions, sothatevery sense was regaled,while every 
faculty was echartned, we must consent to characterise them, as 
the most gorgeous and imposing spectacles ever presented at the 
British court. In the splendour imparted to these Masques by 
the participation of the King and the nobility; in the reputation, 
which a performance so honoured, would necessarily impart to 
the author ; inthe familiarity which must thus have been begotten 
between Jonson and the noblemen, whom he desired to rank 
among his patrons, we may see the reasons which led him to 
devote his talents to this class of composition, rather than to 
the stage, where his labours were less lucrative, less set off by 
accessary splendour, and far less certain of applause; nor has 
the world reason to regret his decision, since if ever he has 
soared into an elevated region of poetry—it is here. We have 
no time to dwell on these delightful compositions, which will 
be tread, after all the improvements of modern versification, 
for the smoothness of their numbers, as they must ever be ad- 
mired for their vivacity and learning. We speak of them in the 
mass, not meaning to deny that they are unequal, and that some 
may be selected which are both vapid in the allegory, and 
rugged in the versifi¢ation. But these we bequeath to such 
Aristarchus among our brethren, (if any such there be) as shall 
be disposed to feast on them. 
The ‘ Masque of Queens” was written, we are told, in emula- 
tion of the witches in Macbeth; and the learning and spirit of 
his incantations leave room to regret, that he had not oftener 
modelled after so admirable an artist. But it is in the Masques 
of ‘“‘Hymen,” ‘‘The Hue and Cry after Cupid,” and the 
“Vision of Delight,” that he has most surpassed himself and 
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forgotten the scholar in the poet; not but that the whole ground 
is enamelled with the flowers‘of Grecian and: Roman litera- 
ture, yet is there a native’spirit about them, that shews all this.as 
secoudary and subordinate, and there is a sweetness in the 
versification, which was not exceeded by any poet of the peri- 
od—a sweetness, the more remarkable.from its contrast with 
the hursiiness of ns dramatic style, and.which will even satisfy 
the modern ear, accustomed as it is, to the exquisite modula- 
tion of Pope., ‘The ‘* Masque of Hymen” was written in cele- 
bration of the nuptials of the Earl of Essex with Lady Frances, 
second daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, and was represented 
with great magnificence. ‘The bridegrom Was but fifteen, the 
bride but fourteen years of age, each of eminent beauty ! 


** Ah! senseless mortals, ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate !” 


If, amidst the splendid pageantry, while “Laughter, Sports, De- 


. lights” seemed to pervade the very atmosphere that encompas- 


sed them, some malevolent spirit lad unfolded the scroll of 
futurity, and revealed to them the web of guilt and misery, that 
the destinies were already weaving—if they had seen murder 
and adultery inscribed on that fatal scroll,,.as the sole fruits of 
that union which they were then‘celebrating with such elabo- 
rate pomp—what horror and consternation would have seized 
on that gay assembly! It is from the ‘ Epithalamion” com- 
posed for this festal occasion, that we wished to cull a flower for 
the gratification of the reader. But we are precluded by the 
discovery, that the ladies of the court of James, who personat- 
ed the chorus of virgins, were too fastidious to endure it, and 
omitted in the performance all but the introductory stanza; a 
fastidiousness which must excite ‘ our special,wonder,”’ when 
we consider what they did endure, , Jonson resented their deli- 
eacy in the following note, attachéd to the printed copy—“‘of this 
song, then, only one staff was sung, but because E made it both 
in form and matter to emulate that kind of poem which was 
ealled Epithalamium, and by the ancients used to be sung when 
the bride was led into her chamber, I have here set it down 
whole, and do heartily forgive their ignorance, whom it chanceth 
not to please.” ‘That we may not utterly disappoint the reader 
we select a passage from another Epithalamion, which, more 
fortunate than its predecessor, appears to have passed the ordeal 
of the choral virgins! It is from the “ Hue and Cry after Cu- 
pid” a masque written in celebration of the nuptials of the Ear! 
of Haddington. 
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‘“* Up, youths and virgins, up, and praise 
' The God, whose nights outshine his days ; 
Hymen, whose hallowed rites 
Could never boast of brighter lights ; 
Whose bands pass liberty. 
Two of your troop, that with the morn were free, 
Are now waged to his war. 
And what they are, 
If you'll perfection see, 
Yourselves must be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star ! 


Whatjj@y or honours can compare 
With holy nuptials, when they are 
Made out of equal parts 
Of years, of states, of hands, of hearts ! 
When in the happy choice 
The spouse and spoused have the foremost voice ! 
Such, glad of Hymen’s war 
Live what they are, 
And long perfection see : 
And stich ours be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


* Love’s commonwealth consists of toys ; 
His council are those antic boys 
Games, Laughter, Sports, Delights, 
That triumph with him on these nights: 
To whom we must give way 
For now their reign begins, and lasts till day. 
They sweeten Hymen’s war, 
And, in that jar 
Make all, that married be 
Perfection see, 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star !” 


What follows is selected from the “ Vision aeDotighyy ¢ it is 


Night that speaks 


Night—* Break Fant’sie, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings ; 
~ Now all thy figures are allow’d 
* And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream, 


And tho’ it be a waking dream, 


Chorus—Y¥et let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
And music in their ear.” 
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Again—Chorus, (describing a dance.) 


** In curious knots and mazes so, 
The spring at first was taught to go; 
And Zephyr, when he came to woo 
His Flora, had their motions too! 
And thence did Venus learn to lead 
Th’ Idalian brawls, and so to tread 
As if the wind—not she—-did walk 
Nor press’d a flower nor bow’d a stalk.” 


Can this be Ben Jonson, the writer of ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,” the dweller upon all that was coarse in the dialect and 
offensive inthe manners of theage? But we can pardon much 
to the composer of such elegant verses, and we have already 
forgiven him, for having dressed out his goddess in the sandals 
of Camilla. 

We come now to speak of those works by which posterity 
will measure the intellectual strength of Jonson. ‘The age of 
Elizabeth was marked by a decided advancement in arts and 
letters. The religious controversies of the preceding reign, 
had kindled the passions of the people, and impelled them in 
the direction of learning. Classical literature received a full 
share of this new born zeal, and it may be doubted whether the 
great repositories of ancient wisdom, were ever more devoutly 
studied, or thoroughly mastered, than at the close of the six- 
teenth century. The drama, too, received its impulse, and in less 
than forty years from its first rude efforts, had attained, perhaps, 
its utmost point of excellence: had advanced in that period from 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” and Gorbodue,” to the sublime, 
though fantastic creations of Shakspeare, and the more la- 
boured and regular, though less inspired productions of Jonson. 
Other writers, indeed, had prepared the way for their success. 
Lilly, the Euphenist, whose wit was overlaid with affectations, 
the facetious Kyd, and Marlowe, the irregularity of whose works 
are redeemed by some magnificent passages, had each contri- 
buted to elevate and reform the stage. Then came Shakspeare, 
less instructed even than these in the learning of the schools, 
but possessed of an instinct of wisdom, that made learning 
needless ; he took the drama as he found it, and worked up 
indifferently the wild romances of Italy, and the Chronicles of 
England. But though inexpressibly superior in execution, his 
pieces were almost as irregular in plan, as the works of his pre- 
decessors. ‘The principles of the ancient drama, the unities 
of time and place, and even of action, were not, and could not 
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be observed in some of those dramatised histories, that embrac- 
ed the transactions of an entire life. Jonson, ten years the 
junior of Shakspeare, could not hope to rival him in his genius, 
but what he could do, he accomplished. He reformed the 
stage ; he introduced that regularity, which it so much needed : 
and in 1598, presented the English nation with a comedy, 
framed upon the classical models, and finished in strict confor- 
mity with the true principles of the dramatie art. 

** Every Man in his Humour,” is a comedy purely national. 
England furnishes both the characters and the incidents. It is 
one of those plays which few men would patiently sit out in the 
representation, and as few desire to leave unread. It is, strict- 
ly speaking, a play of character, in contradistinction to a piay of 
intrigue, and we know of no play, of this exclusive stamp, how- 
ever vigorously composed, which could command the attention 
of a modern audience. Our ancestors were of a far more pa- 
tient and enduring temper! Considering this then, as peculi- 
arly a play of character, we must give Jonson credit for the 
force with which he has conceived, and the fidelity with which 
he has sustained them. Kitely is a well designed expression of 
jealousy ; and the passage, in which he betrays to Cash, in his very 
anxiety toconceal it, the secret worm that preyed upon him, will 
strike every discerning reader, as particularly true to nature. 
Bobadil is an admirable portrait: the class, indeed, is found in 
Plautus, but the individual is a braggart of genuine English 
growth; his swaggering among the dupes, his bullying, where- 
ver it is safe, is done to the life; his beating Cob is exqui- 
site, and calculated to deceive all superficial judges as to his 
true metal. It is done, so con amore, that it seems to spring 
from the mere excess and overboiling, as it were, of his valo- 
rous spirit, and we have almost allowed ourselves to be impos- 
ed on, when we find him stiddenly disenchanted by the cudgel of 
Downright, and shrinking back into his proper proportions. If 
the reader will be at the pains of a second perusal, he will 
agree with us in thinking, that the scenes in which Cob and Tib 
appear, are not those in which the author has shewn the least 
discernment or power of characterization. What then are the 
faults of this play, enriched with such variety of well drawn 
characters, and enjoying in the preservation of the unities, a 
conformity with the ancient models of dramatic excellence? The 
greatest defect is in the plan itself; the author paints humours, 
not passions; and it has been acutely observed, that ‘though 
passions, like humours, may be unamiable, they can never 
be uninteresting.” ‘There is another fault; we have actually no 
plot, and no love; we havea marriage without courtship, and 
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an elopement without the opposition of friends; the entangle- 
ment (such as it is) and the disentanglement, being effected 
through the intervention of ‘ Brainworm,’? who assumes the 
most preposterous disguises, yet every where escapes detection ! 

The next production of Jonson was, “ Every Man out of his 
Humour.” Here, too, there is variety of amusing and ridicu- 
lous characters, but they pass successively over the stage, like 
the figures of the magic lautern, and with scarcely more con- 
nexion in the plot, the whole machinery is carried on; by the 
agency of Carlo Buffone and Macilente, the one a mischiev- 
ous, the other a disappointed and malignant man, who, happily 
for the author, and for poetic justice, employ themselves in ex- 
posing the follies, or lashing the vices of his dramatic charac- 
ters. Inthis play he made further approaches to an imitation 
of the ancients, by adopting a chorus, which appears on the stage 
and criticises each scene as it passes. We feel disposed, 
in this instance, to impeach the highest quality of Jonson's 
- mind—his judgment. The chorus of the ancient Greek come- 
dy was a numerous body, not occupying the stage itself, but a 
distinct portion of the theatre corresponding with our orchestra. 
Its duties were various and important. Originally, it was an 
ideal personation of the audience itself, and was employed by 
the dramatic poet, to explain or defend his inventions, by the 
recitative, or to relieve the langour of representation, by 
songs and dances, which, constituting as they usually did, a 
portion of every public festival, were still consistent with the 
ideal character of the chorus. ‘Though its uses varied, and 
the chorus came, in the time of Euripides, to employ itself 
in chanting odes entirely foreign to the action of the piece, 
yet, in the hands of the original dramatists, the object of the 
chorus was such as we have stated. This peculiarity in the 
structure of the ancient drama, embracing the chorus as an 
essential part, is assigned by critics as the reason why the unity 
of place was far more necessary tu be considered in an ancient 
play, than in a modern one; for a change of scene not only 
supposed a removal of the actors, but of the ideal audience too! 
Now Jonson shifts about his little chorus, consisting of Asper, 
(the author) Mitis and Cordatus, without scruple or compunc- 
tion; and by this practice, extinguishes every trace of that illu- 
sion, which it should be the aim of the poet to sustain. We are 
not among those who believe that this illusion is ever com- 
plete, and amounts to absolute unconsciousness of the fact, that 
it is a representation that we are witnessing and not a reality ; 
but such as the illusion is, there is no subtle policy in dissolv- 
ing it. Yet, Jonson may in this instance have been indifferent 
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* it to “the cunning of the scene”—for in unveiling his design, un- 

| der the character of ‘ Asper,” he seems to have meditated a * 
satire rather than a comedy. ‘} 


“* Who is so patient of this impious world, 
That he can check his spirit, or rein his tongue? 
Or who hath such a dead unfeeling sense 
That heav’n’s horrid thunders cannot wake ? 
To see the earth crack’d with the weight of sin, 
. Hell gaping under us, and o’er our heads 
Black rav’nous ruin, with her sail stretch’d wings 
Ready to sink us down and cover us; 
Who can behold such prodigies as these, ; 
And have his lips seal’d up i Not I, my soul : 
Was never ground into such oily colours 
; To flatter vice, and daub iniquity. 
i But with an armed and resolved hand 
} I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked as at their birth, and with a whip of steel 
Print wounding lashes in their iron. ribs. 
I fear no mood, stamped in a private brow, 
When I am pleas’d t’ unmask a public vice ; 
iad I fear no strumpet’s drugs, nor ruffian’s stab, 
| Should I detect their hateful luxuries. 
| No broker’s, usurer’s, or lawyer’s gripe 
Were I disposed to say—they’re all corrupt.’ 


‘* Epicene” is a play of the highest order. It has a rich plot, 
though again no love; the main action, which is the securing 
an allowance to Dauphine from the hoards of the miserly Mo- 
rose, is kept steadily in view. This play was deemed a master 
piece by Dryden, who commended it for its conformity to the 
| classical models, and its strict observance of the rules of art. 
UE It has unity of action, time and place, and an admirable plot, 

| unravelled only at the last moment. It is adorned not only 
with incident, but with character. Morose is an inimitable 
figure. Tom Otter and his Dame are proverbially known... 
Jack Daw and La Foole, are excellent of their class, and the 
mutual trick and disgrace which are put upon them, with their 
ft behaviour under it, affords a fund of comic entertainment. 
‘Truewit is likewise a spirited sketch, and lavishes all the wit 
which Jonson could draw for, superadded to all which he could 
borrow from the armory of Ovid. Here, as elsewhere, he does 
not hesitate to imitate, or even translate the ancient classical 
writers, and we should rejoice if they had never been plun- 
dered, except by such as knew so admirably how to use the 
spoil: for, as Dryden has happily remarked of him, ‘ be has 
done his robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not to 
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be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a monarch, and 
what would be ¢heft in other poets, is only victory in him.” 
**Volpone” is a splendid effort. The plot is so uncommon 
and deeply interesting ; the action so progressive, and moves 
on by such natural yet subtle agency ; the characterization so 
various and rich, so skilfully unfolded, so happily sustained ; 
and the whole work pervaded by such a delightful spirit, that 
we rise from the perusal with a feeling of unmixed gratification. 
It is, indeed, unsurpassed in its kind, a very “ pearl of orient,” 
an ‘entire and perfect chrysolite.” It is one continued and 
lofty flight—here are no frosty passages, and none of those 
prolixities that abound in his ordinary compositions. What in- 
imitable pictures have we of Voitore, Corbaccio, and Corvino! 
How delightfully are they played upon by Volpone and by 
Mosca, the prince of parasites. Let Mosca speak for himself. 


your parasite 
Is a most precious thing—drop’t from above, 
Not bred ’mongst clods and clodpoles here on earth, &c. 
But your fine, elegant rascal, that can rise 
And stoop, almost together, like an arrow, 
Shoot thro’ the air as nimbly as a star, 
Turn short as doth a swallow, and be here 
And there, and here and yonder, all at once 
Present to every humour, all occasion 
And change a visor swifter than a thought ! 
This is the creature had the art born with him, 
Toils not to learn it, but doth practise it 
Out of most excellent nature—and such sparks 
Are the true parasites—others, but their zanies !” 


Nor is his eloquence less, when, to tempt his patron, he 
describes the beauty of Corvino’s wife. 


** Oh, sir, the wonder, 
The blazing star of Italy! a wench 
Of the first year, a beauty ripe as harvest, 
Whose skin is whiter than a swan all over, 
Than silver, snow or lilies! a soft lip 
Would tempt you to eternity of kissing ! 
And flesh that melteth in the touch, to blood, 
Bright as your gold, and lovely as your gold.” 
* All her looks are sweet 
As the first grapes or cherries—and are watch’d 
As near, as they are.” 


Cumberland, in the ‘“‘ Observer,” gives this play the first rank 
among the pieces of Jonson. Gifford assigns that distinction 
to the ‘ Alchemist.” Their decision is sufficiently character- 
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istic of their several tastes. There is, unquestionably, a family 
resemblance between these admired productions; they belong 
to the same school, they turn on the same incidents, they dis- 
elose a scene of elaborate imposition ; and while they exhibit 
the arts of successful imposture, show likewise the detection 
and the punishment of the fraud. 

Bat Subtle’s are the arts of mere vulgar imposture. To cheat 
the gulls is no difficult exploit; nor does it require a master’s 
pencil to pourtray it. ‘ Volpone” was a more daring effort ; 
it was to countermine and deceive the crafty, and required a 
display of uice and exquisite art in the poet who should attempt 
it. We incline to Cumberland’ opinion. We consider “ Vol- 
pone” as the work of most power; its beauties are higher, its 
faults fewer ; for while recommended by its comprehensiveness 
of design, its delightful characterization, its striking and unex- 
pected, yet natural incident, and by that observance of poetic 
justice, by which each knave in the play has his appropriate 
punishment assigned him in the close, there is but one objec- 
tion which a fastidious criticism has been able to oppose to such 
varied excellence. ‘ Sir Politic and Lady Would-be are not 
sufficiently connected with the main plot.” This is the objec- 
tion urged. Let us admit the fact—* ubi plurima nitent in car- 
mine—non ego paucis offendar maculis.” ‘These characters 
do really appear to us an after thought ; they are, undoubtedly, 
portraits done to the life ; and Jonson was, possibly, so pleased 
to introduce these English figures on his Italian scene, that he 
did not observe how slightly they were connected with the action 
of the piece. Yet who would banish Sir Politic to give critical 
perfection to the plan? We assent to the sterling merit of the 
Alchemist.” The characters are strongly drawn and skil- 
fully shaded. Subile, and Face, and Doll—Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon and Kastril, are executed with extraordinary skill; and 
there is no secondary plot (as in Volpone) to divide the interest 
and distract the attention of the reader. Yet we are not sen- 
sible of the same exaltation of mind on perusing this play, as 
on reading ‘‘ Volpone.” Nor are we satisfied with the denoue- 
ment. In the triple league of rascality, in which Face was a 
partner, why should he alone enjoy the fruits of his villanies ? 
Where is the poetical justice of dismissing him to his reward, 
when Subtle and his frail partner in imposture, are consigned 
to poverty? And how destitute of probability is the contrivance 
by which he effects a pacification, and secures an amnesty from 
his master by assigning “ over to him all his right, title and 
interest in the Widow Pliant”—whose chief attractions con- 
sisted in this, that she was willing to accept the first husband 
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who might offer, and was a widow from the country! But we 
are acting like that over curious lapidary, who would search 
out a flaw in a diamond. 

These plays—* Volpone,”’ the ‘“‘Alchemist,” and the “ Silent 
Woman” —were severally performed in 1607, 1609, and 1610. 
They were his happiest efforts. Had he always written thus, 
dramatic excellence had ended where it began, in Shakspeare 
and iu him—* each in his proper sphere had stood” apart and 
unapproachable. Masterpieces of characterization they un- 
doubtedly are, and though for two hundred years they have 
challenged the competition of the world, we feel confident, that 
in their peculiar province, they are unsurpassed, and that there 
exists not at this moment in all Europe, the dramatic talent 
adequate to the composition of either of these plays. Yet, as 
pieces designed for representation, they were defective. ‘There 
was too little of show and tumult, of trumpet and ‘tempestuous 
drum ;”’ they spoke too little to the senses, too exclusively to 
the understanding—and that a cullivated understanding—to at- 


tract the multitude. They were not received with the favour 


to which they were entitled by their superior merit; nor can 
we wonder at the result, since they must ever (in their finest 
touches and nicest shades at least) have been beyond the relish 
of any mixed audience either of our author’s day, or of our 
own. 

Had Jonson designed to reverge himself on the multitude 
for their want of discernment, or indifference to his merits, he 
could not have better accomplished his end than by writing his 
next comedy ‘ Bartholomew Fair,” where the inferior classes 
of society are drawn with the most revolting features. A more 
motley, dissolute, debauched crew, were never thrown together 


on the same canvass ; and if this be a true picture of the man- | 


ners of the day, how may we blush for our ancestors! This 
play is graced, like its predecessors, with a rich assemblage of 
striking and original characters ; but it is throughout, both in 
language and incident, so exceedingly gross and indecent, that 
the representation would not now be endured in any civilized 
country. The later comedies of Jonson were a sad declension 
from that elevated standard which he, himself, had raised. It 
is impossible, at this distance of time, to determine why he 
so wrote—whether from haste, from a desire, since regularity 
had failed, to try the effect of extravagance, or from mere con- 
tempt of his audience. Whatever be the cause, they fell so 
short of his former productions, that Dryden terms them, “his 
dotages.”” We shall merely glance at two of these later efforts, 
to show that Dryden did him no injustice. 
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** The Devii is an Ass.”” Who would have expected from 
the advocate for dramatic regularity, the contemuer of the 
wild flights of Shakspeare, such a farrago as this, wherein 
“Satan,” ‘Iniquity,” and the little devil ‘ Pug,” persons, 
allegorical and diabolical, are actually introduced, and mingle 
with the human actors in the scene? ‘The example of Aristo- 
phanes, rightly considered, can be no authority ; for if he in- 
troduced Bacchus and his satyrs mingling in the scene, it must 
be recollected that the mythology of the ancients sanctioned 
such an introduction, and that the vulgar, at least among the 
Greeks, believed in the Gods he introduced, which no christian 
audience could possibly do, in the little devil “Pug.” To be- 
hold such imps mingling in the business of the scene, must have 
been ‘to make the judicious grieve,” and destroy all semblance 
of illusion. As to the characters; Merecraft, and his subordi- 
nates in villainy, are spirited sketches, but ‘ Fitzdottrel” is an 
unimaginable ass ; and there are several of the characters who 
are unmeaning in themselves, and do nothing for the design of 
the play. The conclusion is unnatural; the gallant who would 
take so bold a step to reach the acquaintance of Mrs. Fitz- 
dottrel, is not the man to be satisfied with her friendship 
merely ; nor is the lady, who receives Wittipol as a protec- 
tor against the brutality of her husband, and who suffers him 
to use such freedoms with her person, as we may read of in 
the seventh seene of the second act, a jot more likely to pre- 
serve her equilibrium on that slippery ground of platonic affec- 
tion !\ How unsatisfactory is the state in which the parties are 
left! The fortune, it is true, is preserved to the lady, but the 
fate of Mezentius is not more insufferable than hers, chained as 
she is to the most worthless and contemptible of yoke fellows. 

We say nothing of the characters of the ‘“‘ New Inn,” but 
the plot is the most improbable that can be imagined. A bus- 
band—a man of rank and fortane—runs away from his wife 


’ because she has brought him two daughters and noson. ‘The 


wife runs away from her home because she had been deserted 
by her husband. She, subsequently, steals away one of her 
own daughters, and sells her to an inn-keeper, in the disguise 
of a boy, while she herself is retained in the capacity of a nurse. 
It happens, after the lapse of years, that the daughter who had 
remained at home and inherited the fortune, comes in a merry 
frolic to this inn, and discovers in the supposed boy, her own 
sister—in the old nurse, her kind mamma, and, in the inn- 
keeper bimself—her father. And our author would have us 
believe, that these persons, connected as they were by the 
nearest human ties, could reside in the same house, without a 
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discovery. What a tissue of improbabilities! ‘These are, in- 
deed, his dotages: ‘“ Quarum, velut egrisomnia, vane fingun- 
tur species.” 

Of Jonson’s tragedies, ‘ Sejanus” and “ Cataline,” we shall 
merely remark that he has admirably preserved in them the 
“costume” of Rome. Schlegel shall say for us, all that we deem 
it necessary to add: ‘In Jonson’s hands, the subject continues 
history, without becoming poetry. The political events which he 
describes, have more the appearance of a business than an action. 
‘**Cataline” and ‘Sejanus” are solid dramatic studies, after 
Sallust and Cicero, after Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal and others, 
and that is the best that can be said of them.” 

{t is with no affected humility, that we proceed to speak of 
Jonson’s intellectual character. He has so long stood as a 
great landmark in our literature, his merits have been so 
thoroughly canvassed, and that by men of the first abilities—by 
Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Schlegel, Gifford, and in our own 
country, by Sanford, that the field is completely pre-occupied, 
and we are oppressed by the conviction, that we can offer 
nothing worthy of the reader’s attention, which has not been 
anticipated. Setting out of view, however, as far as it is pos- 
sible, every thing that we have taken on the authority of others, 
we shall endeavour, briefly, to convey to the reader, the impres- 
sion of him, which the study of his works has left upon our own 
mind. ‘The first thing that strikes us, is the wonderful learning 
of the man; a knowledge of the Greck and Roman classics, 
perfectly unmatched even in his own age; a knowledge, at 
once various, minute, profound, comprehensive and philosophi- 
eal. ‘This peculiarity, too, he possessed in an eminent degree, 
that he could not only translate, with a power never exceeded, 
these masterpieces of antiquity, but transfuse them, as it were, 
into his works, where they mingled so harmoniously that, to 
one ignorant of the originals, they would appear the most 
natural and unborrowed beauties they contained. Nor was he 
Jess skilled in what constituted the literature of the day; in 
theology, in metaphysics, and in alchemy, which, though openly 
contemned, received in that credulous age a secret reverence 
from the many. With all this wealth of ancient and modern 
learning, he seems to have possessed a memory, at once tena- 
cious and prompt, a caustic wit, an industry that did not easily 
tire, and a constitution capable of intense application. He like- 
wise possessed, in an eminent degree, the talent for observation; 
and his works are a living proof how readily he could seize, 
and how graphically expose the crowd of ridiculous and con- 
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temptible characters that infested the age, thronging, as we are 
told, “the middle aisle of St. Paul’s,” and swarming in every 
street and tavern of the metropolis. This mass of learning, 
this insight into the secret springs of action, this caustic wit, 
and power of vivid characterization, were directed, under the 
guidance of a sound judgment and masculine morality, to dra- 
matic composition. 

Why then, it may be asked, have these plays ceased to keep 
possession of the stage?* Why have they fallen into neglect? 
There are several causes which have conspired to produce this 
result. The first is, that Jonson belonged to a school of poetry, 
distinguished as the ‘‘ metaphysical,” the school of Donne, and 
afterwards of Cowley—a school which delighted in all manner 
of far-fetched and learned conceits, which sought perpetually 
after novelties, which rendered to wit the homage which was 
due to nature, and which, by necessary consequence, paid for- 
feit to posterity, in winning the approbation of its own age. 
Judging of his works by the standard of that more natural taste 
which now prevails, we find much in them tocondemn. After 
the expression of some judicious sentiment, we are annoyed by 
the intrusion of some other idea, which, though not nonsense, 
has yet no needful connexion with what had gone before. We 
wonder why it stands there, and that it does excite this 
wonder, is, perhaps, the true reason of its insertion. In com- 
posing * Volpone,” our author seems to have listened to the 
suggestions of his better genius. It seems to us that he has 
stricken out these ambitious passages, and retained little but 
what is pertinent to the matter. We are conscious of a brisker 
movement in the action, and our attention is less solicited by 
thoughts that are collateral merely, or extrinsic. Another 
cause of the unpopularity of these plays, is the extreme rugged- 
ness and harshness of the versification. We speak not, of 
course, in reference to the versification of our own day; to 
institute such a comparison, were to do Jonson gross injustice, 
for we must remember that when he wrote, it was still rude and 
imperfect ; that neither Denham nor Waller, Milton, Dryden, 
nor Pope, had lent his contribution, and brought it to that point 
of touching melody or varied harmony, which it is now, per- 
haps, impossible to exceed. But we would measure Jonson’s 
verses by the standard of his own times, and if we compare his 
best lines with those of Marlowe, who was his predecessor, or 
Shakspeare, his contemporary, we shall perceive his decided 
inferiority in his susceptibility of rbythmical modulation. Can 
he furnish any such glowing verses as these of Marlowe ? 


* But three are retained on the English stage. 
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“ Stand still, you ever moving spheres of heav’n, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ! 
You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell ! 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths ; 
But let my soul mount, and ascend to Heav’n!” 
{ Faustus—Act 5, Scene last. 


Or those exquisite lines of Shakspeare, in his address to 
Sleep. 
* Oh Sleep—oh gentle Sleep— 
Nature’s soft nurse—how have I frighted thee ! 
That thou, no more, wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ! 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, &c.”’ 


But for some redeeming passages in Jonson’s masques, and 
occasionally in his plays, we should say that his lines, though 
they measure to the finger, are, at the same time, so impracti- 
cable, from their defective accentuation, that they can scarcely 
be esteemed as any thing better than an abrupt and stilted 
prose. 

Another reason may be found in the selection of his subjects. 
He was fond of painting humourous affectations, not so much 
man, as his fantastic external form; when this form had 
changed, the merit of the delineation was lost ; when he had 
swept away, by the mere force of his satire, the swarms of 
ephemeral insects, his fame as a delineator, expired in the mo- 
ment of his triumph! It were almost as idle to attempt to 
interest posterity by the description of these exploded affecta- 
tions, as by sketching the ever varying forms and fantastic out- 
lines of a summer cloud. Had Jonson laboured in another 
mine, he never had experienced the neglect of mankind. Had 
he developed the passions instead of the humours, he had touched 
a chord which would have found a response in every human 
bosom, and spoken a language that would have been under- 
stood throughout all time; but he seemed to disdain all other 
appeal than to the understanding: and love and pity, the fruit- 
ful sources of dramatic interest, have scarce a resting-place in 
his scenes. 

His forte was comedy: yet his comic muse was but little 
akin to gaiety. He had nothing of that light and easy raillery 
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which we admire in Moliére ; nor did he possess the art of that 
master spirit, to develope, by a few slight and occasional strokes, 
while the action rolled along, the characters of his dramatic 
persons. Jonson, on the contrary, was too apt to suffer the ac- 
tion to languish, while be laboriously and tediously indulged 
his favourite talent for characterization. His comedy is stained 
with seriousness ; it has a secret affinity to tragedy: his brow 
seldom relaxes, even when he smiles; and we are constantly ex- 
pecting to see him fling aside the visor of the comedian, and 
brandish the scourge of the satirist. 


Art. V.—Physiologie des Passions, ou nouvelle doctrine des 
Sentimens Moraux. Par J. L. Attpert, Chevalier de Plu- 
sieurs ordres, Premier Medecin Ordinaire du Roi, &c. &c. 


A Paris. Seconde edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1827. 


MAN should be considered as a reasonable being, placed up- 

on the earth in subjection to the inexorable law of time, and 
continually at the mercy of the prejudices and illusions of life. 
It is only by long and painful meditation upon the great enig- 
ma of existence, that we can be able to assign to the body and 
to the spirit the various functions that belong to each, only 
after long and habitual observation that we can fathom the 
laws of conscience, which are yet as natural, as inherent in the 
‘* sensible system” (systeme sensible) asthe impressions of sight, 
hearing, taste, or smell. 

** When we write the history of the eagle,” says a philosophi- 
cal author, “ we dwell upon the height to which he soars—the 
wonderful compass of his sight—his extraordinary celerity of 
motion in pursuit of those desires which God has given him. 
When we speak of man, we should dwell most upon the pow- 
ers of his understanding—his means of self-preservation and 
happiness—his natural inclination to love his kind, to extend 
the circle of his relations—his power of expressing his incli- 
nations and his will.” But above all, it is in the midst of civi- 
lized communities, where these various influences chiefly pre- 
vail, that the philosopher should study the laws of moral phy- 
siology. In physical researches what could we derive from the 
investigation of organs which have never been exercised? The 
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eye, that no ray of light has ever reached—the ear which has 
never thrilled to the vibrations of sound, could they reveal facts 
satisfactory to the observer? 

Properly to estimate the flux and reflux of the passions, we 
must consider man in all states and conditions, in all ranks, in 
the midst of all the interests which agitate him, surrounded by 
all the conflicting influences of which he is unceasingly the 


‘subject. We should observe him in all his struggles with his 


equals or with himself. We should mark when be is, by turns, 
the conqueror and the slave of his sensualities ; at one time 
drawn by sympathy, at another repelled by hatred, at one time 
purified by his virtues, at another brutalized by his enjoyments. 
In a state of war, ina state of peace, we should analyse with 
circumspection all that troubles, all that cheers, all that afflicts, 
all that consoles him. 

M. Alibert has no faith in the perfectibility of our nature. 
Throughout all countries and ages, man will be seen to incline 
alter nately towards civilization and barbarism ; human nature 
has its periods of splendour and eclipse ; what is said of the 
primitive condition of man, he thinks, savours of reverie and 
hypothesis—*‘ could we examine human nature up to the very 
sources of its existence, we should find that if it had not always 
the same acquirements, it has nevertheless had the same incli- 
nations and capabilities.” 


“* La méthode est le rameau d’or qui nous conduit dans les profon- 
deurs incommensurables de la pensée ; on peut la comparer a ces talis- 
mans que les povtes donnent aux héros pour les retirer des embarras 
les plus périlleux. La vie d’ailleurs est si courte pour l’étude de la phi- 
losophie, qu’il faut mettre un grand prix & tout ce qui nous abrége les 
procedés de notre raison.—Prel. Con. p. 10. 


It is not the study of his material organs which will lead us 
to the knowledge af man. In the deep recesses of the soul 
alone must we seek for the sublime principles of the philosophy 
of human nature. ‘There rest the elements of his moral being, 
the immutable principles of his duties. Man is the only crea- 
ture who is capable of self-examination, who assists and im- 
proves by reflection and self-discipline the operations of his 
understanding, who can contemplate the current of his own 
thoughts, present and past, as they flow over the tablet of his 
memory (to use an image of our author) like the waves of the 
sea. He is the only living creature capable of self-approbation 
or blame, who profits by the accumulated wisdom of his kind 
in ages past, and who looks forward to the consequences of his 
actions in ages to come, who sees in the system of nature the 
hand of an all-wonderful but mysterious designer, who be- 
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holds in the heavens above him, worlds without number, and 
without limit to their glory, in the earth, on which he treads, 
systems upon systems ‘‘ wheel within wheel involved” of order, 
and beauty and power, surpassing, in regularity and wonderful 
arrangement, the utmost reach of bis imagination. All these 
things are open to man alone—to the rest of animated nature 
they are as a sealed book, as they had never been. 

Who then would deny to man the existence of a soul—of 
that within him which depends not on the organization of the 
body? If the great first cause of all things be mind, wholly 
independent of, and overruling, throughout all the varieties of 
their forms, the elements of matter ; if the creator of matter, 
be mind and mind alone; then is mind in its highest form self- 
existent, and therefore eternal. For what contains within itself 
the independent and underived principle of its own existence 
can never perish—that principle itself being a part of its na- 
ture. Ifthen, mind not only can but does actually exist wholly 
independent of any of the forms of matter, and wholly uncon- 
nected with it, but as its creator, why deny this attribute to the 
human mind? All we know of the sethings is but through that 
mind—knowledge is of the mind alone. This is the only pos- 
sible power by which we could arrive at the very existence 
of him 


who rules above these heavens ; 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these his lowest works.”’ 


To deny the possible existence of mind, independent of matter, 
would be to deny the existence of aGod. But if mind can ex- 
ist independent of the body, then have we every reason to be- 
lieve that such is the nature of the mind of man. All that we 
know of any mind is by analogy with his. We cannot conceive 
of any mind that is not of like nature with what we socall. We 
cannot conceive of will or design, that is not analogous to our 
own will or design, and it is only by this analogy that we recog- 
nize their existence. 


“Nec enim tu es quem forma ista declarat, sed mens cuiusque is 
est quisque ;” non ea figura, que digito demonstrari potest. Deum te igi- 
tur scito esse: siquidem Deus est qui uiget, qui sentit, qui meminit, 
qui prouidet, qui tam regit et moderatur et mouet id corpus, cui preepo- 
situs est, quam hune mundum ille princeps Deus: et ut mundum ex 
quadam parte mortalem ipse Deus aeternus, sic fragile corpus animus 
sempiternus mouet.””—Cuic de Rep. lib. vi. p. 140. 


But it is not with the immortality of the soul, but with its 
moral elements, that we find ourselves employed. And this is 
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also a subject on which the sublime heathen above quoted would 
shame the reasoning of many a Christian philosopher. It is 
with the doctrine of our duties—the ‘ knowledge of good and 
evil’’—the physiology of the passions’ —with our sympathies 
and antipathies—our joys and our sorrows. What subject 
can be more interesting to man or of more difficult analysis ? 


** Man [says our author] is manifestly affected by two orders of intel- 
lectual phenomena. The first operate through the medium of our sen- 
sations, the others are derived from the inmost recesses of the soul, the 
true source of our purest enjoyments; the sphere of the one kind is the 
exterior world, of the other what we would call our interior life. There 
are two kinds of ideas in our nature, ideas acquired and ideas inspired. 
Those which appertain to our corporeal preservation, and those which 
lead us to the general order established by the creation.—Prel. Con. 
vol. i, p. 17. 


Of the exterior life, (as our author calls it) of the sensible 
system, the attributes are three—Curiosity, Attention and 
Perception. Curiosity, he considers the first intellectual attri- 
bute of the sensible system, and resulting altogether from an 
involuntary impulse. But not so with Attention ; this we direct 
at will in taking cognizance of any object that interests us; it is 
through this faculty alone that we appreciate the difference or 
agreement of things. With regard to Perception, he remarks, 
it is that act of the mind which enables us (as it were) to ap- 
propriate the objects subjected to the action of our senses, in 
the sphere of the exterior world. It is more or less active in 
proportion to the intensity of attention. Nothing exists for 
us in nature but so far as we perceive it. 

To desire—to seek—to fix in our attention—to perceive, 
these are the intellectual attributes of the “ sensible system,” 
considered in relation to the world without us. But the most 
important phenomena pass altogether within us. Man often re- 
tires within himself, within the secret chambers of the soul, to 
contemplate its movements, tranquil or agitated. The better 
to commune with it, he divests himself of his physical impres- 
sions—he analyses his perceptions, and recognizes their rela- 
tions to each other. He retains within his memory what he 
has thus acquired. It is when he is alone with his reason, that 
he tastes the true pleasures of contemplative philosophy, and 
identifies himself with all places, times and people. He de- 
lights to take refuge within himself. He loves to find himself 
face to face with the undying principle which animates him, 
when all the external world is but as a dream that is past. 

It requires but little study (our author thinks) to see that map 
has capabilities and inclinations altogether natural and inde- 
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pendent of experience or the ministry of the sensations. He 
is endued internally with a sense moral and sublime, by virtue 
of which, he judges his actions, good or bad, with just as much 
certainty as the palate judges of flavours, or the ear of sounds. 
And this innate disposition has nothing in common with the 
will, no more than the beating of the heart or the circulation 
of the blood. It developes itself spontaneously, and without 
previous reflection. 


“* The interior life of animals presents phenomena not less worthy of 
the attention of the physiologist. The abuse of theories has involved 
in confusion, even at this day, the operations of this instinct, which is 
evidently coercive. Thus, at its birth, and before it has tried its beak 
or its webbed feet, the swan already has inclinations which are proper 
to its kind. The young duck darts into the water to the great aston- 
ishment of the hen which has bred it, which yet could not be induced 
to trust itself to the same element. It is absurd to pretend to explain 
these inclinations by the mechanical conformation of the body.” #rel. 
Con. vol. i. p. 49. 


It must be remembered that our author ranks among the 
first physicians of France. He appears to have turned his at- 
tention particularly to the study of the affections of the mind as 
they appear in madmen and idiots, as well as sane subjects. 
His opinions, it must be presumed, are formed from actual, 
personal experience and observation; and his illustrations 
drawn often from subjects under his immediate care. 

Reflection is the first of the faculties which belong tothe in- 
terior life of the sensible system. It is nearly the same ope- 
ration within us, that “attention” is, in relation to external 
objects. Order, says a profound thinker, is the necessary end 
of reflection. It has no need of the organs which belong to any 
kind of external impression, nor yet of light, sound or taste ; it 
knows no locality, it fills no space: it acts altogether in the 
interior of the understanding, according to the results acquired 
by previous perception. Animals have the faculty of reflection ; 
they must have an idea, more or less confused, of time, or why 
should they quicken their pace that they may arrive earlier at 
an object? They have, beyond question, the idea of space. 
We see them daily make use of reflection to shorten their route 
over the fields, and they measure, with astonishing precision, 
the length of a leap in reference to their strength. 

The next of the interior faculties, is “ reverie,’”? which, in 
common language, is nothing more than “wandering reflec- 
tion.” In this peculiar state of the sensible system, many ideas, 
in a manner, pass over the mind, and frequently no traces of 
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them remain. Reverie, generally, is more agreeable than re- 
flection, because it requires no effort of mind ; it imposes neither 
fetters nor restraint. It is one of the usual phenomena of a 
contemplative life. 

» But one of the most extraordinary faculties of the sensible 
system, is “‘memory”—that faculty by which we recal at plea- 
sure the ideas which have, at previous times, been subjected to 
the action of the mind. ‘This faculty recalls them either indi- 
vidually or in groupes, and almost always in the same order in 
_ which they were originally perceived. Memory appertains to 
the mind alone. It is an act of the animating principle of our 
nature more or less distinctly reproduced. It is the recalling 
of a perception, or rather of an intellectualised (intellectualisée ) 
impression, if we may so express ourselves. Memory is a repre- 
sentative faculty ; it is the living mirror of intelligence, where 
often, at our will, the past is recalled; it is the treasury of 
genius.” History is. but a record of memory; and what men 
call renown, is nothing but memory reaching through ages. This 
faculty is not always subject to the will. 


“It would require a chapter to lay before our readers, all the 
theories of our physiologists upon the pretended mechanism of me- 
mory. Some allege physical traces of objects, which, they pretend, 
are preserved in the pulpous substance of the brain. But what 
can we learn from the scalpel of anatomists? What have our doctrines 
of dissection in common with an organ, merely destined to give play 
(faire valoir) to the energies of the mind? It is as though to compre- 
hend the theory of light, we contented ourselves with examining the 
material structure of the glass which condensed or reflected its rays.” 
Vol. i. p. 74.—Prel. Con. 

Imagination is the next of these faculties. It is not, says our au- 
thor, always easily distinguished from memory. Memory recalls 
words, signs ; renews ideas, judgments, &c. But imagination 
creates new combinations of these ideas, and new images. There 
is always something inventive in this intellectual attribute, 
which gives a very remarkable superiority over other animals. 

In spite of all the evils which we charge on the imagina- 
tion, its pleasures are indispensable to civilized life. We are 
in need of-her deceptions, and are ever delighted to wander in 
the sphere of her visionary allurements. Some author has said 
‘that Euclid was the first of sovereigns; that demonstration 
can govern men infallibly.” He who advanced this strange 
maxim, could never have felt the deeper passions of our nature. 
To an inditlerent man or one void of imagination, the right line 
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is * sans doute” the shortest; but there is no certainty. that it 
would prove so to him, who prefers a longer. 

The fifth of these intellectual attributes is Conscience ; it has 
been remarked that the term which expresses this attribute, is 
found in all languages. Our author thinks this faculty innate, 
‘‘le nom qu’on donnea la conscience, exprime d’ailleurs tres bien 
qu'elle est innée.” Through all antiquity the positive know- 
ledge of good and evil has existed; in every country, among 
all people we find this guide to our actions. This faculty, 
which is never inactive, judges after the same manner with all 
men; we have the sublime faculty of distinguishing within our- 
selves that which belongs to conscience, and that which apper- 
tains tothe world without us. It requires no effort of combina- 
tion, no reasoning to make this distinction; our mind makes it 
from the earliest period of our life. 


*¢ Our soul is originally endued with the elements of the just and the 
unjust ; conscience is that which constitutes more especially the inte- 
riorman. It is through her that we arrive at conviction, that we judge of 
beauty or deformity, of all the perfections and all the vices of our na- 
ture. Conscience is, properly speaking, the sense of the heart, it is the 
most worthy spring of the fleeting will of man. We learn to perceive 
by conscience as we learn to see with the eye. But when we faithfully 
follow the dictates of moral umpulses, we soon become convinced that 
justice is innate in the heart of man.—Prel. Con. p. 87. 


The empire over the noblest pertion of man is confided by 
the Creator to himself. Subject to the action of his sixth intel- 
lectual] attribute the Will—man becomes a moral agent. He 
cannot alter the plan and the mechanism of his material or- 
gans; he cannot suspend or quicken the throbbings of his 
heart; but he can modify and change at pleasure his determi- 
nations; and it is this which constitutes him a moral being. 
God has endued him with a will independent of himself, and 
hence flows the merit and demerit of his actions. If man had 
not this independent will, this free choice of good and evil, he 
could not be a responsible agent. The will, as Bossuet has 
said, is not attached to our organs, it presides over their actions ; 
‘‘but who would believe,”’ says M. Alibert, “that it is perhaps, one 
of the least active of our faculties. It is a power almost always 
subject to some passion. When these cease to urge it, and it 
retires under the dominion of reason alone, the will is general- 
ly weak, and often at the mercy of the least obstacle. With- 
out a love of glory how much would heroes accomplish ?” 

Among the intellectual attributes of the sensible system, 
few distinguish man so much from other animals, that have 
but ephemeral and fugitive wills. The effects of man’s will 
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endure for ages after he has passed from the earth; his suc- 
cessors perpetuate, in a manner, the spirit which lived within him. 
It is with this faculty as with memory, its failure is a symp- 
tom of age and decay. With the will disappears what men 
eall character. The will, when impelled by the energy of 
some passion, is capable of subduing almost every obstacle, 
and directing, in a manner, the events of ages; but few have 
within them this mighty lever to human power—few can will 
with strength and perseverance: “ Dieu seul a une volonté per- 
manente, parce qui il n’est pas susceptible de viellir.”’ 

The last of these internal attributes is Habit ; the greater part 
of the actions of men have a tendency to become habitual. In- 
deed such is the power of this faculty that many individuals, 
whom we meet with in life, seem to be mere machines adapt- 
ed to a certain routine of daily occupation and to nothing he- 
yond it. If plants, as it is supposed, display some traces of 
this faculty, it is because they have some slight shade, more or 
less apparent, of sensibility. Habit gives us the first lesson, the 
first model of method. What it performs with respect to our 
physical organs it also executes in the mind. It is by the aid of 
habit that we classify and arrange our ideas, and that they suc- 
ceed each other with precision and harmony. It is the great 
object of education to introduce into the system of our thoughts, 
the habitual recurrence of those which are most conformable 
to our own happiness, and the well-being of the society in which 
we live. Character, good or bad, proceeds from nothing but 
our habits of thought; the rules of art, the principles of science, 
would be nothing without habit. ‘The province of habit is to give 
greater facility to the various actions of life, and to annul that 
sort of resistance which the organs oppose to the will. 

We have thus endeavoured to afford our readers a short 
sketch of the metaphysical part of our author’s work; thus far 
he has deemed it requisite to the right understanding of the 
‘ physiology of the passions.”” The term ‘‘ physiology” we have 
been accustomed to consider as more appropriate to the physi- 
cal than the moral or intellectual science. Brown, and others, 
have afforded long dissertations on the “ physiology of mind.” 

The innate principle of our moral emotions, which our author 
calls “* conscience,” is the same as that which is spoken of by 


Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, under the term “ moral sense.” 
The great error of these writers was, in denominating this prin- 
ciple, a sense, whereas they have nothing analogous. We should 
as soon think of denominating the memory a sense. We be- 
lieve it cannot be disputed, that such an original principle does 
exist in the mind, whatever it may be called. We consider 
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the point as settled by some of our ablest writers. Conscience, 
we think, the appropriate term. 

As to the celebrated ““Theory of Moral Sentiments,” we agree 
perfectly with Brown in his view of it.* However eloquent in his 
illustrations, however perspicuous in his details, yr. Smith is 
; guilty at the outset of the very common error of “ begging the 
7 question.” His ‘ sympathy,” into which he resolves all the 

) elements of moral sentiments, never could arise in the human 

-, breast, if the original moral susceptibility did not there previ- 

ously exist; and that original susceptibility to moral emotions 

is precisely what Shaftesbury and Hutcheson meant by moral 

sense, and our author by conscience. It is for this reason, (and 

we would appeal to those conversant with the work for the ac- 

- curacy of our remarks,) that, however much we have been 

charmed by the eloquence and ingenuity of Dr. Smith, in his 

“Theory,” we have ever found a vagueness, a want of convic- 

tion, our constant companion in the perusal. Again and again 

have we laid down the volume, and returned to it, but without 

g being able to dissipate this cloud, which seemed to overshadow 

| even bis most brilliant pages; we think the mystery here ex- 
plained. 

We will not attempt to lead our readers further into the 
points, in which our author may differ from other writers. But 
in his own words :-— 


H ‘“* After this preliminary examination of the more elevated attributes 
/ of reason; after this short exposition of the principal intellectual phe- 
nomena of “ our sensible system,” we offer to our readers a sketch of 
the Nature of our Passions, (nature passionnée.) We quit the field of 
abstractions, and proceed to the investigation of those facts which more 
directly concern our happiness. Ihave attempted here a faint sketch 
of the science of man, freed from vain reasonings and scholastic sub- 
tleties, 1 must trace it out with that simplicity which becomes the sub-. 
ject.”—Prel. Con. pp. 106, 109. 


Socrates held the science of morals of such importance, that 
in his view, all other branches of knowledge were of minor con- 
sideration. And the experience of the greatest and best men, 
. of all ages, has but corroborated the opinion of this “wisest of 
. the Greeks.” The great error of most of our moral philoso- 
i phers has been, that, by over-refinement, they have rendered 
their works of but little utility; rather metaphysical disqui- 
sitions than a developement of principles applicable to our 
duties. Yet many of the moral principles have been thoroughly 
analyzed and reduced to practical use in the business of life. 


* See Brown’s Philosophy, vol. iii. 
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The rules of property, and justice between man and man; the re- 

lations of husband and wife, father and child ; our common duties 
to our neighbour and ourselves ; the duties of courtesy and be- 
nevolence, have been philosophically investigated, and laid so 
plainly before us, that every member of the community may 
apprehend them sufficiently for all the purposes of social inter- 
course. 

The science of morals belongs not to the region of abstrac- 
tion, though philosophers have often made it so. True, it re- 
quires abstraction, as in every other science, to trace out the 
higher principles on which it is based; but the natural sphere 
of its action is in the bosom of our families, in the circle of our 
relations and friends, in the wider intercourse of the world, in 
our duties to our country and our kind. The study of the moral 
sentiments is then the study of man, in the most noble and 
precious attributes of his nature. 

It would seem vain for those who deny the existence of moral 
elements as inherent in our nature, to disclaim the design of 
impairing the validity of moral obligation. If moral rules 
be the mere result of custom alone, then must necessity alone 
have afforded any reason for their establishment. If the_ 
opinion of their necessity be the only original basis of their 
authority, then are they only binding whilst that necessity is 
thought to exist. And is it not universally known, that the 
plea of necessity has been the fruitful parent of almost every 
crime? It is by such absurd and visionary hypotheses, (in the 
words of our author) that the highest doctrines of philosophy 
have been debased. But let us turn to the volume before 
us :— 


“* However little we may consider the moral nature of man in the 
aggregate, or investigate the universal action of his system, we perceive 
that there exists in every living being four innate propensities, which 
we may regard as the primordial laws of the animal economy. In the 
various situations of life, all that we feel, all that we think, all that we 
execute, have reference to these four primitive impulses; from which 
arise, as from their natural source, all the phenomena of the sensible 
system.” p. 7. 


The first of these interior, and, as it were, irresistible incli- 
nations, is that by which the animal reacts against the causes 
of its destruction, and resists the perils which threaten it. It 
is a power always active, and may be called the ‘the instinct 
of self-preservation.”” The more any being relies on the gratui- 
tous bounty of nature for its preservation, the less perfect is its 
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organization. Plants, not possessing the power of locomotion, 
are altogether dependent on her for their aliment. 

There is a second propensity, the “ instinct of imitation,” from 

which no individual is free. This law is one of the most solid 
foundations of social life. It is this instinct which imparts 
character and physiognomy to nations. 

The third propensity is that of “relation,” or what we would 
call among animals, the gregarious instinct. It is the instinct 
which prompts us to seek the society of our kind, and from this 
arises the establishment of civil communities. 

The fourth and last propensity, according to our author, is that 
of “reproduction.” It has given birth to some of the noblest 
and most generous of human passions, the maternal, &c. We 
presume that the “ hominum divomque voluptas, alma Venus” of the 
ancients, is but a personification of this instinct. They repre- 
sent all nature as being warmed and viyified by her presence— 
the earth, the heavens, and the sea; the flowers, the birds, and 
every thing that lives, as teeming with new principles of life, 
at her approach. On these four original instincts, of se/f- 

preservation, of imitation, of relation, and reproduction, rests the 
whole basis of the moral science. All the moral emotions 
spring from, and are but modifications of these. : 

It is to be observed, that through the whole of these discus- 
sions, our author professes altogether to lay aside abstractions, 
and in this physiological investigation, merely to trace out the 
moral phenonema as they appear actually to exist in the con- 
stitution of man, without attempting to go further into the nature 
of these principles, than the apparent phenomena warrant. 
This, he thinks, the only method of investigation calculated to 
produce useful results. 


“If, in meditations of such an elevated character, there are facts sus- 
ceptible of rigorous demonstration, there are others of which we must 
be satisfied to seek the proof in that universal inspiration which is every 
where incidental to sensible beings. The most interesting to collect, 
are those which render us better and happier.” p. 12. 


None will deny, we believe, the existence of the first primordial 
law of our animal economy, the instinct of “ self-preser vation.” 
It belongs to every living creature, and is the “reactive prin- 
ciple which protects our particular nature against the efforts of 
universal nature.” ‘The child, at its birth, seems to be actu- 
ated by this instinct alone. The other instincts develope them- 
selves at a later period. Without this instinct, man, surrounded 
by the common dangers and accidents of life, could not survive 
a day. Every animal is endued with it in an equal degree, 
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and with the organization most requisite to secure its safety, 
according to the grade of its existence. If there be a creature 
in whom this instinct is weaker than in any other, it is man 
himself. He, only, ever thinks of suicide ; ever raises his hand 
against his own life. And it is during the period between 
childhood and old age—in the prime and vigour of man- 
hood—that this crime against his nature and himself, most 
frequently occurs. It is but seldom that we hear of children or 
the aged falling by their own hands. The child, exhilarated 
by the natural buoyancy of his spirits and the inexbaustible 
novelty of every thing around him, cannot spare time to medi- 
tate upon the evils of life, even if he saw them, and will not 
believe in them, until, in after life, he feels them ; while on the 
other hand, this instinct of self-preservation seems to grow 
upon the old, and they cling to the remnant of their days, with 
a tenacity increased in proportion to the fewness of their num- 
ber Nature seems then to make an effort for our preservation, 
if but for atime, against the universal law. Self-love, egotism, 
avarice, are the passions of old age ; happy are the old who are 
free from them. 


“ This extraordinary act (suicide) is most always the result of a dis- 
eased state of the brain. This fact is manifestly demonstrated by the 
observations of physiologists and physicians. He who resists the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, is, manifestly, in a state of insanity.” Vol. i. 


202. 


Our author says that he has always frequented the hospitals and 
asylums of poverty ; that he has seen thousands of men over- 
whelmed with misery of every kind, yet none of them wished to 
be relieved by a loss of life. ‘‘ I remember one who was de- 
prived of the use of most of his senses. He was afflicted with 
many infirmities, one alone of which must lave robbed him 
of all the pleasures of life, yet was he still agitated with hope ; 
all he implored, was the preservation of his existence. ‘I can 
bear with resignation,’ he said, ‘all the sorrows with which 
heaven has visited me. I can surrender happiness, but I can- 
not yield my life.’ ” 

And this is the true history of human nature; the fear of 
death and the instinct of self-preservation are one. If death 
be not an evil—and we know not that it is, since it is the first 
condition annexed to the boon of life—yet the dread of annihi- 
lation is unconquerably inherent in the bosom of man. Let him 
speak ,who has watched—and who of mature age has not—in the 
chamber of the dying. Let every man say from his own expe- 
rience, what he has then witnessed? In many instances, un- 
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doubtedly, christian resignation, manly fortitude, cool and calm 
and dignified submission to the irresistible decree. The virtue 


: 4 | of man will triumph over even the terrors of death itself. But 


: we would ask, has he ever witnessed an instance in which the 
' dying would not have regarded it as a boon, still to live ? 
However pure in conscious rectitude man may be—however 
firm his reliance upon the benevolence of Him who made him, 
“a yet the fear of death is the preserver of life. It has been im- 
planted in his nature for that purpose alone ; and so powerful, 
so enduring is this first and last of instincts, that it will cling to 
him while life remains ; it will display itself even in his last 
actions—it will obtrude itself and hover in the dim twilight of 
his latest thoughts. 
We do not question but that the awful uncertainty of a future 
state, is one cause of a dread of death. 


Nam, velutei puerei trepidant, atque omnia cecis 
In tenebris metuunt: sic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum——finguntque futura.—Lwucr, 1. ii. v. 54. 


P a 


But we do not consider it as the principal cause. This, reason 
and religion may dispel. But the instinctive feeling of self- 
preservation, we believe, nothing can wholly eradicate while 
life and thought remain. 

The passions, according to M. Alibert, attached to this pri- 
mordial law of the sensible system, are, egotism, avarice, pride, 
vanity, coxcombry, modesty, courage, hope, fear, prudence, 
idleness, ennui and intemperance. All of these propensities of 

our nature, he considers as belonging to the instinct of self- 
preservation. Many of these he treats with great ingenuity 
and clearness; some of which we propose to present to our 
_readers. Others he appears to handle but clumsily, as though 
he had not sufficiently investigated their elements. 

The sketch he has given us of egotism and avarice, and of 
the difference between these two passions, are ably executed. 
We will present them together. He says, that both of these 
passions prevail mostly in those who are of weak, physical 


organization, or of weak minds. Idiots live in a continual 
egotism. 


** Would you observe the Egotist, such as he appears in the bosom of 
our cities? Go to one of those splendid feasts at which this troublesome 
personage assists. Here he manifests in all its extent the exaggerated 
desire of his own self-preservation. He thrusts himself, without scru- 
iT le, into the best place. He appropriates to himself, the choicest pieces. 

He respects no rule of politeness that stands in the way of his petty ap- 
petites. He violates, every instant, the rules of benevolence. He is trou- 
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blesome to his neighbours, by the unpleasantness of his manners, by the 
indiscretion of his pretensions, by the presumption of his conversa- 
tion.” —Vol. i. p. 25. 


There are cases in which egotism seizes on a whole society ; 
such is that which marks the decay of communities, when pri- 
vate interest is the only motive of action. After egotism, ava- 
rice is, without dispute, the passion which partakes most of self. 
“It is easy to trace the origin of avarice in our own organiza- 
tion; it is manifestly founded upon an excessive love of life.” 
When the avaricious man accumulates treasure he seeks plea- 
sure less than a long life and a shelter from want. It is worthy 
of observation that avarice and parsimony, seem to belong also 
to some animals, because they seem to have, toa certain degree, 
the sentiment of property. ‘The beaver and the field-mouse, 
collect and lay up much more provision than is necessary for 
their winter support; and there is certainly nothing mechani- 
cal in this care which they take to. secure themselves from fa- 
mine. Let us now endeavour to point out the difference be- 
tween these two passions. 


‘“* The first of these passions is based on an excessive love of life, 
and its comforts; the second, on an exaggerated fear of losing them. 
This is an abuse of that prudence which has been given to man, as well 
as to other animals for their preservation. The egotist thinks of no- 
thing but the present, the miser troubles himself with nothing but the 
future. The first makes every thing subservient to his appetite, the 
other subjects himself without ceasing to privations of every kind. The 
egotist sleeps without trouble, the miser is haunted with constant wake- 
fulness. The egotist is ingenious in providing new gratifications for 
himself, the other is coveting perplexities; the one prefers constantly 
hinself to others, the other prefers everything to himself. There is one 
thing they hold in common, the contempt of men. They both break 
the social compact which hold society together.—Vol. i. p. 39. 


It is related, we think, of Lord Bolingbroke, that complain- 
ing once of the embarrassment of his affairs, a miser present 
asked him ‘why do you not live as Ido? ‘ That,” replied 
his lordship, ‘I can do when I have nothing left’ And this is 
the true character of the avaricious man; in the midst of wealth, 
he is the poorest of mankind. 

The distinctions between pride and vanity are weil drawn. 
** Pride, which he considers a noble passion when not pervert- 
ed, is that impulse within us which reacts and upholds us in the 
face of all those pretensions which would tend to debase us.” 
It is a consciousness of our own value, which constantly reacts 
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against the unjust humiliations, which others would subject us 
to. It values not either vain words nor pomp nor ostentation ; 
these belong to vanity. Even whilst overwhelmed with mis- 
fortune, pride allies itself to courage and still sustains its 
independence. ‘* When we say in common language that one 
is ‘ swelled with pride,’ this expression is rigorouly true, both 
physically and morally, the nervous extremities swell and dilate 
themselves in some sort, so that they occupy a larger space.” 
“* There are but few minds,” says the Abbe de la Mennais, 
‘capable of elevating themselves to pride, almost all settle 
down at vanity.” Vanity cannot be confounded with pride, it 
is altogether a factitious passion. ‘On lui a donné lépithéte 
de miserable parce qu’elle suppose peu d’idées, parce qu'elle 
efface, pour ainsi dire, le caractére primitif de homme.” Va- 
nity is the pride of weak minds. It mounts itself, as it were, 
upon stilts, that it may reach the level of importance. Vanity 
conceals in the most profound secrecy the humiliations it en- 
counters, the affronts which are heaped upon it, the chastise- 
ments it undergoes. On the contrary, if it meets with success, 
it soon becomes giddy and absurd. 

But one of the most amusing parts of our author’s work, is 
his chapter upon coxcombry (fatuité) and though we have fre- 
quently seen it discussed in moral works, we did not expect to 
see this frivolous depravity of our nature honoured with a se- 
parate chapter. M. Alibert has thought it deserving of such 
notice. In the vitiated society of Paris, it seems not a little 
to have attracted his observation. He has sketched its appro- 
priate traits with great force and precision. 


** Coxcombry should find a place in this book, since it is one of the de- 
generacies (dégénérescence) of human vanity; no other disease has re- 
ceived a denomination more just and more appropriate to its nature. 
It is, in effect, a sort of mental alienation as worthy of our contempt 
as our pity; it is the elevation of a weak mind totally void of ideas. 

* This affection springs up in the bosom of large and populous cities: 
above all, of those, corrupted by an excess of civilization. It displays 
itself especially among young men absorbed in idleness, and fills the void 
in which their frivolous days are spent, totally lost to reason. 

** The coxcomb differs from the vain man in this; vanity troubles it- 
self about the opinion of others, the coxcomb is satisfied with his own. 
He is always entertaining you with his tastes, his fancies, his accomplish- 
ments, &c. Solitude is a load to him; every day and every hour he 
must shew himself; he thrusts into every place his consequential per- 
sonality. The fool sometimes makes dupes, because he often knows 
how to hold his tongue. But it is not so with the coxcomb. He makes 
all the world the confidant of his wanderings; you can easily distinguish 
him by his peremptory tone, and the want of connexion in his conver- 
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sation—the inconsiderateness of his opinions—the levity of his judgment ; 
the rashness of his censures—the indiscretion of his assertions—the bad 
taste of his jokes—the false tinsel of his sallies—in fine, by the preten- 
sions of his manners—the familiarity of his address—the egotism of his 
countenance—above all, by the absurdity of his toilette, the ridiculous 
solemnity of his attitudes, and the air of constraint which seems to 
confine him in the narrow dimensions of his dress. 

‘It is impossible to sympathise with the coxcomb, he is as disagree- 
able as meddling, for he never scruples to shock either good sense or 
reason. The coxcomb admires but one thing and that is himself. 
Does he display any accomplishment? He is a thousand times more 
satisfied with it, than he who compliments him upon it. 

“ The proud man exalts himself. ‘The vain man offers himself for 
admiration ; but the coxcomb is only anxious to shew himself. His de- 
light is to be a spectacle. He goes out that his carriage or his horses 
may be admired, that he may astonish beholders if it is only by the ab- 
surdity of his costume. He speaks to his betters with impertinent fami- 
liarity. He is delighted to be a hero, [the lion we would say] if it was 
only of a caricature.” —p. 56. 


Our author considers coxcombry as a state of temporary 
mental alienation, and says, that there are many cases in which 
it has ended in incurable madness. Generally, marriage and 
the cares of the world restore the person to a sure state of 
mind, but not always. He recites one or two instances in 
which the ‘‘alienés” never recovered but ended their days in 
mad-houses. Yet, if we were to judge by the rule, that he is 
the happiest who thinks himself so, the coxcomb cannot be said 
to be unhappy, any more than the madman who believes him- 
self an emperor. La Bruyere has admirably sketched this 
character in his definitions of the fool, the coxcomb, and the 
impertinent. 1—‘ The fool,” he says, ‘is he who has not wit 
enough to be a coxcomb. 2—the coxcomb is he, whom fools 
take to be a man of merit. 38—'The impertinent is a coxcomb 
outré. The coxcomb is between the fool and the impertinent, 
he is composed of both.” 

Our author, after tracing, physiologically, the different pas- 
sions which appertain to this principle of self: preservation, intro- 
duces as a digression, a dialogue between Pythagoras and Epi- 
curus, comparing their two systems of philosophy. We can- 
not say much for the taste with which it has been executed. 
Besides, we do not precisely see what business this digres- 
sion has where it is placed. We never have been fond (in spite 
of the practice of the ancients,) of the dialogue as a method of 
reasoning ; the constant alternation of opposing opinions leaves 
not so clear a conception of what is the sum of the reasonings 
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on either side of the question, as when the whole of these argu- 
ments are separately arranged. We think, therefore, that he 
has literally sacrificed to taste, at least to ancient taste, in this 
particular. As tothe philosophy of Epicurus, which we believe 
has even now more advocates, practically than are aware of it, 
we will endeavour to give a few outlines of its doctrines and 
tendency. His doctrines, according to Lucretius, are these. 

That nothing earthly is eternal, but the primordia rerum. 

That these primordial atoms possess within themselves the 
inherent power of producing all the various forms of nature— 
mountains, trees, animals, and man, &c. 

That death is nothing but the dissolution of some form, so 
produced by the natural congregation of these atoms, according 
to this inherent impulse. ‘The atoms themselves are, there- 
fore, as capable as before of assuming some new mould of tree, 
man or beast, such as the nature of the atoms and their acci- 
dental location at the time may render most fit, according to 
his nature of things. 

That the soul of man is nothing but a result proceeding from 
a particular form and manner into which these material atoms 
are congregated, according to an original law of their nature ; 
the compound of these atoms so formed, constituting the think- 
ing being, man. His mind is as much the result of this com- 
pound as his body, and can only exist as a quality of this haman 
body, while the atoms, by their natural action, continue in that 
form. But when these atoms separate by the same natural law, 
and tend to assume new forms of being, the mind, being only a 
result of this compound, of course perishes with the body. 


Nam, quodquomque suis mutatum finibus exit, 

Continuo hoc mors est illius, quod fuit ante.—lib. iii. v.518. 
Quid dubitas, quin, ex imo penitusque coorta, 

Emanarit, utei fumus, diffusa anime vis.—581. 


That the gods, separated from all earthly concerns, enjoy 
themselves in calm and immortal peace, neither pleased with 
our merits, nor touched with anger. ‘This doctrine, it will be 
perceived, is altogether atheistical. Because if the gods have 
no agency in the design apparent in nature, this being alto- 
gether a property in the atoms composing the world, and have 
no concern whatever in mortal things, what evidence can there 
be in nature that such gods exist? ‘The whole system of na- 
ture would then prove nothing but the existence, from al] eter- 
nity, of material atoms calculated to produce and dissipate suc- 
cessively the various forms of things. And those who will not 
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admit the system of nature as any evidence of a Creator, can 
scarcely be expected seriously to admit of a revelation. 

It will be seen that our modern doctrines of phrenology, when 
they would resolve all mind into a result of the peculiar organ- 
ization of the brain, instead of considering the brain as merely 
an instrument, by and through which the overruling mind mani- 
fests itself, savours strongly of this philosophy. In fact, we 
have been astonished to see how small a portion of these mo- 
dern reasonings is original, and: how completely we siill are, in 
spite of our boasted freedom of thought, the slaves of ancient 
opinion. We believe that this doctrine of atoms, as it appears 
in Lueretius, is borrowed more from Democritus of Abdera, 
than Epicurus. However, as we found it interwoven with the 
Epicurean philosophy, we have here given it a place. 

Epicurus inculcates the necessity of temperance and sobriety, 
not because these or any other virtues are noble in themselves, 
but because enjoyment is the end of life, and a greater store of 
happiness is secured by their observance. Such is a brief out- 
line of that phile-ophy which is said to have demoralized the 
republics of and Rome. By making pleasure, in- 
stead of duty, theo ;:ct of life, they soon lost that high and 
heroic elevation of character, which had been fostered by the 
Stoic school. Yet many of the Epicurean sect were men of 
great virtue. Their founder himself appears not to have been 
aware of the pernicious tendency of his precepts. { 

_ Of the next primordial law of our nature, the “ instinct of imi- 
tation,”’ it is to be observed, that it displays itself at a very early 
age in children, and is properly ranked inimediately after that 
of self-preservation. When we say that example is contagious, 
we mean nothing more than that imitation is irresistible, that 
it is a primitive law of our nature. Many animals possess it ; 
it forms national character and physiognomy. All the arts are 
founded on this instinct of our nature. Architecture, painting, 
sculpture. &c. are but imitations of natural objects. It gives 
rise to all of those combinations in which a multitude join for 
the accomplishment of some single purpose. It has been said to 
be adverse to intellectual improvement. But this habit of mind 
proceeds rather from indolence of thought, than the overweening 
prevalence of this instinct. Thought is labour; and tothe idler 
it is the severest of all labour. To catch opinions from others, 
requires no exertion, and still less does it require to retail them 
afterwards. 

The Chinese and Hindoos are said to be the most imitative 
people in the world. With regard to the first of these nations, 
we have long suspected that there must be more merit in her 
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system of government, than travellers have generally been dis- 

d to allow her. Long life is the best evidence of a strong 
and well regulated constitution; and this empire, containing 
three hundred millions of souls, has endured for a period of 
time, reaching from the remotest antiquity. What her system 
of government is, we do not perfectly know. But the fact is 
curious, that so far as we have any authentic account, it is the 
exact opposite of our own society and government, in all its 
parts. It may be, that this instinct of imitation is the moral 
power which has rendered her empire almost as enduring as the 
world. 

‘The passions which our author considers peculiar to this in- 
tinct, are, emulation, envy and ambition. We do not agree 
with him in this arrangement. Envy, we think, belongs rather 
to the selfish principle of our nature. Of all the desires of the 
human breast, those meet with the least sympathy of men, which 
tend to our exclusive gratification. Every other having the same 
desire, his self-love is opposed to ours so soon as he believes 
that we are consulting our own enjoyment, if not in opposition 
to, yet in exclusion of his. And hence arises envy. It is 
grounded in self-love and in an impression that most of us un- 
fortunately are prone to indulge, that the exclusive good of 
another must be some loss to ourselves. This impression, often 
unconsciously awakened, though one of the most unaccountable, 
is yet one of the most common in the whole range of humar 
character. Envy goes on the ground of a comparison of our- 
selves, or of our condition with that of another; and also on a 
belief, either that he whom we envy, has, or that the world will 
think he has, the superiority over us in this comparison. But 
though envy supposes this parallel, which belongs to the instinct 
of imitation, yet envy does not consist in this. 'We may com- 
pare a thousand times without envy. It is the belief mentioned 
above, that the elevation of another must be connected with the 
debasement of ourselves, which constitutes envy. And for this 
we hate him, for envy always hates whilst it lasts, as though 
his advancement either foreboded or produced humiliation to us. 
Self-love is the parent of envy, and hatred is its offspring. It is 
to the selfish, and not to the imitative law of our system, that 
envy belongs. 

The next primordial law, according to our author, is the “in- 
stinct of relation.”” Those philosophers who have asserted that 
society was formed by men merely from a consciousness of 
weakness and for security, have certainly erred. The instinct 
of relation is inherent in our nature. Every human creature 
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feels that the society of his kind is necessary, if not to his secu- 
rity, yet to his happiness; we look upon the misanthrope as a 
being out of the order of nature, if not deranged. It requires 
much misery and affliction before we can shun the society of our 
kind. There is a voice within us which tells us that we are not 
to be alone upon the earth. It is neither reason nor science, — 
which has taught us to form political societies; it is the instinct 
of relation which first brought mankind together, and by bring- ©, 
ing them together has taught the necessity of those laws and . 
regulations which are calculated to establish and perpetuate 
social harmony and security. 

This instinct, one of the most powerful, is also one of the 
most general in our nature. It comprehends almost the whole 
circle of our enjoyment—benevolence, friendship, pity, grati- 
tude, duty, justice, languages, signs and symbols. 

The social instinct belongs also to other animals, but amongst — 
them, this instinct is more closely connected with that of self- . 
preservation, than amongst men. Gregarious animals acquire 
confidence and courage whilst herding together;-when sepa- > 
rated, they are generally cowards. ‘There are even certain 
plants which are said never to flourish so well separately as 
when growing together. ‘They have something analogous to 
the sympathy of animals. 

It is the instinct of relation which has led man to commu- 
nicate with man over the whole face of the globe. Impelled by 
this irresistible law, his home, his country, becomes too narrow 
for his desires—he must see new lands, partake of new enjoy- 
ments, communicate with new men. Dangers, sufferings, and 
privations become as nothing in his eyes. The strong barriers 
of the ocean have given way beforehim. Navigation and com- 
merce have encompassed and enlightened the world. A thou- 
sand ports are open for the interchange of social sympathies and 
enjoyments—a thousand sails are spread to every wind that 
blows. 

But the instinct of relation bas still a higher and a nobler 
sphere. When alone and without a witness to the workings of 
his mind, man feels a powerful sympathy with the beauties and 
sublimities of nature. 

In the walks of science so strong is this sympathy and inter- 
est in the wonderful design and exquisite arrangement appa- 
rent at every step, that he neglects his comfort and his health, 
to wander in strange lands, to trace out new relations in the 
system of things. In his closet, in the fields, he shuns for 
a time the society of his fellowmen, that he may become 
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conversant with the principles which appertain to other na- 
tures than his own. He contemplates with a_ philosophic 
eye the growth of the plant that springs beneath his feet, 
the physical structure of the rock that obstructs his way. 
Every insect that hums across his path—every strange bird that 
flutters in his view—every novel form of nature awakens new 
emotions of delight. On the bleak ridges of Chimborazo or 
Cotopaxi—on the dismal shores of the Amazon or La Plata, 
though solitary and almost unprotected, surrounded by desola- 
tion and peril, he enjoys a happiness more elevated and pure 
than courts or cities could afford. The mighty form of 
nature is before him in all her primeval simplicity ; in the 
contemplation of her silent grandeur, in the countless forms of 
symmetry and beauty which he traces, he feels unconquerable 
emotions of interest ; because in every newly discovered symp- 
tom of design, he feels a new link of relation, awakened within 
himself to that disposing power, whose purposes in all their 
endless variety are thus made manifest. 

Language is the most powerful instrument by which man ex- 
tends and multiplies his relative emotions. But there are more 
languages than that of the tongue. In the varying glances of 
his eye, in the muscular play of every feature of his expressive 
countenance, in the rush and retreating current of the blood, 
man often displays to man, an intensity of emotion that the ton- 
gue could not utter. Through the medium of written lan- 
guage he feels the thrill of sympathy with those who have ceas- 
ed to exist thousands of years ago. In the sublime pages of 
Plato or Aristotle, his heart swells with high and holy imagin- 
ings, or glows with the sacred love of country at the narrative 
of the devotion, sufferings and virtues of the great and good of 
old. 

The instinct of relation gives rise to all the benevolent pas- 
sions. That a passion tends to the good of another, entitles it 
to be considered as virtuous; some have pretended that this 
instinct is not a natural inclination, that the state of war is the 
natural state of man. But we would ask whether a state of 
war be not adverse to a state of happiness? And whether a 
state of happiness be not the natural end and aim of every living 
being? Man was not fitted by nature for a state of war; he was 
endued with an irresistible propensity towards benevolence and 
affection ; he was given a moral guide within him which constantly 
teaches him, that it isonly under the influence of these ennobling 
passions, that he can be either meritorious or happy ; man is ne- 
ver truly consistent with his nature, but when it is subservient 
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to some benevolent or virtuous end ; when for the maintenance 
or acquisition of some more important good, the present evil 
is incurred. In the present state of the world, war is a neces- 
sary evil. 

Benevolence is the first passion (if it can be called a passion 
without the abuse of terms) which appertains to the instinct of 
relation. It is a faculty necessary to the existence of social 
order, and one of the most essential attributes of the sensible 
system. It isthe opposite of egotism and self-love, and springs 
purely from a sympathetic impulse of our nature. An action is 
truly meritorious only in proportion as it is prompted purely by 
the instinct of relation; but we should not be too rigorous in our 
estimate of the motives which prompt the benevolent actions of 
men. It is requiring too much of man to expect that he should 
altogether forget himself. God alone is capable of extending 
his benevolence altogether to beings from whom he can hope 
nothing. Benevolence is an expansive affection, it is the source 
of almost every virtue. It manifests itself by exterior signs 
that we cannot mistake— 


* The charni of relation impresses upon every feature of the coun- 
tenance, the most pleasing serenity—the eyes beam with animation— 
the forehead becomes more expansive—the face glows with a higher 
colour—the lips stand apart—the muscles of the cheek assume an air 
of grace and mildness—the whole physiognomy expands to express the 
joy and contentment of the soul.—Vol. 1. p. 31. 


The forms of politeness are imitations of the signs of bene- 
volence. Unfortunately they are in most instances imitations 
and nothing more; yet, are men allured and delighted by these 
fictitious professions ; though they cannot receive them as genuine 
signs of benevolence, they can still regard them as tributes to 
vanity. ‘* We would not receive so much politeness if they did 
not deem us-of sufficient importance,” is the common reasoning 
in these cases, and most frequently the reasoning is just; bene- 
volence, though her forms are borrowed, has least to do in the 
affair. Still are the rules of politeness requisite to the peace 
and harmony of society. Whenever we infringe these rules, 
we infringe our duties to the ease and comfort of others. 

The traits which are peculiar to this instinct of relation are 
many. Benevolence, friendship, esteem, respect, consideration, 
contempt, ridicule, pity, admiration, enthusiasm, gratitude,ingra- 
titude, resentment, hatred, revenge, justice, a love of war, a love 
of glory, a love of our country. We cannot follow our author 
through this long list of passions ; some of his disquisitions are 
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nevertheless of great interest. Pity we should have resolved 
into the emotion of benevolence, instead of allotting this pas- 
sion a separate place in the physiology of moral sentiments. 
It appears to us, so far as we can understand the emotion, that 
pity and benevolence are the same passion only differing in the 
object to which it is directed, andthe intensity with which it is felt. 
Pity is confined to the helpless and unfortunate. Benevolence, 
the more general term for the same emotion, may embrace the 
whole circle of animated beings. We should think that we 
comprehended all the virtuous actions of Mr. Howard, when we 
said he was a man of unbounded benevolence; yet was his 
whole life spent in relieving objects of pity. 

We are susceptible of pity and benevolence for other animals 
than man. And it is curious that we feel this emotion the more 
vividly, in proportion as the animal more resembles ourselves 
in its physical organization. We feel less pity for birds than 
quadrupeds. We destroy a fish or an insect, with even less com- 
punction than birds. 


‘** M. de Malouet, in his ‘ Voyage to Guiana,’ mentions a hunting of 
apes by the Indians. He says that he found himself so much moved 
by the cries of the wounded animals, that he ordered them to stop the 
firing. ‘That which above all excited his compassion, was the groans of 
the wounded females carrying their Jittle ones under their arms to save 
them from danger. They spoke a language which, though he could 
not understand, seemed to breathe rage, dignation, and all the agonies 
of despair. The distant resemblance of the ape to the human species, 
contributed greatly to increase this feeling, and, to use the expression 
of M. Malouet, it seemed in a manner to command it.” Vol. ii. p. 92. 


To this godlike instinct of our nature belong all the public 
institutions of charity and beneficence, which have adorned the 
world. Inthese asylums, the madman, the idiot, every child of 
misfortune of every age and country, finds a refuge from the 
hardships of life. Oppressed by disease, indigence and con- 
tempt; deserted by every being with whom they claimed the 
relative connexion of kindred or acquaintance, here the victims 
of misery find a home. 

Our author has illustrated many of the passions by short, 
authentic accounts of individuals who have been peculiarly sub- 
jected to their influence. We have been much interested in some 
of these details. In illustration of pity, he has selected the story 
of the plague which raged in the town of Villefranche d’ Avignon, 
in the year 1628, in which, out of twelve thousand citizens, 
eight thousand perished. In the midst of this frightful pestilence, 
the criminal judge, Jean de Pomairols, and a Father Ambroise, 
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a monk of the order of St. Francis, never deserted the city. 
They attended without fear the dying and the dead. The 
magistrate protected the property of all who perished or fled. 
The priest, in the midst of such a scene of horrors, maintained 
his post with inflexible fortitude at the couches of the dying, en- 
couraging them with the consolations of religion, when ali other 
hopes had failed, and took charge of the children of those who 
perished. The infants at the breast were suckled by a flock 
of goats which he brought from a neighbouring mountain for 
the purpose. In one of the quarters of the city, ‘‘a cry was 
heard in an obscure house, nearly in ruins. It was the cry of 
two children, too young to distinguish death from life, and who 
had been vainly lamenting for some hours over the breathless 
body of their mother. None of the inhabitants would venture 
into this hot-bed of pestilence.” This intrepid friend of the un- 
fortunate, did not hesitate an instant to go into this abode of 
misery and death, and take them, at the imminent risk of his 
own life, from the infected corpse of their parent. But the 
most extraordinary fact that our author relates, is, that the 
disease which seemed to exterminate every thing else, never 
touched either of these two men, who retained their full health 
during the whole period. We have sketched this short ‘“his- 
tory,” that our readers may be better able to form an idea 
of the plan of our author’s work. 

The last primordial law of the sensible system, according to 
M. Alibert, is the ‘instinct of reproduction.”” The passions pe- 
culiar to this instinct are, conjugal, paternal, maternal, and filial 
love. ‘‘A beautiful countenance,” says an eloquent writer, “is 
the most beautiful object in nature; and the harmony the most 
sweet, is the sound of the voice of one we love.” We will not 
detain our readers upon this universal law of our nature. Its ex- 
istence as such cannot be disputed, neither will we dilate upon 
its subdivisions. ‘They are known and acknowledged in every 
heart. Suffice it to say, that they embrace almost the whole 
sphere of our domestic relations. Fraternal love is a modifi- 
cation of friendship; it does not belong to this division of the 
passions. A brother is a friend given us by nature. 

We have been highly gratified with the perusal of the work 
before us; for, truly, the subject is one of such inexhaustible 
interest, that we feel ourselves disposed to do justice to an 
author before we open his book. M. Alibert is an original, 
and, in many respects, a profound thinker. His reputation is 
already great, and we think the present work calculated 
to sustain it. In his attempts to simplify a subject, as difficult 
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as it is important, we think he has, in a measure, succeeded. 
There is, however, a great deal yet to be done. The field is 
wide and the labourers are few, at least, those calculated to 
labour usefully. Some moral and metaphysical writers seem 
fond of this term “ physiology.” If they mean to imply by the 
use of the term, that their respective sciences are capable 
of the same strict and demonstrative analysis that belongs to 
the physiology of our material organs, they misuse it. Though 
it can be easily shown that we possess fixed principles of life 
and action, as certainly in our moral as physical nature, yet 
are these principles not so strictly reducible to their original 
elements. The subject in its very nature is not so tangible. 
And this holds good with even inanimate objects. The rock 
and the lightning are both formed on fixed and unerring prin- 
ciples—the one has been often reduced to its elements; but who 
has ever strictly analyzed the other, and demonstrated its com- 
ponent parts? Yet it is not sound reasoning to say, that, be- 
cause a branch of science has afforded but few established prin- 
ciples to the philosopher, that it is, therefore, useless. In truth, 
this position is oftener assumed by the indolent or the ignorant, 
than by the learned. How many sound, philosophical truths 
are now established, to have maintained which, would have 
been accounted, a few centuries ago, the height of absurdity. 
We dare not say where knowledge is, or is not to be found, until 
we seck it. And if we sit with our hands before us, content 
with saying, ‘‘the field is barren,” we can imsure nothing but 
our own ignorance. 


Art. VI.—The several Speeches made during the Debate in the 
Senate of the United States on Mr. Foot’s Resolution, by 
Mr. Hayne of South-Carolina, and Mr. WeBsTER of Massa- 
chusetis. Miller. Charleston. 1830. 


WE shall make no apology to our readers, for devoting a 
few of our pages to a brief consideration of the important sub- 
jects involved in the discussion to which the Speeehes relate, the 
titles of which are prefixed to this article. 
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The very unexpected turn which that discussion took, in which 
the original object of the resolution was entirely merged in the 
absorbing interest of the topics that were incidentally started, 
the remarkable ability with which they were’ treated, and their 
intimate connexion with the causes of a deep and prevalent 
public excitement among ourselves, must be our apology, if any 
were wanting, for the task we are about to undertake. 

Before commencing it, let us be distinctly understood, that 
no imputed prejudices resulting from our locality, shall induce 
us to do injustice to the intellectual force and ingenuity which 
characterized the effort of the Senator from Massachusetts, or 
to the taste and skill, with which, considering it merely in the 
light of a literary composition, it has been confessedly executed, 
although we cannot join in the senseless adulation of those who 
place it above “all Greek and Roman fame.” If we mistake 
not, it was the enviable distinction or the misfortune of this 
gentleman, as people may consider it, to have been deified in 
New-England about two years since, where, in a lyrical invo- 
cation, he was hailed and sung as the “godlike man.” The 
devotees who ministered at this deification, we cannot hope to 
satisfy by any measure of justice which we can render to such 
superhuman virtue and intelligence, as their incense is offered up 
in the golden urns of the Muses, with something of the. extrava- 
gance, but with all the copious enthusiasm of poetry. Such 
persons we would forewarn from these pages, and com- 
mend them to their own poetry rather than to the honest prose 
of fearless criticism. Our purpose, however, is with the gentle- 
man’s argument, rather than with the decorations and festoons 
with which it may have been adorned. 

Although the purport of Mr. Foot’s resolution, was treated 
with remarkable irreverence by those who participated in the 
‘great debate,” by a neglect almost amounting to oblivion 
of what the real subject before the Senate was, we cannot refrain 
from observing, before proceeding to matters of more “ pith 
and moment,” that there are few topics in the operations of our 
government, more important than the interesting inquiry, of 
what is the most politic and just disposition of the public lands? 
As a source of revenue, they have been almost a failure, whilst 
as a source of vexation, jealousy, and, we are obliged reluctantly 
to add, of corruption, they have been as perniciously copious, as 
the worst enemy of our institutions could desire. If we are not 
prepared to go the full length of the policy which Mr. Benton 
and Mr. Hayne have supported, we are as little inclined to sus- 
tain the rigid construction by which Mr. Webster would limit 
the power of the United States to dispose of the lands within 
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their territorial limits, to the States. The latter gentleman 
says— 


‘“* These grants were made on three substantial conditions and trusts. 

** ist. That the ceded territories should be formed into States, and 
admitted in due time into the Union, with all the rights belonging to 
the other States. 2d. That the lands should form a common fund, to 
be disposed of for the general benefit of all the States. 3d. That they 
should be sold and settled at such time and in such manner, as Congress 
shall direct.” 


The first condition the government has performed in good 
faith, whenever, within a given territory, the requisite popu- 
lation has risen up to authorize the formation of a State, but 
not always without encountering stubborn difficulties in securing 
to such State “all the rights belonging tothe other States.” The 
impediments thrown in the way of the admission of Missouri, 
(of which portentous question we consider a portion of the de- 
bate in the Senate as a part and parcel) render an instructive 
lesson not only of the manner in which it may be attempted to 
perform this condition, but of the character which contests for 
political power are likely to assume in the progress of our 
government. 

The next condition—* that the lands should form a common 
fund to be disposed of for the general benefit of all the States” — 
has been violated in a manner which makes this condition, in 
point of fact, a perfect mockery. The gratuities given to seve- 
ral of the States, more especially to Ohio, for purposes of do- 
mestic policy exclusively, have been of the most flagrant cha- 
racter, and these eleemosynary doles have been recently ad- 
ministered by the prurient and zealous friendship of the rival 
parties contending for her presidential votes, in a mode which 
rendered the disposal of these donations, anything but “a com- 
mon fund for the general benefit of all the States.” 

If we are not greatly mistaken, no one has contributed more 
essentially than the Senator from Massachusetts, to the pro- 
fuse liberality of these unauthorized gifts; it is, therefore, 
with no small surprise, that we meet with the following para- 
graph in his first reply to Mr. Hayne :— 


* Now, Sir, it is plain that Con never has been at liberty to dis- 
regard these solemn conditions. For the fulfilment of all these trusts, 
the public faith was and is fully pledged. How then, would it have 
been possible for Congress, if it had been so disposed, to give away these 
public lands? Hew could they have followed the example of other gov- 
ernments, if there had been such, and considered the conquest of the wil- 
derness an equivalent compensation for the soil? The States had look- 
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ed to this territory, perhaps too sanguinely, as a fund out of which, 
means were to come to defray the expenses of the war. It had been 
received as a fund—as a fund Congress had bound itself to apply it. To 
have given it away would have defeated all the objects which Congress 
and particular States had in view, in asking and obtaining the cession, 
and would have plainly violated the conditions which the ceding States 
attached to their own grants. 


Mr. Hayne, in reply to this part of Mr. Webster’s Speech, 
puts very effectively the following interrogatory :—“ if this be 
so, where does the gentleman derive the right to appropriate 
them for partial and local objects. How can the gentleman 
consent to vote away immense bodies of these lands for canals 
in Indiana and Illinois, to the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
to Kenyon College in Ohio, to schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and other objects of a similar description?” 

We reply, because the gentleman finds a convenient retreat, 
from this dilemma, by employing his and Mr. Clay’s cosmopolite 
argument, that whatever is beneficial to a part, is advantageous 
to the whole; an argument whichis always of convenient use and 
easy application, when money is to be expended for purposes 
purely sectional, and one that subserves very effectually an object 
which a class of politicians in our country think the summum bo- 
num of our political system—Consolidation—which means obli- 
terating the definite lines of separate State interests, in a com- 
prehensive identity of interest, by which a majority shall swal- 
jow up the rights of a minority, under the plausible pretexts of 
the “ general welfare.” 

‘The last condition, that “the public lands should be sold at such 
time and in such manner as Congress shall direct,’’ seems te 
vest in Congress a large discretion over the whole subject, The 
mode and manner of the sale necessarily involve the power 
of fixing such a price as Congress may consider, most likely to 
subserve the public interests. Now we believe, that the public 
interest does require, that the public lands should be disposed 
of, with the smallest delay compatible with the adoption of a 
safe and judicious scheme of sale. So far from these lands 
being “‘a common fund for the general benefit of all the States,” 
they are a fund for the corruption of the States in which they 
are situated, by which the independence of their action in con- 
trolling the operations of the Federal Government is pernicious- 
ly paralyzed or essentially impaired. There is no truth which 
our statesmen will have to believe and to understand more 
thoroughly, than the cardinal axiom—that the federal head in 
a confederate government, should have as few largesses as 
possible to divide among the States. Ours, whether by fraud 
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or usurpation, we will not now stop to inquire, has appropriated 
to itself a fund of donatives which almost beggars by compari- 
son the treasury of the imperial republic, and which threatens 
utterly to corrupt the public spirit, if some timely corrective is 
not applied. ‘'wenty-three millions of dollars, by the double 
operation of the mode of levy and distribution, and the immense 
amount of public land which may either be thrown into the 
market, or withheld, furnish resources for influence, we will not 
say bribery, perilous indeed to a government, whose very exis- 
tence depends upon the purity of its spirit, the simplicity of its 
forms, and the frugality of its expenditures. Whilst we would 
have these lands neither ‘ locked up as a great treasure,” or 
thrown away “for a pepper corn,” we would have them sold at 
low prices, or on extensive credits for a moderate sum in gross, 
to the State to which they belong, that their settlement and oc- 
cupation may at once become the subjects of the domestic legis- 
lation of the States in which they are situated. 

If Mr. Hayne pushes his policy in regard to the disposition of 
the lands, further than we are prepared to go, his speech on 
this topic (the first in the series of debate) comprises a ]émi- 
nous and statesmanlike exhibition of his argument, in a tem- 
per as courteous as his reasoning is marked by discrimination 
and good taste. 

It was in this branch of the debate, that Mr. Benton, it seems, 
threw the apple of discord, for’ which Mr. Webster chose, by 
a sense of justice somewhat at fault, to consider Mr. Hayne as 
responsible. In the conflict of crimination and recrimination, 
as to who struck the first blow against the East or the South, we 
shall take no part, as such personalities are somewhat out of 
the pale of our vocation, except to affirm that we have looked 
with great care through Mr. Hayne’s first speech, and see in it 
no reproach or even rebuke of New-England, at which the most 
sensitive or choleric of her sons need have taken offence, even 
if he were blessed with the keen perceptions of insult, which dis- 
tinguished the chivalry of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger himself. ‘To 
turn to a different sort of authority; we think that Mr. Webster 
broached some novel doctrines of law, which we are sure he did not 
learn from Chitty, that finding a bill in market he had a right to 
pick up the first man he met with, as an indorser, although the 
bill should have been drawn by a responsible drawer, who was 
ready to answer in his own person for the amount of his draft. 
In making this selection of his combatant, his gallantry is cer- 
tainly not to be impeached, although he seems to have acted 
with anything but the unpremeditated valor of the Irishman in 
a row, who, from sheer benevolence “was any man’s custo- 
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mer.” But to return, we care not who struck the first blow, whe- 
ther it was the East or the South; we rejoice that the blow was 
struck, and effectually struck, by which a light has been elicit- 
ed in regard to the theory of our Constitution, of inestima- 
ble value at this crisis, when that instrument itself. is overlaid 
by perverted implications and false glosses, which threaten an 
entire change in its character, or its sudden annihilation by a 
convulsion scarcely less to be deplored, than the causes which 
may produce it. 
. In limine, we must also decline entering into the discussion 
of the question which was mooted, with so much earnestness and 
zeal, by the combatants in this debate, as to which section of 
the union had done most for the ‘ infant West,” a bantling 
that has somewhat outgrown its nursing mothers. We leave 
this point where we found it, under a certain conviction, 
that New-England has acted on this subject with the cir- 
cumspection and good sense which have characterized her 
invariable policy in relation to the other States, a policy that has 
never periled any essential interest of her own, by a quixotic 
magnanimity and enlarged public spirit, however much these 
may have formed the food for the ambition of some States less 
discreet than herself. If, therefore, Nathan Dane, was the 
author of the ordinance of ’87, ‘‘ which laid the interdict of in- 
voluntary servitude north-west of the Ohio;” we think he was, 
as Mr. Webster terms him, a very good Solon and Lycurgus 
for New-England, and that he deserves the apotheosis which 
that gentleman has prepared for the immortality of his fame. 
New-England might well afford to furnish such Solons, to 
establish a policy, in sympathy with her own institutions, 
and best adapted to promote her political power by the influ- 
ence of this sympathy over territories ceded by the uncal- 
culating South, provided she could find any more sovereignties 
this side of Mason and Dixon’s line, prepared to play, in the 
very weakness of age, the part of the poor old Lear, which Vir- 
ginia impersonated with such an admirable truth and fidelity 
to nature, when she ceded to the United States ber immense ter- 
ritary, north-west of the Ohio, with a condition which both re- 
buked and weakened her own institutions. It is but fair, how- 
ever, that we should let Mr. Webster speak for himself. In 
allusion to this ordinance, he says :— : 


“ Now, Sir, this great measure Ygain was carried by the North, and 
by the North alone. There, were, indeed, individuals elsewhere fa- 
vourable to it; but it was supported as a measure, entirely by the votes 
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of the Northern States. If New-England had been governed by the 
narrow and selfish views now ascribed to her, this very measure was 
best calculated to thwart her purposes, It was of all things the very 
means of rendering certain, a vast emigration from her own popula- 
tion to the West. She looked to that consequence only to disregard 
it. She deemed the regulation a most useful one to the States that 
would spring up on the territory, and advantageous to the country at large. 
She adhered to the principle of it, perseveringly, year after year, until 
it was finally accomplished.” 


Without controverting Mr. Webster’s facts, which we are 
willing to admit, we cannot but think, that, in reference to her 
own interest, it was an act of profound policy on the part of the 
North, to stamp upon the infant States of that vast territory, 
the impress of her own institutions, the moral force of which 
would pay her back ten-fold, all that she might lose by the emi- 
gration of her own people. Indeed, her population being more 
redundant, than the amount of her own capital could employ at 
home, she was positively benefited by this very emigration, 
which translated, intoa region of boundless fertility and gigan- 
tic growth, kindred sympathies, in unison with ber own charac- 
ter and policy, in the bosoms of the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of her children, who were at once the pilgrims and vic- 
tors of the wilderness. We would ask where now has New- 
England allies more deyoted to her peculiar interests, than 
the States north-west of the Ohio? Mr. Webster will pardon 
us if we put down this profound stroke of policy, to a well, and 
self instructed sagacity, rather than to any morbid sensitive- 
ness on the subject of slavery. The prodigality with which 
New-England poured into the Southern States, as subjects of 
traffic, the victims of the spoil and rapine of Africa, shows that 
she was not prepared at that moment to carry her just abhor- 
rence of ‘‘ involuntary servitude” to any extremity that might 
interfere with her interests. ‘That Mr. Webster should regard 
this ordinance as a great and salutary measure of prevention— 
that he should “ fear the rebuke of no intelligent gentleman of 
Kentucky, if he were to ask, whether, if such an ordinance 
could have been applied-to his own State, while it was yet a 
wilderness, he does: not suppose it would have contributed to 
the ultimate greatness of that commonwealth,” is altogether 
natural, and furnishes no just occasion for surprise. We, how- 
ever, believe, that an intelligent gentleman from Kentucky, 
neither felt a reluctance to reply to this insidious interrogation, 
nor wanted the ability to defend the South from its covert re- 
proof. We need not remind our readers of the admirable 
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speech of Judge Rowan, or of the just and philosophical grounds 
on which he placed his argument on this subject—a subject in 
regard to which the South has no just cause to feel either 
shame or reproach, although it is one of painful discussion. 
It may suit the philanthrophy of Mr. Webster, and his own 
views of the political economy of the question, to graduate the 
-“greatness” of States, in proportion to their exemption from 
_ the evils of domestic slavery. If greatness means a more cer- 
tain return of profit to the employment of capital, and its more 
rapid accumulation, as indicated by the signs of a greatly in- 
creasing population, in countries whose climates are too rigo- 
rous, and whose staples are too cheap to bear the expense of 
slave labour, we may admit his proposition without admitting 
our own degeneracy or degradation. But, if greatness has any 
relation to general intelligence among the people, to a disinter- 
ested and magnanimous public spirit, equal to any national 
crisis, and superior to all national difficulties, to devotion to 
country, wisdom in its councils, and gallantry in its battles, then 
the much abused slave-holding portions of this confederacy, 
may challenge a comparison, in all that constitutes the essen- 
tials of public virtue, with those parts of the Union which have 
long enjoyed, practically, the benefits of Mr. Webster's “ great 
and salutary measure of prevention.” The part of the 
Union, which labours under the imputed palsy of this curse, 
gave Washington, to the military, and Jefferson, to the 
great civil revolutions of our country, and has produced 
men, who have enlightened almost every national assembly, 
and adorned every national struggle in arms, that illustrates 
our history from the earliest settlement of the colonies down to 
the present moment. We do not quarrel with the pride of the 
Pharisee, which leads him to “thank God, that he is not as other 
men are,” nor with that commendable self-love, which resolves 
all the virtues of our nature into the causes which belong to our 
own condition in life. But the South would be recreant to her- 
self, if she admitted, with the full records of her history before 
her eyes, that the institution of domestic slavery, has had any 
influence, prejudicial to her true greatness, over all the moral 
attributes of a free, prosperous and high-spirited people. If we 
thought proper to point to our civil and military history, we 
might do so with no emotions but those of pride and confidence. 
If we thought proper to point to our fields, we could show a 
victorious industry producing, through processes of agriculture, 
the most scientific in their combinations and beautiful in their 
developements, the thirty-five millions of exports, which one- 
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third of the population of the Union, supplies for two-thirds of its 
foreign trade. We might point to the charities, to the refine- 
ments, to the hosnitalities of private life, as o refuge from the 
reproaches of those, who in the fulness of their commiseration, 
may even condescend to pity us. But we shall make no such 
appeal, although, before we have done with this topic, we will 
ask one question; where has power been watched with the same 
jealousy, the limits of the Constitution guarded by vigils more 
sleepless and patriotic, than by the slave-holding States of this 
confederacy! yes, by the masters of slaves? ‘In Virginia and 
the Carolinas, they have a vast multitude of slaves ; those who 
are free, are by far the most proud and jealous of their free- 
dom. Freedom isto them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege.” With the great and venerable authority 
of this aphorism, let us add, “that we do not mean to commend 
the superior morality of this sentiment, which has, at least, as 
much pride as virtue in it, but we cannot alter the nature of 
man.” 

We would refer those who feel any interest in a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, to Mr. Hayne’s maniy defence of the 
South on this topic, where an interesting collection of facts is 
illustrated by a course of reasoning, powerful, animated and 
just. Our object, however, will now be, in hastening from the 
outposts of this controversy, to reach its citadel, although we 
are compelied to notice, as unavoidable preliminaries, Mr. Web- 
ster’s charge that the South is responsible for the tariff, and 
his defence of his own consistency in regard to that measure. 

Although we give Mr. Webster credit for great dexterity in 
this debate, in seizing with promptitude and effect on the weak 
points of his antagonist’s argument, and protecting, generally, 
his own with skill and caution, and for the still higher tact of 
harmonizing with all the feelings, without shocking any of the 
prejudices of his audience—yet, on two subjects, the guilt of 
the South in being the parent of the tariff system, and his own 
innocence of the charge of inconsistency, (by his own example 
‘*made easy’’) we think his failure has been as signal as any 
man could desire, who looked merely to the moral retribution 
which ought to attend both efforts. 

We will, however, allow him to recite his special bill of in- 
dictment against South-Carolina, in his own words, that we may 
be guilty of no possible misconception of bis meaning, before 
we come to the complex notes with which he is compelled to 
sing his own palinode. He says— 

* And now, Mr. President, I have further to say, that IT made up 
these opinions, and entered on this course of political conduct, Teucro 
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Duce. Yes, Sir, 1 pursued in all this, a South-Carolina track. On the 


doctrines of Internal Improvement, South-Carolina, as she was then 
represented in the other House, set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and 
leading breeze, and I was among the followers. But if my leader sees 
new lights and turns asharp corner, unless I see new lights also, I keep 
straight on, in the same path. I repeat, that leading gentlemen from 
South-Carolina were first and foremost in behalf of the doctrines of 
Internal Improvement, when those doctrines first came to be considered 
and acted upon in Congress. The debate on the Bank question, on 
the Tariff of 1816, and on the Direct Tax, will show who was who, 
and what was what, at that time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain 
cases of oppression and usurpation, from which, if the Government does 
not recede, individual States may justly secede from the Government, 
is, Sir, in truth, a South-Carolina Tariff, supported by South-Carolina 
votes. But for those votes, it could not have passed in the form in 
which it did pass; whereas, if it had depended on Massachusetts votes, 
it would have been lost. Does not the honourable gentleman well 
know all this?’ There are certainly those who do full well know it all. 
I do not say this to reproach South-Carolina ; I only state the fact, and 
I think it will appear to be true, that among the earliest and boldest 
advocates of the Tariff, as a measure of protection, and on the express 
ground of protection, were leading gentlemen of South-Carolina in Con- 
gress. I did not then, and cannot now, understand their language in any 
other sense. While this Tariff of 1816 was under discussion in the House 
of Representatives, an honourable gentleman from Georgia, now of this 
House, (Mr. Forsyth) moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. 
He failed by four votes, South-Carolina giving three votes (enough to 
have turned the scale) against his motion. ‘The Act, Sir, then passed, 
and received on its passsage the support of a majority of the Represen- 
tatives of South-Carolina, present and voting. This act is the first, in 
the order of those now denounced as plain usurpations. We see it daily 
in the list by the side of those of 1824 and 1828, as a case of manifest 
oppresssion, justifying Disunion. I put it home to the honourable 
member from South-Carolina, that his own State was not only ‘ art 
and part’ in this measure, but the causa causans. Without her aid, 
this seminal principle of mischief, this root of Upas, could not have 
been planted. I have already said, and it is true, that this act proceeded 
on the ground of protection. It interfered, directly, with existing in- 
terests of great value and amount; it cut up the Calcutta cotton trade 
by the roots. But it passed, nevertheless, and it passed on the principle 
of protecting manufactures, on the principle against free trade, on the 
principle opposed to that which lets us alone.” 


This, then, is the sum and substance of the accusation. It 
seems, as early as 1816, a few of the leading members from 
South-Carolina were in favour of the Bank bonus bill, and, 
under the general power of appropriation, they were inclined 
to set aside this fund as a sum for internal improvements. We 
undertake to say, that at this period, the right to construct roads 
and canals, and the jurisdiction over territory this right in- 
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volved, were scarcely considered, in all their details, as a sub- 
stantive power of the-government, and if the uncalculating 
generosity of a few of the public men of South-Carolina, induced 
them to support this appropriation, the subject was, in all its 
consequences, as little understood by them, as it was by their 
constituents at home. In truth, the bonus bill being lost, the 
system of internal improvements was not established at the 
period alleged, nor will the fact of the appropriations for the 
Cumberland road militate, in the smallest degree, from the 
position assumed, because it is well known that the appropri- 
ations for that object were made by virtue of a special condition 
annexed to the cession of the territory north-west of the Ohio, 
that a certain per centum should be reserved from the sales of 
the public lands for the construction of a public road to the 


. territory ceded, and it was a condition precedent to a cession, 


which the United States must fairly be considered as bound to 
fulfil, as being, in fact, the consideration of purchase, without 
involving the general power of government, to execute a system 
of internal improvements. . It was not until after the passage 
of the survey bill in 1822-23, and upon the returns made by 
the authority of that bill, (which its friends, on its passage, dis- 
tinctly affirmed, committed no man to the system, as its object 
was to obtain topographical information, interesting and impor- 
tant to the defence and military relations of the country) that 
the attempt was seriously made to engraft this system on the 
general policy of the government. By this time the public mind 
of South-Carolina had become informed of the latent and per- 
nicious consequences of this system; her public will was em- 
phatically expressed through the decided resolutions of her 
legislature, and her whole delegation in Congress, with one 
distinguished exception, responded to the authentic expression 
of her opinions, by a zealous and unfaltering opposition to all ap- 


propriation for the objects of internal improvements, against the | 


promotion of which, by these means, she had entered her solemn 
protest, as being an equally unconstitutional and dangerous 
infraction of the compact. And all these things were done 
when the system itself was in its infancy, when the infant was 
in its swaddling clothes, not yet weaned from the bosom of the 
exuberant West, to be put under the hopeful and fostering care 
of its dry nurses of the East—who, at first, were dry enough, 
until they discovered what a profitable bargain they could drive 


_by*the guardianship of this hopeful bantling. With the present 


system of internal improvement, South-Carolina had as little 
to do, as she had with the battle of Pharsalia, or what is equally 
impossible, the Hartford Convention. 
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Still less destitute of plausibility is the charge that South- 
Carolina is, in any degree, guilty of the heavy responsibility of 
fastening the tariff on the country. Mr. Hayne’s reply to this 
allegation, is so perfectly triumphant, that we cannot do better 
than to employ it as the best refutation of this absurd and 
groundless accusation. 


“The gentleman considers the Tariff of 1816, and the Bonus Bill 
as the foundations of the American System, and intimates, that the 
former would not have prevailed, but for South-Carolina votes. Now, 
Sir, as to the Tariff of 1816, I think a great mistake prevails through- 
out the country, in regarding it as the commencement of the existi 
policy. That was not a bill for increasing, but for reducing duties. 
During the war double duties had been resorted to, for raising the reve- 
nue necessary for its prosecution. Manufactures had sprung up under 
the protection incidentally afforded by the restrictive measures and the 
war. On the restoration of peace, a scale of duties was to be estab- 
lished, adapied to the situation in which the country was, by that event, 
placed. All agreed that the duties were to be reduced, and that this 
reduction must be gradual. We had a debt on our hands of $140, to 
$150,000,000. Admonished by recent experience, a Navy was to be built 
up, and an extensive system of fortifications to be commenced. The 
operation, too, of a sudden reduction of duties upon the manufactures 
which had been forced into existence by the war, and which then bore 
their full proportion of the direct taxes, was also to be taken into con- 
sideration; and, under all these circumstances, it was determined to 
reduce the duties gradually, until they should reach the lowest amount 
necessary for revenue in time of peace. Such, Sir, was the true charac- 
ter of the ariff law of 1816. By that bill (reported, Sir, by the la- 
mented Lowndes, a steady opponent of the protecting system) the duties 
on woollen and cotton goods, were at once reduced to 25 per cent. with 
a provision, that they should, in the course of three years, be further 
reduced to 20 per cent. ; while, by the tariff of 1824, the duties on the 
same articles were at once increased to 30 per cent. and were to go on 
increasing to 374 per cent.; and by the Tariff of 1828, have been car- 
ried much higher. And yet the Tariff of 1816 is now quoted as an 
authority for the tariffs of 1824 and 1828; by which, duties admitted 
to be already high enough for all the purposes of revenue, are to go on 
increasing, year after year, for the avowed purpose of promoting do- 
mestic manufactures, by preventing importations. Suppose, Sir, the 
New-England gentlemen were now to join the South in going back to a 
Tariff for revenue, and were to propose to us gradually to reduce all 
the existing duties, so that they should come down in two or three years, 
to 15 or 20 per cent—would the gentleman consider us as sending in 
our adhesion to the ‘American System,’ by voting for such a reduc- 
tion? And if not, how can he charge the supporters of the Tariff of 
1815 with being the fathers of that system? In this view of the subject, 
it is not at all material, whether the Representatives from South-Caro- 
lina voted for that measure or not, or whether the passage of the bill 
depended on their votes. On looking into the Journals, however, it 
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will be found that the bill actually passed the House of Representatives, 
by a yote of 88 to 54; and would have succeeded, if every member 
from South-Carolina had voted against it.” 


South-Carolina has never contended, that, in pursuing, bona 
fide, the legitimate object of revenue, a bill for this purpose 
may not be arranged in such a maover, as incidentally to bene- 
fit the domestic industry of the country ; but, as Mr. Hayne 
very justly says, the act of 1816 was a bill to provide for the 
reduction, not the increase of duties, and the question was one 
of finance, on what articles the minimum or maximum of re- 
duction should fall; and there was a provision in the act for the 
gradual diminution of the imposts on those articles on which 
the immediate reduction was the least, until nearly the whole of 
_the ad valorem duties should be put on an equivalent footing. 
There is about as much truth and justice in quoting Mr. Lowndes 
as the parent of the restrictive system, as there would be in af- 
firming that Martin Luther was the founder of the papal autho- 
rity at Rome. No! that distinguished statesman and lamented 
petteet was one of the first to descry the concealed evils of this 

leful system. His speech, in the session of 1820, is not only 
one of the most original and profound investigations of the 
political economy of this momentous question, which has been 
made on either side of the water, but it was, likewise, one of 
the most touching admonitions of the bitter fruit which this Upas 
was likely to bear in the fulness of its fruit time, of the blighting 
curse it was to spread over our land, in the maturity of its 

rowth. 

But really if the statesmen of South-Carolina did not make, 
in 1816, the reduction of duties sufficiently comprehensive to 
suit the then free trade politicians of Massachusetts, we think 
our poor State might put in the plea which ought to entitle her 
to some indalgence and consideration, that immediately after 
the passage of the tariff of 1820, which, according to all au- 
thentic kalends, was its birth-time and origin, the system was 
opposed by the statesman we have just mentioned, and, we be- 
lieve, by nearly her whole delegation. She, moreover, by every 
public demonstration of popular sentiment, immediately took 
the field in favour of the cause of free trade, with a zea) not 
inferior, though, perhaps, with an ability less effective than 
that with which Mr. ‘Vebster was leading the free trade party 
in Boston, at one and the same period. We know that 
direetly after the passage of this act, (the first of the series 
in the chapter of abominations,) a public meeting was held in 
this city, which adopted, with almost perfect unanimity, a 
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memorial to Congress, drawn by the pen of him, whose 
genius and whose virtues adorn many pages in this journal, of 
which he was the founder, but whom a power, mightier than 
our wishes and regrets, has removed from the sphere of his 
duties, at a moment wken his country could least have spared 
such a ‘finished man.”” Charleston may well remember with 
pride, in all the trials through which she may be destined to 
pass, this memorial, one of the ablest state papers which either 
the politics or the literature of the country has ever produced ; 
i” a paper, in which the most seemingly remote and recondite 
consequences of the restrictive system were anticipated, with a 
clearness little short of prophecy, whilst it abounded with les- 
sons of patriotism, illustrated and enforced with all the charms 
of that mild philosophy and chastened eloquence which belonged 
to its then highly gifted and now deeply lamented author. 
That South-Carolina should, at this day, be reproached with 
the original sin of this policy, surpasses every idea of justice, 


which, we should suppose, even a Hottentot jury capable of Sat i 
forming. We are almost tempted to applaud the enterprising Be ly 
hardihood which should lead a man to venture upon such an Aan . 
accusation, surrounded by the very signs and speaking evidences 7 i; KA 
of his refutation, if we did not feel a more sober sentiment gata 
rising within our bosom for his chastisement and rebuke. ae 
We are now, however, brought to a topic of less importance Ra hiss - 
to the public, but infinitely more interesting to Mr. Webster— te 
his defence of his change of opinions on the tariff, between the i) yaa 
act of 1824 and the woollen’s bill of 1827. That a man may APA 
sometimes change his opinion without implicating bis morality, Hi iit 
or impeaching his wisdom, is, certainly, a manifest proposition ; poke 
indeed, he cannot do a better thing than to get rid of his bad aia. 
opinions, and adopt those that are good—and the sooner done, Ht ‘oy 
the better the grace. But these conversions must have some ee 
relation to the circumstances in which the individual is placed, 1 ae 
his probable motives, and the subject on which this change of a 4 
sentiment is founded. If there should be nothing miraculous eee 
in his conversion, it should likewise be free from the bias of any Bas ji 
thing sordid or interested, either as it respects himself, or, if a Ay Be 
public man, the cause which he may support. When Mr. Grat- ie 


tan, in the Irish Parliament, said to Mr. Flood, “Sir, your 

talents are not as great as your life is infamous; you were 

silent for years, and you were silent for money,” he meant to 

fix the brand of his reprobation on that species of conversion 

for which a public man may have a much more adequate con- 

sideration, than a justifiable excuse. There are other changes 
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of opinion certainly more venial, arising from a conviction that 
the policy which we have once supported, is no longer profit- 
able to the peculiar interests of the people, which, as a public 
agent, a public man may represent ; and this justification would 
be altogether unexceptionable, if all the principles of govern- 
ment and administration could be resolved into mere questions 
of profit and loss, if they did not involve something more essential 
than mere dollars and cents—if a system of public ethies was 
not as applicable to legislation, as a code of private ethics is to 
domestic morals—in a word, if there was not something due to 
abstract justice and to those obligations of the Constitution, the 
truth of which we have ourselves acknowledged. We cannot but 
think that that statesman has taken but a poor view of the 
principles of legislation, who considers them only as the ductile 
theorems of sheer expediency, which may fluctuate with the 
transient interests of the country, resting on no moral basis for 
their foundation, and having no moral end for their scope and 
object. 

Mr. Webster has considered himself as arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion, on a charge of inconsistency. He is right ; 
he has been so arraigned, and the weight of the public judgment 
against him, bears an exact proportion to the amount of the 
force and importance of his support of his first opinions, 
when in 1821, he was maintaming at Fanueil Hall, the cradle 
of free principles, the unconstitutionality of the tariff, and in 
in 1324, on the floor of the House of Representatives, demon- 
strating with uvanswerable vigour, its blighting mischiefs to 
the best interests and morals of the country. Mr. Webster, 
however, shall put in his own plea, which he has adjusted with 
all the art, but the baffled art of an advocate who has to 
defend a prisoner at the bar, taken in the manner—in flagrunte 
delicto. 

in reply to the strictures of Mr. Hayne on this topic, Mr. 
Webster says: 


*“ As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the honourable 
gentleman next recurred to the subject ofthe Tariff. He did not doubt the 
word must be of unpleasant sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort 
neither new nor attended with new success, to involve me and my votes in 
inconsistency and contradiction. 1 am happy the honourable gentle- 
man has furnished me an opportuniny of a timely remark or two on 
that subject. I was glad he approached it, for it is a question I enter 
upon without fear from any body. The strenuous toil of the gentleman 
has been to raise an inconsistency between my dissent to the Tariff in 
1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labour lost. He pays undeserved 
compliment to my speech in 1824; but this is to raise me high, that my 
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fall, as he would have it in 1828, may be the more signal. Sir, there 
was no fall at all. Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and that 
I took in 1828, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. It 
was a change of position to meet new circumstances, but on the same level. 
A plain tale explains the whole matter: In 1816, I had not acquiesced 
in the Tariff, then supported by South-Carolina, To some parts of it, 
especially, I felt and expressed great repugnance. I held the same 
opinions in 1821, at the meeting in Faneuil Hall, to which the gentle- 
man has alluded. J said there and say now, that, as an original ques- 
tion, the authority of Congress to exercise the revenue power, with direct 
reference to the protection of manufactures, is a questionable authority, 
far more questionable, in my judgment, than the power of Internal In- 
provements. I must confess, Sir, that, in one respect, some impression 
has been made on my opinions lately. Mr. Madison’s publication has 
put the power in a very strong light. He has placed it, I must acknow- 
ledge on the grounds of construction and argument, which seem impreg- 
: nable. But, even if the power were doubtful, on the face of the Con- 
stitution itself, it had been assumed and asserted in the first revenue 
law ever passed under that same Constitution; and on this ground, as a 
matter settled by contemporaneous practice, I had refrained from ex- 
pressing the opinion that the Tariff laws transcended constitutional li- 
mits as the gentleman supposes. What I did say at Faneuil Hall, as 
far as I now remember, was, that this was originally matter of doubtful 
construction. The gentleman himself, I suppose, thinks there is no 
doubt about it, and that the laws are plainly agamst the Constitution. 
Mr. Madison’s letters, already referred to, contain, in my judgment, by 
far the most able exposition extant of this part of the Constitution. He 
has satisfied me, as far as the practice of the Government had left it an 
open question. 

With a great majority of the Representatives of Massachusetts, I 
voted against the Tariff of 1824. My reasons were then given, and 
[ will not now repeat them. But, notwithstanding our dissent, the 
great States of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky, went 
for the bill, in almost unbroken column, and it was passed. Congress 
and the President sanctioned it, and it became the law of the land. 
What, then, were we todo? Our only option was either to fall in 
with this settled course of public policy, and accommodate ourselves to 
it as well as we could, or to embrace the South-Carolina doctrine, and 
talk of nullifying the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of course, we 
adopted the former. Jn 1827, the subject came again before Congress, 
on a proposition favourable to wool and woollens. We looked upon the 
system of protection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 re- 
mained. It had gone into full operation, and in regard to some objects 
intended by it, perhaps most of them had produced all its expected 
effects. No man propused to repeal it, no man attempted to renew the 
general contest on its principle. But, owing to subsequent and unfore- 
seen occurrences, the benefit intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics, 
had not been realized. Events, not known here when the law passed, 
had taken place, which defeated its object in that particular respect. A 
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measure was accordingly brought forward to meet this precise deficien- 
cy, to remedy this particular defect. Jt was limited to wool and wool- 
lens. Was ever any thing more reasonable? If the policy of the Ta- 
riff laws had become established in principle, as the permanent policy of 
the Government, should they not be revised and amended, and made 
equal, like other laws, as exigencies should arise, or justice require? 
Because we had doubted about adopting the system, were we to refuse 
to cure its manifest defects, after it became adopted and when no one 
attempted its repeal? And this, Sir, is the inconsistency so much 
bruited. I had voted against the Tariff of 1824—but it passed; and 
in 1827 and 1828, J voted to amend it, in a point essential to the in- 
terest of my constituents. | Where is the inconsistency? Could I do 
otherwise? Sir, does political consistency consist in always giving ne- 
gative votes? Does it require of a public man to refuse to concur. in 
amending laws, because they passed against his consent? Having vot- 
ed against the Tariff originally, does consistency demand that I should 
do all in my power to maintain an unequal Tariff, burthensome to my 
own constituents in many respects, favourable in none? ‘To consis- 
tency of that sort, I lay no claim—and there is another sort to which I 
lay as little—and that is, a kind of consistency, by which persons feel 
themselves as much bound to oppose a proposition after it has become 
the law of the land, as before. i 

“The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single object in 
which the Tariff of 1824, had manifestly failed in its effect, passed the 
House of Representatives but was lost here. We had then the act of 
1828. JL need not recur to the history of a measure so recent. Its enemies 
spiced it with whatsoever they thought would render it distasteful; its 
Sriends took it, drugged as it was. Vast amounts of property, ma- 
ny millions, had been invested in manufactures, under the inducements 
of 1824. Events called loudly, as I thought, for further regulation to 
secure the degree of protection intended by that act. 1 was diposed to 
vote for such regulation and desired nothing more ; but certainly was 
not to be bantered out of my purpose by a threatening augmentation of 
the duty on molasses, put into the bill for the avowed purpose of making 
it obnoxious. The vote may have been right or wrong, wise or unwise : 
but it is little less than absurd to allege against it an inconsistency 
with opposition to the former law.” 


This, then, is Mr. Webster’s defence, let us examine it in 
a few of its details. He says: “the strenuous toil of the 
gentleman has been to raise an inconsistency between my dis- 
sent to the Tariff in 1824, and my vote in 1828. It is la- 
bour lost. He pays an undeserved compliment to my speech in 
1824; but this is to raise me high, that my fall, as he would have 
it, in 1828, may be the more signal. Sir, there was no fall at 
all. Between the ground I stood on, in 1824, and that I took in 
182, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity, it was a 
change of position to meet new circumstances, but on the same 
level.” Tt seems then, that between the act of 1824 and 1828, 
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there was not only no precipice, but no declivity—yes, this is 
most true, but unfortunately for Mr. Webster, between the 
two acts, there was an ugly acclivity, which it required a 
man of Mr. Webster’s strength of nerve to travel up, produc- 
ed by the imposts being suddenly raised from an average of 
thirty-seven per cent. under the act of 1824, to upwards of 82 
per cent. on the entire consumption of the country on imported 
articles by the act of 828. If the act of 1828 had been to re- 
duce the duties, instead of increasing them, Mr. Webster might 
well say that in supporting it he stood upon the * same level” 
which he occupied in opposing an augmentation of the impost 
in 1824. He must, indeed, have ebir same idea of levels that 
the geometricians, in Dean Swift’s Laputa, had on the subject 
of mathematical lines. ‘That “if was a change of position to 
meet new circumstances”? we admit, and those ‘new circum- 
stances” were, that New- England had transferred very sudden- 
ly the investment of a large portion of her capital from com- 
merce and navigation to manufactures, which induced Mr. 
Webster to perform this wonderful political somerset, which 
vastly surpasses the ground and lofty tumbling of that memo- 
rable vicar, who shall be nameless. 


“ FT say now that as an origmal question, the authority of Congress to 
exercise the revenue power with direct reference to the protection of ma- 
nufactures, is a questionable authority, far more questionable in my 
judgment than the power of Internal Improvements. J must, confess, 
Sir, that in one respect some impression has been made upon my opinions 
lately. Mr. Madison’s publication has put the power in a very strong 
light. He has placed it, I must acknowledge, on the grounds of construc- 
tion and argument, which seem impregnable,” 


If Mr. Madison has placed the power on ‘“ grounds of con- 
struction and argument which seem impregnable,” is it not a 
little strange that Mr. Webster should even now think that ‘to 
exercise the revenue power with direct reference to the protec- 
tion of domestic manufactures, is a questionable authority ?” 
But we will let this pass. Mr. Madison has principally put the 
power, we believe, on the ground which justified the embargo— 
the ground of retaliation, the principle upon which countervail- 
ing duties are necessarily placed, but which neither the friends 
nor the enemies of the present tariff, admit as forming the foun- 
dation on which it at present rests; for this manifest reason, 
that if its supporters were to make this admission, (to which they 
have been strongly urged) it would follow that our tariff, under 
the principle of reciprocity, could be repealed by treaty, which, 
of all possible issues, is the one least desired by the friends of 
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the American System. If Mr. Madison’s argument has given Mr. 
Webster any new light, we can only say that a mind like his must 
have been in a singular state of eclipse, ever since 1821, as the 
venerable Ex-President has not stated a single argument in fa- 
vour of the existence of the power, which is not to be found in the 
lucubrations of Mr. Carey and Mr. Niles, which they have announ- 
ced in all the exhaustless iterations and reiterations which distin- 
guish their labours. One new and important fact Mr. Madison 
does state, which, we believe, escaped the acute research of 
these gentlemen, that in the Massachusetts Convention, Mr. 
Wiggery and Mr. Dawes expressed their belief that the Con- 
stitution did contain a power for the protection of domestic 
manufactures. We cannot but think the resolutions reported 
by Mr. Webster, as chairman of a committee, at a large public 
meeting at Boston, at Faneuil Hall, in 1821, contain a much 
sounder exposition of this power, than any thing Mr. Madison 
can say or has said under inducements, which, however ami- 
able, have been the occasion, nevertheless, of putting a weapon 
into the hands of those who were once his worst enemies, 
to war against those principles of constitutional freedom and 
limited construction, the conservation of which, was the object 
of the most useful and distinguished portion of his life. Mr. 
Webster said at Faneuil Hall, in the emphatic words of these 
resolutions— 


* Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount 
of taxes equally apportioned and imposed, for the purpose of raising 
revenue necessary for the support of the government; but that taxes 
imposed on the people for the benefit of any one class of men (the ma- 
nufacturers) are equally INCONSISTENT WITH THE CONSTITUTION, and 
with sound policy. 

** 2d. That in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the principles on 
which it is avowedly founded, would, if adopted, have a tendency, how- 
ever different may be the motives of those who recommend them, to 
diminish the industry, impede the property, and corrupt the morals of 
the people.” 

“‘ With a great majority of the Representatives of Massachusetts, I 
voted against the Tariff of 1824. It became the law of the land. What 
were we todo? Our only option was either to fall in with this settled 
course of public policy, and accommodate ourselves to it as well as we 
could, or to embrace the South-Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullifying 
the statute by State interference.” 


Was this the only alternative? Could Mr. Webster not have 
maintained his principles by continuing to struggle by the side 
of the South, in the cause of free trade? Was the contest 
hopeless when the bill of 1824 passed by a trifling majority of 
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some five or eight votes; when in 1827 the woollen’s bill was 
lost in the Senate? And was the contest also not of some 
value, when it was waged against a system, which, in Mr. Web- 
ster’s own words, ‘ was inconsistent with the Constitution, and 
impeded the property, and corrupted the morals of the people ?”’ 
Or was his opposition to this system withdrawn the moment 
New-England so far “‘ fell in with this settled course of public poli- 
cy,” as that it no longer ‘impeded the property of her people,” 
although it might still ‘corrupt their morals,” and be “ incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and sound policy.” We will take 
upon ourselves to say, that if Mr. Webster, instead of accom- 
modating himself to “‘ this settled course of public policy,” had 
lent the weight and influence of his talents in the struggle 
which the South has never ceased to make against the tariff, 
South-Carolina would never have had occasion ‘to talk of 
nullifying the statute by State interference.” 


*“* In 1827 the subject came before Congress on a proposition favour- 
able to wool and woollens. We looked on the system of protection as 
being fixed and settled. No man proposed to repeal it—no man at- 
tempted to renew the general contest on its principle ; but owing to sub- 
sequent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit intended by it, (the act 
of 1824) to wool and woollens, had not been realized. A measure was, 
accordingly, brought forward to remedy this particular defect ; it was 
limited to wool and woollens. Was ever any thing more reasonable ? 
Because we had doubted about adopting the system, were we to refuse to 
cure its manifest defects, after it became adopted, and no man attempted 
its repeal. I had voted against the Tariff in 1824, and in 1827 and 
1828, L voted to amend it, in a point essential to the interests of my con- 
stituents. Where is the inconsistency—could I do otherwise? Sir, 
does political consistency consist in always giving negative votes ?” 


It is true that the subject did come before ‘ Congress in 1827 
on a proposition favourable to wool and woollens,” and in a 
form utterly irreconcilable with the previous opinions of Mr. 
Webster. The proposition was, in fact, nothing more or less 
than to give New-England an entire monopoly of supplying the 
rest of the United States with woollen fabrics. It was one of 
the most narrow and selfish measures ever offered for the 
adoption of any legislature on earth. It was, in fact, a propo- 
sition to compel every poor man in the country to pay in money 
sixteen dollars for a suit of woollen clothes, manufactured in 
the United States, which he could purchase in a foreign coun- 
try for eight dollars worth of cotton, corn, fish or tobacco. 
The strongest argument which could be urged against the 
woollen’s bill, was furnished by Mr. Webster in his speech of 
1624, which, as it comprises, in the smallest compass, the best 
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refutation to his own support of that measure, and his subse- 
quent vote in favour of the act of 1828, we are induced to 
transcribe it. 


“I will now proceed, Sir, to state some objections which I feel, of a 
more getieral nature to the course of Mr. Speaker’s observations. 

** He seems, to me, to argue the question, as if domestic industry 
were confined to the production of the manufactured articles; as if the 
employment of our own capital and our own labour, in the occupations 
of commerce and navigation, were not as emphatically domestic indus- 
try as any other occupation. Some other gentlemen, in the course of 
the debate, have spoken of the price paid for every foreign manutac- 
ture, as so much given for the encouragement of foreign labour, to the 
prejudice of our own. Is not every article we purchase the product of 
our labour, as truly as if we had manufactured it ourselves? Our la- 
bour has earned it and paid the price for it. It is so much added to the 
stock of national wealth. If the commodities were dollars, no body 
would deny the truth of this remark ; and it is precisely as correct in its 
application to any other commodity as to silver. One man makes a 
yard of cloth at home, another raises agricultural products, and buys a 
yard of imported cloth. Both these are equally the earnings of domes- 
tic industry, and the only questions that arise in the case are two—the 
first is, which is the best mode under all the curcumstances of obtain- 
ing the article; and the second is, how far this first question is proper 
to be decided by government, and how far it is proper to be left to indi- 
vidual discretion. 


He goes on to say :— 


“I know that it would be very easy to promote manufactures for a 
time, but probably only for’a short time, if we might act in disregard to 
other interests. We could cause a sudden transfer of capital, and a 
violent change in the pursuits of men. We could exceedingly benefit 
some classes by these means. But what then becomes of the interests of 
others !—Mr. Webster’s Speech in the House of Rep. 1824. 


Again Mr. Webster says in the same speech :— 


* The woollen manufacturers of England havé existed from the ear- 
ly ages of the monarchy. Provisions designed to aid and foster them, 
are black lettered Statutes of the Edwards and Henrys. Ours, on the 
contrary, are but of yesterday, and yet, with no more than the protec- 
tion of the existing laws, are already at the point of close and promis- 
ing competition.” — Mr. Webster’s Speech in 1824. 


We shall conclude our extracts from this speech with a 
single paragraph more :— 


“ The best apology for laws of prohibition, and laws of monopoly, 
will be found in a state of society, not only unenlightened, but slug- 
gish, in which they are most generally established. But our age is 
wholly of a different character, and its legislation takes another turn. 
Society is full of excitement ; competition comes in places of monopo- 
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ly, and intelligence and industry ask only for fair play and an open field. 
Profits, indeed, in such a state of things, will be small, but they will be 
extensively diffused; prices will be low, and the great body of the peo- 
ple prosperous and happy.—Mr. Webster’s Speech in 1824. 


We think, we have proved that ‘although the subject came 
before Congress on a proposition favourable to wool and wool- 
lens,” Mr. Webster, from his principles in 1824, was the 
last man in the Union who ought to have supported it. He 
says too, that ‘we looked upon the system of protection as 
being fixed and settled. ‘The law of 1824 remained.” Was 
it right—was it Mr. Webster’s duty so to regard any system 
which was “ equally inconsistent with the constitution, and 
sound policy, and which corrupted the morals of the people.” 
Besides, the act of 1824 was an oppressive tax bill, and God 
forbid, that any Statesman should declare with any justice, in 
a free government, that a measure of this description “ is the 
fixed and settled policy of the country.”’ No man, he says, 
‘* proposed to repeal it.’ Why did he not, with his acknow- 
ledged talents and an extensive influence in New-England— 
from no one could the proposition ‘‘to renew the contest on the 
principle of the act of 1824,” have better come, than from him- 
self, and from none, surely, with so many auspicious promises 
of success. Would not the South have gone with him? Yes, 
to the last moment, bad he thought proper to keep the flag of 
free trade flying, instead of ingloriously hauling it down. 

“Yet,” Mr. Webster asks, “ because we had doubted about adopt- 
ing the system, were we to refuse to cure its manifest defects? No: 
if the cure of its manifest defects was to have been effected by 
reducing not augmenting the duties.” The question is about Mr. 
Webster’s consistency, not how far the woollen’s bill was con- 
sistent with the act of 1824, which he voted against, whilst he 
voted for the woollen’s bill. Vhere is this inconsistency? can he 
not see it? ** Does politicad consistency consist in always giving 
negative votes?” Yes, upon identical propositions involving the 
same policy. We apprehend that a man who should vote 
against a bill to legalize robbery generally, and should after- 
wards vote for a bill to authorize a particular species of theft, 
he would find it somewhat diflicult to reconcile the two votes, 
although he might be blessed with all Mr. Webster’s fertility 
in excuses or ingenuity in explanation. 


** Vast amounts of property, many millions had been invested in manu- 
factures under the inducements of the act of 1824. Events called loud- 
ly, as I thought, for further regulation, to secure the degree of protection 
intended by that act.” 

VOL. V.—NO. LI. 21 
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The substance of this justification may be summed up in a 
few words. Mr. Webster was decidedly opposed to the tariff 
of 1824, on the grounds, we presume, of his declared senti- 
ments in 1821, “that it was equally inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and sound policy, and that it impeded the property, 
whilst it corrupted the morals of the people.” In 1824 he was 
opposed to regulation on the ground of the protection afforded by 
that law, yet in 1828 he voted for an act which went upon the 
principle of protection alone, and greatly increased the induce- 
ments for the investment of vast amounts of property (‘‘ many 
millions”) in manufactures, and which investments were made 
immediately after the passage of the act, and led to the tre- 
mendous reaction and disastrous failures in the manufacturing 
industry of the country, in 1829 and 1830. 

From this clause in his defence, it might be inferred, that the 
act of 1828 was an exceedingly mild and inoffensive measure, 
merely designed ‘to secure the degree of protection intended 
by the act of 1824.” But can there be any thing more disin- 
genuous than this pretext, when the fact is one of obvious and 
universal notoriety, that the act of 1828, so far from merely se- 
curing “the degree of protection intended by the act of 1824,” 
went far beyond it, in duplicating on all, and triplicating the 
duties on some articles. We are inclined to think Mr. Web- 
ster must have the same idea of ‘degrees,’ that he has of 
“levels,” when he can discover that it is perfectly consistent 
for him to vote against an act imposing an average of 37 
per cent. duties, then to vote for an act imposing an average 
of impost amounting to 82 per cent. ; while yet the one was 
voted for, and the other against, on the same principle and 
‘same level!” 


“ The vote may have been right or wrong, wise or unwise, but it is 
little less than absurd to allege against it, an inconsistency in opposition 
to the former law.” 


It would, indeed, be absurd to argue against Mr. Webster’s 
vote in favour of the tariff in 1828, as an inconsistency with the 
tariff of 1324. But is this the question? Does Mr. Webster 
think he can blind us by raising such smoke as this? No. The 
inconsistency is not between his vote in 1828 and the tariff of 
1824, but between the votes he gave on these two bills, which 
stand as widely opposed as the antipodes. Here is the rub— 
hic labor, hoc opus est. However humiliating it might have been, 
it would have saved Mr. Webster a world of pains to have plead 
guilty to the charge, justified and thrown himself ‘‘ on wool and 
woollens” for his consolation and defence. 
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We feel that we owe an apology to our readers for detaining 
them so long on a charge which we admit is somewhat too per- 
sonal in its character, to come ordinarily within the compass of 
the subjects which appropriately belong to a journal of this des- 
cription. We must, however, hope for our justification, from 
this vital consideration, that the cause of truth, in politics as 
well as morals, is never more seriously endangered than by a 
fluctuation in the opinions of public men of acknowledged talents 
and influence, when their opinions seem to be under the govern- 
ment of no fixed principles, but to depend entirely on transient 
interests for their existence and support. 

We come now to the discussion of the only subjects, which, 
from the important public principles involved in them, would 
seein to justify a consideration of the speeches of the two dis- 
tiaguished gentlemen who took a prominent lead, on opposite 
sides, in the debate on Mr. Foot’s resolution. This discussion 
involves the question, whether the reserved rights of the States 
can be usurped or violated by the government of the Union, and 
no remedy or protection be afforded the States, other than that 
which the Supreme Court of the United States is able to afford 
under its arbitrament—or, in other words, whether the States 
are absolutely remediless in the premises of such an usurpation 
or violation, short of revolution itself. 

Mr. Webster, in his first speech, brings on the controversy 
on the subjects to which we refer, in the following terms :— 


““T know that there are some persons in the part of the Union to 
which the honourable member (Mr. Hayne) belongs, who habitually 
speak of the Union in terms of indifference, or even of disparagement. 
The honourable member himself is not, I trust, and can never be, one 
of those. They significantly declare that it is time to calculate the 
value of the Union; and their aim seems to be, to enumerate and mag- 
nify all the evils, real and imaginary, which the Government, under the 
Union, produces.” 


We presume, from Mr. Hayne’s reply to this denunciation 
of South-Carolina, that Mr. Webster added to it an affirmation, 
not only of the groundless absurdity of her complaints, but of 
the groundless absurdity, also, of the mode of redress which she 
might suppose she possesses under the Constitution of the Union, 
the latter of which, however, does not appear in the report of 
Mr. Webster’s speech. In reference to this allusion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. [layne opens the discussion 
by the following statement of the argument, which we desire 
not to weaken by an injudicious abridgment :— 


“The Senator from Massachusetts, in denouncing what he is pleased 
to call the Carolina doctrine, has attempted to throw ridicule upon the idea 
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that a State has any constitutional remedy by the exercise of its sove~ 
reign authority against ‘a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation of 
the Constitution.’ He called it ‘an idle’ or ‘a ridiculous notion’ or 
something to that effect; and added, that it would make the Union ‘a 
mere rope of sand.’ Now, Sir, as the gentleman has not condescended 
fv enter into an examination of the question, and has been satisfied with 
throwing the weight of his authority into the scale, I do not deem it ne- 
cessary to do more than to throw into the opposite scale, the authority 
on which South-Carolina relies; and there, for the present 1 am per- 
fectly willing to leave the controversy. ‘The South-Carolina doctrine, 
that is to say, the doctrine contained in an exposition reported by a Com- 
mittee of the Legislature in December, 1828, and published by their au- 
thority, is the good old Republican doctrine of 98, the doctrme of the 
celebrated ‘ Virginia Resolutions,’ of that year, and of ‘ Madison’s Re- 
port’ of 99. It will be recollected that the Legislature of Virginia, in 
December ’98, took into consideration the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
then considered by all republicans as a gross violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and on that day passed, among others, the 
following resolution: 

“The General Assembly doth explicitly and preremptorily declare, 
‘that it views the powers of the Federal Government as resultigg from 
‘the compact to which the States are parties, as limited by the plain 
* sense and intention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no 
‘further valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that 
‘compact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
‘ exercise of other powers not granted by the said compact, the States 
* who are parties thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to inter- 
‘ pose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within 
‘their respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining 
‘to them.’ 

** In addition to the above resolution, the General Assembly of Virginia 
‘appealed to the other States in the confidence that they would con- 
‘cur with that Commonwealth, that the acts aforesaid [the Alien and 
* Sedition Laws] are unconstitutional, and that the necessary and proper 
‘measures would be taken by each for co-operating with Virginia, in 
‘ maintaining unimpaired the authorities, rights, and libertics, reserved 
‘to the States respectively, or to the people.’ 

“ The Legislatures of several of the New-England States having (con- 
trary to the expectation of the Legislature of Virginia) expressed their 
dissent from these doctrines, the subject came up again for considera- 


tion during the session of "99-1800, when it was referred to a Select 


Committee, by whom was made that celebrated report, which is fa- 
miliarly known as ‘ Madison’s Report,’ and which deserves to last as 
long as the constitution itself. Iu that Report, which was sebsequent- 
ly adopted by the Legislature, the whole subject was deliberately re-ex- 
amined, and the objections urged against the Virginia doctrines care- 
fully considered, the result was, that the Legislature of Virginia reaf- 
firmed all the principles laid down in the resolutions of ’98, and issued 
to the world that admirable report which has stamped the character of 
Mr. Madison as the preserver of that Constitution, which he had con- 
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tributed so largely to create and establish. 1 will here quote from Mr. 
Madison’s report one or two passages which bear more immediately on 
the point in controversy. The resolution, having taken this view of the 
federal compact, proceeds to infer ‘that in case of a deliberate, palpa- 
‘ble, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said 
‘compact, the States who are parties thereto have the right, and are in 
‘duty bound, to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
‘maintaining within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
‘liberties appertaming to them. 

‘** It appears to your comuittee to be a plain principle founded in com- 
‘mon sense, illustrated by common practice, and essential to the na- 
‘ture of compacts, that where resort can be had to no tribunal, superior 
‘to the authority of the parties, the parties themselves must be the right- 
‘ ful judges in the last resort, whether the bargain made has been per- 
‘verted or violated. 'The Constitution of the United States was formed 
‘by the sanction of the States, given by each tn its sovereign capacity. 
‘It adds to the stability and dignity, as well as to the authority of the 
‘Constitution, that it rests upon this legitimate and solid foundation. 
‘The States then, being the parties to the Constitutional compact, and 
‘in their sovereign capacity, it follows of necessity, that there can be no 
‘ tribunal above their authority, to decide, in the last resort, whether the 
‘compact made by them be violated; and, consequently, that, as the 
‘ parties to it, they ust themselves decide, in the last resort, such ques- 
‘ tions as may be of sufficient magnitude to require their interposition.’ 

‘“¢The resolution has guarded against any musapprehension of its 
‘ object, by expressly requiring for such an interposition, ‘the case of a 
‘ deliberate, palpable and dangerous breach of the Constitution, by the 
‘exercise of powers not granted by it.’ It must be a case, not of a light 
‘and transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to the great purposes 
‘for which the Constitution was established. 

*** But the resolution has done more than guard against misconstruc- 
‘tion, by expressly referring to cases of a deliberate, palpable and dan- 
‘gerous nature. It specifies the object of the interposition which it 
‘contemplates, to be solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of 
‘usurpation, and of maintaining the authorities, rights and liberties ap- 
‘ pertaining to the States, as parties to the Constitution. 

‘** From this view of the resolution, it would seem inconceivable that 
‘it can incur any just disapprobation from those, who, laying aside all 
‘momentary impressions, and recollecting the genuine source and ob- 
‘ject of the Federal Constitution, shall candidly and accurately inter- 
‘pret the meaning of the General Assembly. If the deliberate exercise 
‘ of dangerous powers, palpably withheld by the Constitution, could not 
‘ justify the parties to it, in interposing even so far as to arrest the pro- 
: gress of the evil, and thereby to preserve the Constitution itself, as 

‘ well as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would be an 
‘end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct subversion of the 
‘rights specified or recognized under all the State Constitutions, as well 
* as a plain denial of the fundamental principles on which our indepen- 
dence itself was declared.’ 
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** But, Sir, our authorities do not stop here—the State of Kentucky 
responded to Virginia, and on the 10th November, 1798, adopted those a 
celebrated resolutions well known to have been penned by the author . 
of the Declaration of American Independence. In those resolutions, re 
the Legislature of Kentucky declare, ‘that the government created by i 
‘this compact, was not made the exc!usive or final judge of the extent 
‘of the powers delegated to itself: since that would have made its dis- 
‘cretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; but that, 
‘ as in all other cases of compact among parties having no common judge, 
‘each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions, 
‘as of the mode and measure of redress.’ 

‘** At the ensuing session of the Legislature, the subject was re-ex- 
amined, and on the 14th November, 1799, the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding year were deliberately re-affirmed, and it was, among other 
things, solemnly declared, ‘That, if those who administer the General 
‘ Government, be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by that compact, 
‘ by a total diregard tothe special delegations of power therein contained, 
‘an annihilation of the State Governments, and the erection, upon their 
‘ ruins, of a general consolidated government, will be the inevitable con- 
* sequences. That the principles of construction contended for by sundry 
‘of the State Legislatures, that the General Government is the exclusive 
‘judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, stop nothing short 
‘ of despotism, since the discretion of those who administer the Govern- 
‘ment, and not the Constitution, would be the measure of their powers. 
* That the several States who formed that instrument, being sovereign 
‘and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of its infrac- 
‘tion, and that a nullification by those sovereignties, of all unauthorized 
‘ acts, done under colour of that instrument, is the rightful remedy.’” 


It will be seen that Mr. Hayne does no more than rest his 
argument on the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 
and 1799—which, in themselves, would seem to comprise all 
that can be said in favour of the right ‘of a State to interfere 
for the preservation of its reserved rights, in case ofa deliberate, 
palpable and dangerous exercise on the part of the General 
Government, of powers not granted by the compact.” 
Before, however, we proceed to consider any of the topics 
which necessarily arise ovt of this argument, it will be just to 
Mr. Webster, that by as copious an extract as our limits will 
permit, we present such portions of his speech as are most co- 
gently applicable to the constitutional questions involved in the 
issue. And we would be ready to concede that his reply was 
as solid and unanswerable, as it is confessedly ingenious and elo- 
quent, if we were prepared to admit his premises—that this is a 
government formed by the people in their aggregate capaci- 
ties, and not by the States in their sovereign function—and 
qT that the Supreme Court is the final and absolute arbiter be- 


tween the States and the General Government—positions we 
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not only utterly deny, but the admission of which, we earnestiy 
and emphatically maintain, would destroy the distinctive char- 
acter of our confederate government, by making it, de facto, 
one of unlimited powers. 

That this gentleman’s reply is skilful and acute, and mark- 
ed vy that dexterity which enables an advocate to make the 
worse appear the better cause, no one can deny. He enjoys, 
moreover, the benefit of occupying the vantage ground, by hav- 
ing, on his side, those popular sympathies which exist in favour 
of the Union, as the source of our past glory and present secu- 
rity and renown. He spoke, too, to a majority, interested in 
the abuses to which the Union is made subservient, which ma- 
jority gave him a sustaining countenance, willing ears and 
cheering tongues. National glory, that delusion which has be- 
trayed so many nations to their ruin, combated by his side, and 
what is far less honourable to human nature, a base avarice 
perceived that his were doctrines, to make colonies of those 
States, whom it was profitable to plunder and oppress. 

Mr. Hayne, on the contrary, was the champion of a truth, 
which might almost be called new, and in some respects, un- 
acceptable, from the Egyptian darkness which had fallen upon 
the eyes of the people, since the great civil revolution of 1798. 
He spoke with fearful odds against him—before those, who 
were unwilling to have the titles disputed, by which they claimed 
not only the right of exaction, but the prerogative of immu- 
nity. He could hope for no indulgent hearing from the impe- 
rial Senate, bent on the oppression of distant provinces, al- 
though his voice might penetrate the remote vales and hamlets 
of our vast country, and meet with a response in the bosoms 
of a free and gallant people. Paul found a different judge 
even in a single despot, on whom the language “ of soberness 
and truth” was not utterly lost. 

But it is time for us to permit Mr. Webster to speak for 
himself :— 


‘** Mr. Webster resumed: So, Sir, I understood the gentleman, and 
am happy to find that I did not misunderstand him. What he contends 
for is, that it is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the 
Constitution itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to 
administer it, by the direct interference, in form of law, of the States. 
in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent right in the peo- 
ple to reform their government, I do not deny; and they have another 
right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional laws, without overturning 
the Government. It is no doctrine of mine, that unconstitutional laws 
bind the people. The great question is, whose prerogative it is to de- 
cide on the constitutionality, or unconstitutionality of the laws? On 
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that, the main debate hinges. The proposition, that in case of a sup- 
posed violation of the Constitution by Congress, the States have a 
constitutional right to interfere, and annul the laws of Congress, is the 
proposition of the gentleman: I do not admit it. If the gentleman had 
intended no more than to assert the rights of revolution, for justifi- 
able cause, he would have said only what all agree to. But I cannot 
conceive that there can be a middle course, between submission to the 
laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, and 
open resistance, which is revolution, or rebellion, on the other. I say, 
the right of a State to annul a law of Congress, cannot be maintained, 
but on the ground of the unalienable right of man to resist oppression : 
that is to say, upon the ground of revolution. I admit that there is an 
ultimate violent remedy, above the Constitution, and in defiance of the 
Constitution, which may be resorted to, when a revolution is to be jus- 
tified. But I do not admit, that, under the Constitution, and in 
conformity with it, there is any mode in which a State Government, 
as a member of the Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the 
General Government, by force of her own Jaws, under any circum- 
stances whatever. 

* This leads us to inquire into the origin of this Government, and 
the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is it the creature of the 
State Legislatures, or the creature of the people? If the Government 
of the United States be the agent of the State Governments, then they 
may control it, provided they can agree in the manner of controlling 
it; if itis the agent of the People, then the People alone can control 
it, restrain it, modity or reform it. It is observable enough, that the 
doctrine for which the honourable gentleman contends, leads him to 
the necessity of maintaining, not only that this General Government is 
the creature of the States, but that it is the creature of the States sever- 
ally; so that each may assert the power, for itself, of determining 
whether it acts within the limits of its authority. It is the servant of 
four and twenty masters, of different wills and different purposes; and 
yet bound to obey all. ‘This absurdity, for it seems no less arises from 
a misconception as to the origin of this Government and its true char- 
acter. It is, Sir, the People’s Constitution, the People’s Government ; 
made for the People ; made by the People; and answerable to the Peo- 
ple. The People of the United States have declared that this Consti- 
tution shall be the Supreme Law. We must either admit the proposi- 
tion, or dispute the authority. ‘The States are unquestionably sove- 
reign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by this supreme law. 
The State Legislatures as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet 
not sovereign over the People. So far as the People have given power 
to the General Government, so far the grant is unquestionably good, 
and the Government holds of the People, and not of the State Gov- 
ernments. We are all agents of the same supreme power, the People. 
The General Government and the State Governments derive their au- 
thority from the same source. Neither can, in relation to the other, be 
called primary ; though one is definite and restricted, and the other gen- 
eral and residuary. The national Government possesses those powers 
which it can be shown the People have conferred on it and no more. 
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All the rest belongs to the State..Governments or to the People them- 
selves. So far as the People have restrained State sovereignty, by the 
ge expression of their will, in the Constitution of the United States, so 
ae far, it must be admitted, State Sovereignty is effectually controlled. 
I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, controlled farther.” - ) 


“fn Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation; Caro- 
lina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay the duties. In Penn- 
sylvania, it is both clearly constitutional, and highly expedient; and 
ce ee there, the duties are to be paid. . And yet we live under a government 
i of umform laws, and under a Constitution, too, which contains an ex- 
i, press provision, as it happens, that all duties shall be equal in all the 
States! Does not this approach absurdity. 
. “Tf there be no power to settle such questions, independently of 


either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of sa:.d? Are we 
not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old Confederation ¢ 
“It is too plain to be argued» Four and twenty interpreters of con- 
stitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and none with 
authority to bind any body else, and this constitutional law the only 
bond of their Unien. What is such a state of things, but a mere con- 
nexion during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology of the times, during 
feeling’? And that feeling, too, not the feeling of the People, who 
established the Constitution, but the fecling of the State Governments.” 


_ “ The People, then, Sir, erected this Government. They gave it a 
Constitution, and im that Constitution they have enumerated the powers 
which they bestow on it. They have made ita limited Government. 
They have defined its authority. They have restrained it to the Cael ; 
cise of such powers as are granted; and all others they declare are re- 
served to the States or the People. But, Sir, they have not stopped 
here. If they had, they would have accomplished but half their work. 
No definition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility of doubt; no 
limitation so precise, as to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall 
construe this grant of the People? Who shall interpret their will, 
where it may be supposed they have left it doubtful? With whom do 
they leave this ultimate right of deciding on the powers of the Govern- 
ment? Sir, they have settled all this in the fullest manner; They 
have left it with the Government itself, in its appropriate branches, Sir, 
the very chief end, the main design, for which the whole Constitution 
was framed and adopted, was to establish a Government that should not 
long be obliged to act through State agency, or depend on State opini- 
on, and State discretion. The People had had quite enough of that 
kind of Government under the Confederacy. Under that system the 
legal action—the application of law to individuals, belonged exclusive- 
ly to the States. Congress could only recommend—their act’ were not 
of binding’ force, till the States had adopted and sanctioned them. 
Are we in that ¢ondition still? Are we yet at the merey of State dis- 
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cretion, and State construction? Sir, if we are, then vain will be our 
attempt to maintain the Constitution under which we sit. 

“ But, Sir, the People have wisely provided in the Constitution itself, 
a proper suitable mode, and tribunal for settling questions of constitu- 
tional law. There are in the Constitution, grants of powers to Con- 
gress; and restrictions on these powers. There are also prohibitions 
on the States. Some authority must therefore necessarily exist, having - 
the ultimate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the interpretation of these 
grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitution, has itself 
pointed out, ordained, and established that authority. How has it ac- 
complished this great and essentialend? By declaring, Sir, that ‘ the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, anything in the Consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 

“ This, Sir, was the first great step. By this, the supremacy of the 
Constitution aud laws of the United States is declared. The People so 
will it. No State law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the 
Constitution or any law of the-United States. But who shall decide 
this question of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
Sir, the Constitution itself decides, also by declaring, ‘ that the Judi- 
cial power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States.’ These two provisions, Sir, cover the 
whole ground. They are in truth, the key-stone of the arch. With 
these, it is a Constitution; without them, it is a Confederacy. In pur- 
suance of these clear and express provisions, Congress established at 
its very first session, in the Judicial act, a mode for carrying them into 
full effect, and for bringing all questions of Constitutional power to the 
final decision of the Supreme Court. It then, Sir, became a Govern- 
ment. It then had the means of self-protection ; and but for this it 
would in all probability, have been now among things which are past. 
Having constituted the Government and declared its powers, the Peo- 
ple have further said, that since somebody must decide on the extent of 
these powers, the Government shall itself decide: subject always like 
other popular Governments, to its responsibility to the People. And 
now, Sir, I repeat, how is it, that a State Legislature acquires any 
right to interfere? Who, or what gives them any right to say to the 
People: we, who are your agents and servants for one purpose, will 
undertake to decide, that your agents and servants, appointed by you 
for anotuer purpose, have transcended the ane gave them ? 
The reply, would be, I think, not impertinent—* Who made you a 
Judge over another’s servants. 'To their own masters, they stand or 
fall.’ 

_ “Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. It cannot 
stand the test of examination. Gentlemen may say, that in an extreme 
case, a State Government might protect the People from intolerable 
oppression. Sir, in such a case, the People might protect themselves, 
without the aid of the State Governments. Such a case warrants revolu- 
tion. It must make, when it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying act 
of a State Legislature, cannot alter the case, nor make resistance any 
more lawful. In maintaining these sentiments, Sir, I am but assert- 
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ing the rights of the People. I state what they have declared, and in- 
sist on their right to declare it. 'They have chosen to repose this pow- 
er in the General Government, and I think it my duty to support it, 
like other constitutional powers.” 


Having thus presented the views of Mr. Hayne and Mr. 
Webster, we propose now, in summing up, to offer, with all 
proper deference, a few suggestions of our own. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Webster considers, to all intents and 
purposes, our government as national, not federal. 'That this 
is the scope and object of his argument, is too obvious to admit 
of a doubt ; for he declares, that “it is the people’s constitution, 
the people’s government, made for the people, made by the 
people.” But the question arises, the people of what? the 
United States as one aggregate whole, or the people of each 
State, as forming a separate sovereignty, or the people of the 
States, as composing separate sovereignties. That the two 
last form the only just interpretation, sufficiently appears from 
the contemporaneous expositions of the Constitution. We shall 
begin with the ‘‘ Federalist,” and with the authority of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a name, surely in no disrepute by those who 
contend for a plenitude of power in the federal head. In the 
thirty-ninth number of the ‘ Federalist,” he says, ‘‘on the one 
hand, the Constitution is to be founded on the assent and ratifi- 
cation of the people of America, given by deputies elected for 
the special purpose ; but on the other, this assent and ratifi- 
cation are to be given by the people not as individuals compris- 
ing one entire nation, but as comprising distinct and indepen- 
deat States, to which they respectively belong; it is to be the 
assent and ratification of the several States, derived from the 
supreme authority in each State, the authority of the people 
themselves. The act, therefore, establishing the Constitution, 
will not be a national, but a federal act.’’ And in order to make 
this position, ‘‘ that the adoption of the Constitution, will be a 
federal, and not a national act,’”’ still more clear, the same au- 
thority goes on to say, ‘the act of the people as forming so many 
independent States, not as forming one aggregate nation, .is 
obvious from this single consideration, that it is to result neither 
from a majority of the people of the Union, or from that of a 
majority of the States. It must result from the unanimous as- 
sent of the several States that are parties to it, differing no 
otherwise from their ordinary assent, than in its being expressed, 
not by the legislative authority, but by the people themselves. 
Were the people regarded in this transaction as forming one 
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nation, the will of the majority of the whole people of the United 
States would bind the minority in the same manner, asthe ma- 
jority of each State must bind the minority ; and the will of 
the majority must be determined either by a comparison of the 
individual votes, or by considering the will of the majority of 
the States as the evidence of the will of the majority of the 
people of the United States. Neither of these rules has been 
adopted. Each State, in ratifying the Constitution, is considered 
@8 a SOVEREIGN BODY, independent of all others, and only to be 
bound by its voluntary act. In this relation, the new Consti- 
tution will, if established, be a federal and not a national Con- 
stitution.” This exposition is so exceedingly clear, that how- 
ever abundant the authorities, it would be searcely possible to 
add any thing to it. It might seem at first sight, to be very 
unimportant to fix the right interpretation to be given to the 
erigin of the power which gave authority to the Constitution, 


as it might be said that it matters not whether the people of the _ 


United States adopted and ratified the Constitution, either ag- 
gregately, or by the operation of their sovereign will, through 
the functions of their State governments, there the Constitution 
stands; whether the people or the States adopted it, neither 
augments or diminishes its powers. But is this, indeed, so im- 
material? Why then has Mr. Webster contended so stoutly, 
that the Constitution emanated from the people of the United 
States, and not from the States?) Why has the Supreme Court 
enunciated so solemnly that the General Government “is truly 
and emphatically a government of the people?” Why bas this 
tribunal seized on the preamble of this instrument as explaining 
its origin as well as its text ? Why has so much stress been laid 
on *“* We, the people of the United States,” in this preamble ? 
For the plain and manifest reason, that if it can once be estab- 


lished that the Constitution of the United States is the work of - 


a majority of the people of the United States, the right of con- 
trol on the part of the States, as sovereigns, is destroyed, and, 
under an acquiescence of thé Supreme Court, in the usurpations 
of the General Government, the will of a majority in Congress 
is supreme without the possibility of redress or even appeal, on 
the part of the States. 

There is, therefore, no axiom so cardinal or of such inesti- 
mable value, (pushed out to all its consequences, to whatever 
exteut they may lead) than that the General Government is the 
result of a compact (not a party to it) between sovereign States, 
who, in the words of Judge Rowan, “ made the Constitution, and 
thereby rendered the Union more perfect than it was under the 
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articles of confederation ; that the individuality and sovereignty 
of the States were not at all impaired by that instrament—that 
the States remain plenary sovereigns as much so as they were 
before the formation of the Constitution—that they have not, 
by that instrument, parted with a jot of their sovereign power. 
The States have agreed, as plenary sovereigns, by the Consti- 
tution, (which is but their compact of union) that they would 
unite in exerting the powers therein specified and defined, for 
the purposes and objects therein designated, and through the 
agency of the machinery therein created. The power exercised 
by the functionaries of the General Government, ts not inherent 
in them, but in the States, whose agents they are. The Consti- 
tution is their power of attorney to do certain acts, and contains 
(connected with their authority to act) their letters of instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which they shall act.””. These opinions 
of Mr. Rowan embrace the catholic faith of that party who look 
to the control of the States as being the only safe and salutary 
check on the operations of the General Government; and in 
order that this check may be placed beyond the danger of being 
drawn in question, they have maintained and do maintain that 
the compact was not only the work of co-equal and co-ordinate 
sovereigns, but that there is no trath in the assumption, that the 
government itself, formed by the compact, is a patty to it, which 
‘would be to suppose it to have existence before it could have 
a right to exist.” ' ; 

It is not new to us that there was a party in the convention 
which formed the Constitution, decidedly in favour of making 
the government entirely national in its character, for, probably, 
very nearly the same purposes that Mr. Webster would now 
desire to make it national in its origin. ‘The government which 
they desired to form, is not, in all probability, unlike the gov- 
ernment which construction and implication, without the inter- 
vention of the people, have formed after the lapse of forty years. 
The friends of the rights of the States, had to say then, as they 
have to say now, “the thirteen States are thirteen distinct 
political and individual existences ;” or, in the still stronger 
declaration of Patrick Henry, “what right had the framers of 
the Constitution to say, ‘we, the people,’ instead of we, the 
States. States are the characteristics and soul of a confede- 
racy. Ifthe States be not the agents of this compact, it must 
be one great consolidated, national government of the people 
of all the States.”” Or, what is still more important, in the 


words of Mr. Madison, in reply to this question, ‘who are the 


parties to the government ?” ‘ the people, but not the people 
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as composing one great body, but the people as composing 
thirteen sovereignties.” 

This question, as to the character of the fountain of autho- 
rity from which the Constitution flows, may be set at rest by a 
fact which no one will dispute, that the Constitution could not 
have been the act of a majority of the people, because a mino- 
rity could not only have formed, but that a minority may now 
amend it. Six States in the Union have now a majority of its 
population, whilst four States, at the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, possessed, relatively, an equally decided superiority of 
numbers. Nine States, in a minority in population, formed a 
federal majority in the Convention, in the creating power; and 
eighteen states, now in a similar minority in numbers, possess, 
in a plenary sense, the amending power. 

In all its relations to the States, the General Government is 
strictly federal ; it is national only in regard to its operation on 
the citizens, individually of the States, by virtue of clearly 
delegated grants of power, and in its diplomatic. relations with 
foreign nations. This distinction is vital not only to a clear 
understanding of the question, but to what is vastly more im- 
portant, to the civil and political liberties of the States ; the 
first of which are without any effective security, except in the 
unimpaired vigour in which the States maintain the latter, by 
virtue of their separate sovereignties. Nothing can be more 
preposterous than the assertion, that ‘the General and State 
Governments derive their authority from the same source.”’ 
The State Governments derive their authority from the imme- 
diate action of the people ; the General Government derives its 


- authority from the political action of the separate sovereignties 


of the States. When the Supreme Court and Mr. Webster 
looked to the preamble of the Constitution as furnishing a just 
exposition of the source of its authority, they should also have 
examined the test of its ratification, which declares that it was 
‘done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the STATES 
present.’ Can any thing be more strong? When an historical 
fact, apparently so little susceptible of mistake, can be perverted, 
is it a subject of surprise that the important trusts of the instru- 
ment should have sustained a worse fate f 

We have deemed it a matter of no small preliminary impor- 
tance, that the true source of the authority of the Constitution 
should be fixed, before we proceed to another branch of the 
argument, because this point being settled, it furnishes a lamp 
to light our path through the rest of the discussion. 

A consideration of the question, whether the Tariff is or is 
not constitutional, forms no part of our present business; if it 
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did, we should leave it to be settled in a subsequent article 
in this number, where the subject is likely to receive such an 
investigation as its importance merits. Before, however, we 
proceed to consider the question, whether the States have any, 
and what redress in the event of a violation of their reserved 
rights, short of revolution, it may not be amiss to affirm, that as 
the State of South-Carolina, and three of the other Southern 
States, have declared this measure (the Tariff of protection) a 
violation of the compact, a case, we conceive, of an exercise of 
powers not granted by the compact, has been clearly made 
out. Let us see now in what way Mr. Webster discusses the 
question of remedy. 

After expressing great respect for the constitutional opinions 
of Mr. Madison, which he avers weigh greatly with him al- 
ways—which must have been especially the case when Mr. 
Madison affirmed, and Mr. Webster denied, in all the bitter 
revilings of party spirit, the constitutionality of the embargo— 
Mr. Webster.says, “that resolution (Mr. Madison’s of ’98) 
declares, that in the case of the dangerous exercise of powers, not 
granted to the General Government, the States may interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil.” But how interpose, and what 
does this declaration purport? Does it mean no more than 
there may be extreme cases in which the people, in any 
mode of assembling, may resist usurpation, and relieve them- 
selves from a tyrannical government? No one will deny this.” 


We differ from Mr. Webster, and think Mr. Madison’s reso- 


lution must have meant something else, if it meant any thing 
that could rightly belong to the security, dignity and honour of 
our institutions. If he had intended merely to affirm the broad 
right of resistance, in the form of revolution, he certainly might 
have saved himself the pains of drawing out an elaborate essay 
in political metaphysics of some hundred pages in length. A sin- 
gle line from the Deciaration of Independence, would have 
been quite sufficient for his purpose. He might even have 
learnt from Jack Cade, that a pretty sightly rebellion may 
be got up without the preparatory flourish of such various 
and subtle abstractions. No, the whole character of that inva- 
luable document, puts a direct negative on Mr. Webster’s in- 
terpretation—and this we will demonstrate beyond the _possibi- 
lity of doubt from the resolutions of 1798 themselves. 

The first resolution recites the scope and object of all of 
them. It contains the emphatic declaration—“ that the Gene- 
neral Assembly of Virginia doth unequivocally express a firm re- 
solution to maintain and defend the Constitution of the United 
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States, against every aggression, either foreign or domestic, and 
that they will support the Government of the United States in ail 
measures warranted by the former. Mr. Madison then remarks, 
‘that no unfavourable comment can have been made on the 
sentiment here expressed. To maintain and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and of their own State, against 
every aggression, both foreign and domestic, and to support 
the Government in all measures warranted by their Constitu- 
tion, are duties which the General Assembly ought always to 
feel, and to which, on such occasions, it was evidently proper to 
express their sincere and firm adherence.” i 

The next resolution affirms that “the General Assembly 
most solemnly declares a warm attachment to the Union of the 
States, to maintain which, it pledges all its powers, and that, for 
this end, it is their duty to watch over und oppose every infrac- 
tion of those princiciples “which constitute the only basis of that 
Union, because a faithful observance of them can alone secure its 
existence, and the public happiness.”” Upon this resolution, Mr. 
Madison further remarks—* the observation just made is 
equally applicable to this solemn declaration of warm attach- 
ment to the Union, and this solemn pledge to maintain it. Nor 
can any question arise among enlightened friends of the Union, 
as to the duty of watching over and opposing every infraction 
of those principles which constitute its basis, and a faithfal ob- 
servance of which, can alone secure its existence, and the pub- 
lic happiness thereon depending.” 

The objects then most distinctly and unequivocally recited 
in these resolutions, are, ‘to maintain and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and the Union of tre States.’—By what 
means ?—Let the 3d resolution answer this question: ‘ That 
this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declure, that 
it views the powers of the Federal Government, as resu/ting 
from the compuct to which the States are parties, as limited 

the plain sense and intention of the instrument constitut- 
ing that compact, as no farther valid, than they are authorized by 
the grants enumerated in that compact, and that in case of a deli- 
berate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other powers, not grant- 
ed by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto, have the 
right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the pro- 
gress of the evil, and maintuining, within their respective limits, 
the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to them.” 

It manifestly appears, therefore, that Mr. Madison did not 
regard this right “to interpose,” (which for the sake of greater 
distinctness, we will hereafter term, the right of interposition 
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on the part ofa State,) as leading to revolution—on the contrary, 
he deems it essential to the preservation of the Constitution and 
the Union, in case of ‘‘a deliberate, palpable and dangerous ex- 
ercise of power not granted,” on the part of the General Go- 
vernment. In order, however, that there may be no doubt on 
this point, we will recite again Mr. Madison’s most lucid and ad- 
mirable exposition of the scope and bearing of this third reso- 
lution, although we have had occasion, in the extract from Mr. 
Hayne’s speech, to bring it already to the view of our readers. 
Mr. Madison says—‘* It appears to your committee to be a plain 
principle founded on common sense, illustrated by common 
practice, and essential to the nature of compacts, that where a 
resort can be had to no tribunal superior to the authority of the 
parties, the parties themselves must be the rightful judges, in 
the last resort, whether the bargain made, has been perverted or 
violated. The Constitution of the United States was formed 
by the sanction of the States, cach in its sovereign capacity. It 
adds to the stability and dignity, as weli as to the authority of the 
Constitution, that it rests upon this legitimate and solid found- 
ation. The States then, being the parties to the constitutional 
compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it follows of necessity, 
that there can be no tribunal above their authority, to decide in 
the last resort, whether the compact made by them be violated ; 
and consequently that as parties to it, they must themselves de- 
cide, in the last resort, such questions as may be of sufficient 
magnitude to require their interposition.” . 

And again, in continuation, he remarks :—‘ The resolution 
has guarded against misconstruction by expressly referring to 
cases of a ‘deliberate, palpable and dangerous nature.’ It spe- 
cifies the object of the interposition, which it contemplates to be 
solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of usurpation, 
and of maintaining the authorities, rights and liberties apper- 
taining to the States, as parties to the Constitution.” 

Weare willing to leave these commentaries of Mr. Madison 
on his own resolutions, as a fit answer to Mr. Webster’s asser- 
tion, and shall now pass to a point of no small moment in this 
discussion. What could the legislature of Virginia have meant 
by this right of ‘interposition?’ We acknowledge that this is a 
question of great solemnity and importance, upon a just 
understanding of which, not only the existence of the Union, 
but what is more vital, the liberties of the citizens of the 
different States depend. We wish to ask, whether the re- 
solutions warrant us in believing, that this right on the part 
ef a State, is “a perfect right.” We apprehend that from the 
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language of the resolution, it can be nothing less. Indeed, Mr. 
Madison affirms, not only that the right exists to interpose on 
the part of the States, in case of a violation of the compact, but 
that they (the States,) are in duty bound to interpose. If, there- 
fore, the right to interpose is ‘a perfect right,” and a moral 
obligation which belong to a sovereign State, for arresting ‘the 


_ progress’ of an infraction of the compact by which it is bound 


in a confederacy to other States, and for ‘ maintaining with- 
in its limits its authorities, rights and liberties,” it would seem 
to follow as a matter of inevitable necessity, as in the case of all 
perfect rights, that all the means necessary to enforce this right 
are justifiable. ‘To suppose such a right, without a remedy for its 
maintenance, would be a solecism in politics which we presume 
there can be no occasion for us to meet. Mr. Madison having, 
therefore, laid down “this right of interposition” as a cardinal 
principle of State sovereignty, the deduction is irresistible, 
that a State, if it is the only means left, may render void, 
within her territorial limits, the exercise of a power not 
granted by the compact, but reserved to herself, and this, 
without in the slightest degree impairing her obligations to 
the confederacy in regard to all powers constitutionally ex- 
ercised and clearly delegated. It will be recollected that we 
are now following out Mr. Madison’s resolutions to their legiti- 
mate consequences. It is entirely true that a State has a choice 
of means as to the mode by which she will interpose ; she may, 
in the first instance, do this by petition, remonstrance, or by an 
effort to procure the co-operation of her sister States, by the 
assembly of a Convention to consider the validity of the dis- 
puted power ; but as she has “a perfect right to judge as well 
of infractions, as the mode and measure of redress,”’ this involves 
the power of determining the precise means necessary for “ar- 
resting the progress of the evil, within her limits.” Any other 
view of this subject, would render the affirmance of this right 
an absolute mockery. We believe that all the misapprehension 
which has arisen as to the power of a Siate, in a confederacy, 
to take the necessary measures to make null and void the ex- 
ercise of a power not granted to the government created by the 
compact of confederacy, but reserved to the State itself, has re- 
sulted from a radical misconception of the rights which belong 
to a state as a sovereign member of the league. ‘The power to 
protect herself, in the confederacy, from an infraction of the con- 
ditions of the compact, is not a revolutionary right, but a right 
that belongs to her as a member of the confederacy ; and we 
maintain, that in regard to all such powers as she has not dele- 
gated, she remains as competent as she was before she joined the 
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confederacy, ‘to protect her own citizens within her own limits.” 
To those, therefore, who say that they look in vain into the Con- 
stitution, to find the right of ‘* veto” on the part of the States, we 
have no other reply to make, than that they can likewise find no 
specification of the means by which the reserved rights of thé 
States are tu be either preserved or maintained. A// the means 
necessary for the security of these rights belong to the States in 
their confederate capacity. The States, in one word, have just as 
clear a right to protect their citizens from the exercise of a power 
not granted to the General Government, as that government 
has to exercise a clearly delegated trust within their limits. 


- That Mr. Webster should not be able to conceive that ‘ there 


can be a middle course between submission to the laws, when 
regularly pronounced constitutional on the one hand, and open 
resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on the other,’’ does 
not surprise us, after the conception which he has formed of the 
origin and character of our government; which he seems to 
consider as a consolidated government, in which the States are 
only the contemptible corporations which his argument neces- 
sarily makes them. But if each State, on entering the confede- 
racy, was a distinct political sovereignty, it gave the General 
Government jurisdiction only over the powers it clearly dele- 
gated, and necesSarily withheld it from those it did not delegate. 
To have conferred on the government created, the unlimited 
and exclusive power to determine what powers it had or had not 


received, would have been to give it precisely such a discretion | 


as would have made the government so created, unlimited in 
itself. The right, on the part of a sovereign member of a con- 
federacy, to exercise a veto in cases where the compact stands 
violated, is not a matter of constitutional stipulation, but is in- 
herent in a member of the confederacy, by virtue of its sove- 
reignty and by necessary implication, resulting from the reser- 
vation of those rights it has not delegated. In a case, there- 
fore, where a State interposes its sovereignty to prevent, within 
its limits, the exercise of a power not granted, in the form of 
annulment, by discharging its citizens from all obligation to an 
unconstitutional law, it no more commits an act of revolution 
than the Government of the United States would, by declaring 
a treaty with a foreign power void, on the ground of its stipu- 
lations having been violated. The States in this Union are not 
the subjects of, but parties foetthe compact. As parties to the 
compact, they are invoked by the highest obligations to protect 
their own citizens from infractions of their rights and liberties, 
by the exercise of their sovereign authority. 

This may, for aught we know, be unsound doctrine, but if it 
does not find its sanction in the 3d resolution of the Virginia Re- 
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solutions of 1798, and in the Resolutions of Kentucky, conceived 
by the same head and written by the same hand that drew the 
Declaration of Independence, we are certainly ata loss to fix a 
just meaning to the most plain and obvious terms. This resolve 
which is destined to endure with the last records of our glory, 
speaks in no phrases of double meaning or equivocation, it af- 
firms with a distinctness which none can mistake, “that the se- 
veral States composing the United States of America, are not united 
on the principle of unlimited submission to their General Govern- 
ment ; but, that by compact under the style and title of a Constitu- 
tion for the United States, and of amendments thereto, they consti- 
tuted a General Government for special purposes, delegated to that 
government certain definite powers, reserving each State to itself, the 
residuary mass of right to their own self-government ; and that when- 
soever the General Government assumes undelegated powers, its acts 
are unauthoritative, void, and of no force: That to this compact 
each State acceded as a State, and is an integral party, its co- 
States forming as to itself, the other party ; That the government 
created by this compact was not made the exclusive or final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself: since that would have 
made its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its 
powers; but that, as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to judge for 
itself as well of infractions, as of the mode and measure a ed 

It will be seen that in the whole course of this discussion, we 
have attempted nothing more than to fix the proper interpreta- 
tion to be given to the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. We 
do not desire to go one inch beyond them. ‘They go far enough 
for the entire preservation of the sovereignty of the States. We 
then say that these Resolutions affirm— 

Ist. A right on the part of the States to interpose for the pur- 
pose of arresting the exercise of an unconstitutional law within 
their limits. 

2d. That this right, according to the writers on national law, 
is a perfect right, and includes an obligation on the part of the 
State Governments, to protect their own people from a vio- 
lation of the compact, and to use all the means necessary to en- 
force this right. 

3d. That what these means shall be, according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, are questions for the discretion of the States who have an 
equal right ‘‘to judge for themselves, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress.” That in the exercise of 
this discretion, the States must act under the responsibility of 
all moral agents, to employ only those means that are neces- 
sary to compass the end, which will do their opponents the least 
harm. 
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Ath. That if petition, remonstrance, and co-operation on the 
part of the injured States, ‘will not arrest the progress of the 
evil,” by inducing the General Government to surrender the ex- 
ercise of the unconstitutional power, or repeal the unconstitu- 
tional law, the right to employ the next best means, remains un- 
impaired—which must be to declare the law void, and to absolve 
their citizens from all obligations to it—the only peaceable node 
of maintaining “within their respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties appertaining to them.” 


** But,” says Mr. Webster—which brings us to another part of the ar- 
gument—* the people have wisely provided, in the Constitution itself, a 
proper and suitable mode and tribunal for settling questions of Consti- 
tutional law—by declaring that the Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, any thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

“This, Sir, was the first great step. By this the supremacy of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States is declared. The people so 
will it. No State law is to be valid which comes in conflict with the 
Constitution or any law of the United States. But who shall decide 
this question of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
Sir, the Constitution itself decides also, by declaring ‘that the Judicial 
power shall extend to ali cases arising under the Constitution and Laws 
of the United States.’ ” 


This affirmance, on the part of Mr. Webster, that the Su- 
preme Court is the proper and regularly constituted tribunal to 
decide all controversies between the General Government and 
a State, we are prepared to meet by an authority at least equal 
to his own. Before we do this, however, for the purpose of 
greater accuracy, let us see the precise terms in which the ju- 
dicial power is given under the Constitution. It says in the Ist 
section of the 3d article— 


“The judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and such 
inferior Courts as Congress may from time to time order and establish. 

‘The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity aris- 
ing under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made or which shall be made under their authofity—to all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors other public ministers and consuls—to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction—to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party—to controversies between two or more States— 
between a State and citizens of another State—between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State ora citizen thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects.” 


We do not find in this enumeration, that the Supreme Court has 
the power to decide in a controversy, between the Government 
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of the United States and a State, on any question growing out of 
its reserved rights. From the whole specification of its powers, 
its duties are strictly judicial, not political, and although it 
might decide on a merchant’s bond, whether the ‘Tariff was or 
was not constitutional, as a case arising under the laws 
of the United States and affecting individuals, it would 
have no power to decide on the validity of the right by 
which a sovereign State undertook, by virtue of its reserved 
rights, to declare this’ measure void within its limits. Such 
a declaration, on the part of a State, would neither be 
a case arising under the Constitution or the laws ofthe 
United States, forthe case made would be one which would 
arise out of the sovereign act of a sovereign State, in relation 
to such portions of her power, as she had not delegated. We 
look entirely to the Constitution as the source of the power of 
the Supreme Court, and not to the 25th section of the judi- 
ciary act, which we think, by a dangerous stretch of power, has 
given an unlimited jurisdiction over all State laws, to the mere 


discretion of the Court—by which usurpation the Supreme . 


Court claims the power of annulling all State laws in which, 
according to its construction, the Constitution or the Laws of the 
United States may be drawn in question. Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man, of Pennsylvania, said with great truth and wisdom in the 
case of Olmsted, “ but the counsel of Olmsted have brought for- 
ward a preliminary question, whether I havea right to discharge 
the prisoner. This right flows from the nature of our Federal 
Constitution, which leaves to the several States ABSOLUTE SU- 
PREMACY,in all cases in which it is not yielded tothe United States. 
The United States have no power, legislative or judicial, except 
what is derived from the Constitution. When these powers are 
clearly exceeded, the independence of the States, and the peace 
of the Union demand that the State Courts, should, in cases 
brought before them, give redress. There is no law that for- 
bids it, their oath of office exacts it, and if they do not, what 
course isto be taken? We must be reduced to the miserable 
extremity of opposing force to force and arraying citizen against 
citizen; for it is vain to expect that the States will submit to 
manifest and flagrant usurpations of power by the United Staies, 
if (which God forbid) they should ever attempt them. If Con- 
gress should pass a Bill of Attainder, or lay a tax or duty on 
articles exported from any State, such laws would be null and 
void, and all persons who act under it, would be trespassers.” 
We cite this authority to show not only the legitimate source 
of the power of the Court, but that its decisions in favour ofan 
unconstitutional exercise of power, on the part of the General 
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Government, would not necessarily lead to all doubts about its 
grant of powers, as Mr. Webster says “ being peaceably and au- 
thoritatively solved.” The framers of the Constitution never 
intended to confer upon the Supreme Court, the political pow- 
ers of an Aulic Assembly. In the deliberations of the Con- 
vention it was at one time proposed to confer on the Senate, 
the power of sovereign arbitration between the States and Ge- 
neral Government; but this proposition being abandoned, the 
Convention wisely left the extraordinary cases which might 
arise in the conflicts between the General Government and a 
State, on all questions of reserved sovereignty, to provide for 
themselves, or probably to be made the matters of a high ar- 
bitrament in an assembly of not less solemnity and authority, 
than that which created the Constitution itself. : 

Mr. Madison was in the Convention, and of all men, per- 
haps, as well advised of the fact, whether the power, “ of be- 
ing the sole expositor of the Constitution,” was given to the 
Supreme Court or not. He says in his celebrated report, which 
we are constrained, from the extreme appositeness of the au- 
thority, to quote again :— 


“ That it is objected, that the judicial authority is to be regarded as 
the sole expositor of the Constitution in the last resort ; and it may. be 
asked for what reason, the declaration by the General Assembly, sup- 
posing it to be theoretically true, could be required at the present day, 
and in so solemn a manner. 

“On this objection it might be observed, first: that there may be 
instances of usurped power, which the forms of the Constitution would 
never draw within the control of the judicial department: secondly, that 
if the decision of the judiciary be raised above the authority of the so- 
vereign parties to the Constitution, the decisions of the other depart- 
ments, not carried by the forms of the Constitution before the judiciary, 
must be equally authoritative and final with the decisions of that depart- 
ment. But the proper answer to the objection is, that the resolution 
of the General Assembly relates to those great and extraordinary cases, 
in which all the forms of the Constitution may prove ineffectual against 
the infractions dangerous to the essential rights of the parties to it. 
The resolution supposes that dangerous powers not delegated, may not 
only be usurped and executed by the other departments, but that the 
judicial department also, may exercise or sanction dangerous powers 
beyond the grant of the Constitution, and consequently, that the ulti- 
mate right of the partics to the Constitution, to judge whether the com- 
pact has been dangerously violated, must extend to violations by 
one delegated authority, as well as by another; by the judiciary, as 
well as by the executive, or the legislative.” 


~ 


Nor isthe authority of Mr. Jefferson less explicit, when in 
the Kentucky Reselutions, he says: “ the government, created 
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by the compact, was not made the exclusive or final judge of 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that would 
have made its discretion and not the Constitution the measure 
of its powers.” In truth, it must be conceded and cannot be 
denied, if Mr. Webster’s theory of our Government be correct, 
it is a Government limited by nothing more than the discretion 
of the Supreme Court. =~ 

We apprehend, that the Supreme Court has no jusiedietion 
over the reserved rights of the States, which no more belong 
to the compact, than one of the Swiss Cantons isa member of 
this confederacy. Ifa State conceives one of these rights is 
violated, she has a right to act both in judging of the infraction, 
and in the mode and measure of redress, “ precisely like any 
other independent sovereign in protecting her citizens, and 
maintaining within her limits the authorities, rights and liberties 
appertaining to them.” 

Many vastly momentous considerations might be waned if 
we had time and space, to show that the Supreme Court could 
not have been designed as the final judge, in questions affecting 
the sovereignty of the States. It is obvious that this Court 
could carry neither respect nor authority with it—where alone 
its decisions could have any legal or effectual operation— 
within the limits of the States, the subjects of such:decisions. 
Besides, the conflict which Judge ‘Tilghman. indicated in 
Olmsted’s case, as likely to arise between its decrees and 
those of the State Courts acting under the sanction of State 
authority, would deprive them of all respect and obedience. 
No political community, unless it was prepared to. surrender 
its liberties, would aceord to the party whom. it. charged 
with usurpation, the right of appointing its own agents to 
determine the extent and validity of its claims to. the dis 
puted power. It is no answer to this objection to say, that 
the judges of the court are citizens of the different States. 
The government of the United States, or a party in the admin- 
istration of its constituted authorities, cou'!d always appoint pre- 
cisely such judges as would do the business of the national 
majority most effectually. Have we not seen, within a recent 
day, when four States in this confederacy had declared the taritt 
a violation of the compact, a judge preferred to the judgment 
seat of this high tribunal, where the question may be speedily 
brought, who is one of the earliest, the most zealous and devoted 
of its champions ! 

We apprehend, if the delegates of the Connentinn had: told 
their constituents that this court was the only check that could 
be found in our political system on the General Government, in 
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the probable case of its transcending its clearly delegated trusts, 
they might well have asked, whether they had passed from 
under the yoke of one unlimited government, to pass under that 
of another ? 

If, then, the Supreme Court neither is in right, nor ought in 
fact to be the final and sole interpreter of the compact, what 
then? Mr. Webster, in making out his case of insuperable 
difficulty, says— 


“In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpation ; Caro- 
lina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay the duties. In Penn- 
sylvania, it is both clearly constitutional, and highly expedient; and 
there, the duties are to be paid. And yet, we live under a government 
of uniform laws, and under a constitution too, which contains an express 
provision, as it happens, that all duties shall be equal in all the States! 
Does not this approach absurdity. 

“If there be no power to settle such questions, independently of 
either of the States, is not the whole Union a rope of sand? Are we 
not thrown back again, precisely, upon the old Confederation ? 

*‘ It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpreters of con- 
stitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and none with 
authority to bind any body else, and this constitutional law the only 
bond of their Union. What is such a state of things, but a mere con- 
nexion during pleasure, or, to use the phraseology of the times, during 
feeling? And that feeling, too, not the feeling of the people who es- 
tablished the Constitution, but the feeling of the State Governments.” 


Our reply is, we cannot help what Pennsylvania may do. 
We say that an exemption from taxation for the purpose of 
paying bounties to the industry of the people of other States, 
and to make roads and canals for them, is one of the reserved 
rights of the people of the State of South-Carolina, on which 
specific exemption, we are determined not to be bound by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. And this is our answer 
to this pregnant category. Nor are we more startled by 
the other query—If there be no power to settle such ques- 
tions, independently of either of the States, is not the whole 
Union a rope of sand?” It is sufficient, as we contend, that 
there is a power to settle such questions, independently of the 
Supreme Court, and that this is the very power that formed the 
Constitution. But if the whole Union should become a rope of 
sand by dint of the usurpations of the General Government— 
usurpations irremediable by its own action—all we have to say 
is, then let it be ‘a rope of sand.” If the machine of our fede- 
rative government, by the nicely adjusted checks of its compo- 
nent parts, must stop, if it flagrantly exceeds its powers, we regard 
VOL. VI.—NO. I]. 24 
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this principle of counteracting regulation, as one of the wisest, 
most subtle and beneficent contrivances of its structure. But we 
are providing for an extreme case which is not likely tooceur. The 
force of political gravitation, in our system, is as strong as that 
which controls the harmony of the universe. General Hamil- 
ton, in the ** Federalist,’’ has indicated the true balance of our 
system; he says, *‘ that in a single republic, all the powers sur- 
rendered by the people, are submitted to the administration of 
a single government; and usurpations are guarded against by 
a division of the government into districts and separate depart- 
ments. In the compound republic of America, the power sur- 
rendered by the people, is first divided between two distinct 
governments; and then the portion allotted to each, sub-divided 
among districts and separate departments. Hence, a double 
security arises to the rights of the people. The different gov- 
ernments will control each other, at the same time that each 
will be controlled by itself.” 

‘¢' This control of General Hamilton’s, is in fact, Mr. Madi- 
son’s ‘right of interposition,” which in plain terms is the veto 
which a State may apply in her highest sovereign capacity, 
when all other remedies fail, ‘ in case of a dangerous exercise 
of powers not granted in the compact for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within her li- 
mits the authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to her 
people.” 

As we have no where seen so luminous an exposition of the 
character, and probable operation of a State veto as is to be 
found in the Report of the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the State of South-Carolina, 
madé in the seasion of 182 28, we are tempted to lay it before our 
readers—* Ifthe committee do not greatly mistake, it never has 
in any country, or under any institutions, been lodged, where it 
was less liable to abuse. The great number by whom it must 
be exercised, a majority of the people of one of the States, the 
solemnity of the mode, the delay, the deliberation, are all cal- 
culated to allay excitement, to impress on the people of the 
State, a deep and solemn tone, highly favourable to calin inves- 
tigation. Under such circumstances, it would be impossible 
for a party to preserve a majority in the State, unless the vio- 
lation of its rights be “ palpable, deliberate and dangerous.” 
The attitude in which the State would be placed, in relation 
to a majority of the States, the force of public opinion which 
would be brought to bear on her, the deep reverence for the 
General Government, the strong influence of that portion of 
her citizens, who aspire to office or distinction in the Union, 
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and above all, the local parties which must ever exist in the 
States, and which, in this case, must ever throw the powerful 
influence of the minority in the State, on the side of the Gene- 
ral Government, and would stand ready to take advantage of 
an error on the side of the majority ; so powerful are these 
causes, that nothing but the ¢ruth and a deep sense of oppression 
on the part of the people of the State, will ever authorize the 
exercise of the power; and, if it should be attempted under 
other circumstances, those in power would be speedily replaced 
by others, who would make a merit of closing the controversy, 
by yielding the point in dispute. But, in order to understand 
more fully, what its operation would be, we must take into the 
estimate, the effect which a recognition of the power, would 
have on the administration, both of the General and State Gov- 
ernments. On the former it would necessarily produce, in the 
exercise of doubtful power, the most marked moderation. On 
the latter, a feeling of conscious security would effectually pre- 
vent jealousy, animosity, and hatred, and thus give scope to the 
natural attachment to our institutions. But withhold this pro- 
tective power from the States, and the reverse of all these happy 
consequences must follow, which, however, the committee 
will not undertake to describe, as the living example of discord, 
hatred and jealousy, threatening anarchy and dissolution, must 
impress on every beholder a more vivid picture, than they could 
possibly draw. The continuance of this unhappy state must end 
in the loss of all affection, leaving the Government to be sus- 
tained by force instead of patriotism. In fact, to him who will 
duly reflect, it must be apparent, that where there are impor- 
tant separate interests to preserve, there is no alternative but 
a veto or military force. If these deductions be correct, as can- 
not be doubted, then under that state of moderation and secu- 
rity, fullowed by mutual kindness, which must accompany the 
acknowledgement of the right, the necessity of exercising a veto 
would rarely exist; and the possibility of abuse on the part of 
the State, would almost be wholly removed. Its acknowledg- 
ed existence would thus supersede its exercise. But suppose 
in this the committee to be mistaken, still there exists a suffi- 
cient remedy for the disease. As high as is the power of the 
States in their individual sovereign capacity, it 1s not the highest 
power known to our system. There is a still higher power, 
placed above all, by the express consent of all, the creating and 
preserving power, deposited in the hands of three-fourths of the 
United States, which under thé character of the amendirg pow- 
er, can modify the whole system, at pleasure, and to the final 
decision of which, it would be political heresy to object. Give 
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then the veto to the States, and admit its liability to abuse by 
them; and what is the effect, but to create the presumption 
against the constitutionality of the disputed powers exercised by 
the General Government, which, if the presumption be well 
founded, must compel them to abandon it, but if not, the Gene- 
ral Government may remove it by invoking this high power to 
decide the question in the form of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Ifthe decision be favourable to the General Govern- 
ment, a disputed constructive power, will be converted into a 
certain and express grant. On the other hand, if it be adverse, 
the refusing to grant will be tantamount to inhibiting its exer- 
cise; and thus, in either case, the controversy will be peacea- 
bly determined. Such is the sum of its effects. And ought not 
a sovereign State in protecting the minor and local interests of 
the country to have a power to compel a decision? Without 
it, can the system itself exist?” 

That this right on the part of a State ‘to interpose to main- 
tain within her limits the rights, authorities and liberties of her 
people”—should be ‘a stumbling block and foolishness,” to 
those who regard our government as a consolidated empire 
formed by one people, and only responsible to one people, is in 
no degree a subject of surprise. Their denial of this right har- 
monises with the theory of the Government they maintain.— 
But to those who sustain the doctrines for which we contend, 
that the Government is a compact formed of independent sove- 
reiguties, who delegated certain trusts, and reserved, as una- 
lienable, certain rights, it must follow as a matter of inevitable 
consequence, that over these reservations they have a right to 
judge ‘of their infractions, and the mode and measure of re- 
dress.” 

That our liberties depend upon the vigour with which this 
right must not only be maintained, but exercised. are proposi- 
tions about which we are surprised there should be two opinions 
entertained. Without it our system is absolutely without a 
check, for the security of the States, for we are greatly mistaken 
if we have not proved that whilst the Supreme Court is an ad- 
mirable check on the States, it is no check whatsoever on the 
General Government—that, practically, it would in nine cases 
out of ten, be the instrument of its usurpations, and this by the 
force of a moral destiny which no abstract theory of Govern- 
ment could counteract. Have we then no resource but in the 
arbitration of the Supreme Court, or according to Mr. Webster’s 
opinion—in revolution and rebellion. ‘This question we were 
about to answer, but we more willingly employ the clear and 
conclusive reply of Judge Rowan. ‘He says in his speech on 
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Mr. Foot’s resolution:—‘* What you will ask me, will be the 
result of this resistance by a State, of an unconstitutional law of 
Congress, or an unconstitutional decision of the Supreme Court ? 
I answer that the first result will be, the preservation of the 
sovereignty of the State, and the liberty of its citizens, at least 
fora time. The next result will be, that the attention of the 
people of the other States, will be awakened to the aggression, 
and the Congress, or the Supreme Court, whichever shall bave 
been the aggressor, will be driven back into the sphere of its 
legitimacy, by the rebuking force of public opinion. Such was 
the result of the nullifying resolutions of the States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, in relation to the alien and sedition laws. Aad 
such was the rebaking effect of public opinicn, in relation to the 
famous compensation law.” 

‘« But if these results should not follow, you ask me what next? 
Must the State forbear to resist the aggression upon her sove- 
reigoty, and submit to be shorn of it altogether ? I answer, no 
Sir, no: that she must maintain her sovereignty, by every means 
within her power. She is good for nothing, even worse than 
good for nothing, without it. This you will tell me, must lead 
to civil war, to war between the General Government and the 
resisting State. I answer, not at all, unless the General Govern- 
ment shall choose to consecrate its usurpations, by the blood of 
those it shall have attempted to oppress. And if the States 
shall be led by apprehensions of that kind, to submit to en- 
croachments upon their sovereignties, they will, most cer- 
tainly, not remain sovereigns long. Fear is a bad counsellor, 
of even an individual; it should never be consulted by a sove- 
reign State.” 

** No, Sir, it is in the power of Congress, instead of shedding the 
blood of the citizens, who assert the sovereignty of their State, 
and resist its prostration, to refer the question to an infinitely 
more exalted tribunal than the Supreme Court. I mean, to the 
States of this Union. They formed the Constitution—they are 
fit judges of questions involving sovereignty, being themselves 
sovereigns. ‘The fifth article of the Constitution provides for 
the case. Itreadsthus: The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both houses shall deem it necessary to propose amendments 
to this Constitution, &c., which, when ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths of them, (not of the people at large, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but of the States,) shall be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as a part of this Constitution.” 'Three-fourths of the 
State, constitute the august tribunal, to which Congress can refer 
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the question. To this tribunal, the State can have no objection, 
because it was created by the Constitutional compact-—because 
the power of amending the Constitution, was accorded to it in 
that compact.” 

We concur entirely in opinion with Mr. Rowan, that the only 
tribunal which a State can recognise as having jurisdiction, on 
a question affecting her rights of sovereignty, is the august as- 
sembly of the States that are parties to the compact—an 
opinion which is supported by Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. 
Gerry, with that clearness, and inimitable grace with which he 
always touched the profoundest subjects of government and 
civil polity. He says:—* With respect to our State and Fed- 
eral Governments, [ do not think their relations correctly un- 
derstood by foreigners. ‘They generally suppose the former 
subordinate to the latter. But this is not the case. They are 
co-ordinate departments of one single and integral whole. ‘To 
the State Governments, are reserved all legislation and adminis- 
tration, in affairs which concern their own citizens only, and 
tothe Federal Government is given whatever concerns foreign- 
ers, or the citizens of other States; these functions alone being 
made Federal. The one is the domestic, the other the foreign 
branch of the government; neither having control over the other, 
but within its owa department. ‘There are one or two excep- 
tions only to this partition of power. But you may ask if the 
two departments should claim, each, the same subject of power, 
where is the common umpire to decide ultimately between 
them? In cases of little importance or urgency, the prudence 
of both parties will keep them aloof from the questionable 
ground: but if it can neither be avoided nor compromised, a 
convention of the States must be called, to ascribe the doubt- 
ful power to that department which they may think best.” 

These opinions Mr. Jefferson expressed in 1801 in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-one, we find him reiterating them, more 
emphatically, by declaring—* it is a fatal heresy to suppose, 
that either our State Governments are superior to the Federal, 
or the Federal to the State: neither is authorized literally to 
decide what belongs to itself, or its co-partner in government. 
In differences of opinion, between their different sets of public 
servants, the appeal is to neither, but to their employers, 
peaceably assembled, by their representatives in Convention.” 

We consider Mr. Jefferson, to have thus indicated the true 
means in our Federal System of preventing revolution, or in 
other words, the application of force in all cases of disputed 
power, between the members of the league and its Federal head. 
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Any other than this peaceable appeal would be utterly abhor- 
rent to the character of our government and institutions, and 
the genius of our people. 

The constant repetition with which Mr. Webster rings the 
alarm bell of revolution! revolution! as being synonymous with 
‘‘ State interposition,” is an ingenious device to drive off the 
timid from what may be the only remedy left for the preserva- 
tion of their rights. ‘The truth is, that there can be nothing 
more preposterous, than to denominate the peaceful exercise of 
a power appertaining to the reserved rights of a sovereign 
State, a revolution. A revolution of what? of a people adher- 
ing to what they consider a just and perfect understanding of 
their own compact, and maintaining peaceably ‘ within their 
own limits, their own rights, authorities, and liberties ;” revo- 
lution “is made of sterner stuff than this.” 

We consider the civil freedom existing in the several States, 
guarded by the political liberty, resulting from their separate 
sovereignties, as the most effective check to revolution, any 
where to be found in our complex system of government. It 
is within the sphere of these separate soverignties that the right 
of jury-trial, subsists in its most comprehensive use, and within 
the freedom of the press, religious toleration, the writ of habeas 
corpus, and above all, that well regulated love for liberty, 
which not only gives to allegiance “a local habitation and a 
name,” but invests this sacred principle with all those associa- 
tions which belong to home—to the spot endeared to usby the 
affections of infancy, and the more sober attachments of matu- 
rer life. ‘These political associations contain in themselves the 
self-resisting principle to revolution. ‘The external ligament of 
the Federal Union might be taken off to-morrow, and yet 
leave the States in possession of all the essentials of free and 
peaceaful communities. ‘The only purposes which the Union 
was designed to promote, were to protect us from foreign inva- 
sion, to promote a friendly intercourse between the States, and 
to secure to.us, the fudl and untrammelled blessings of foreign 
commerce, the last to be accomplished by the aggregate force 
of all the States being exercised at once, through one common 
power of diplomacy, and protected by a navy common to all the 
States—by which means each State might carry the products of 
its labour, in prosperous safety, to the MARKETS OF THE WHOLE 
WORLD. We shall not stop, (for the reason we have already 
stated) to inquire how faith/ully this last condition has been per- 
formed—we leave this to be answered by the melancholy and 
instructive omens of the present crisis; our sole object is to en- 
ter our solemn protest against a doctrine so full of humiliation, 
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that the liberty as well as internal peace of these States depend 
upon any thing else but a rational attachment, which the peo- 
ple of the States cherish at home, for a well regulated civil free- 
dom, fortified by the high moral courage of their being prepared 
to defend this freedom even unto death.” 

Let it, for the sake of argument, be conceded, that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact a law, beyond the sphere of 
their clearly delegated powers, which exercise of power, the 
Supreme Court, nevertheless, affirms—that a State declares it 
void, that its judges and juries, acting through the solemn forms 
of its own judicature, make that void de facto, which the State 
in its sovereign capacity, declared void de jure, and arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil * within her own limits.” Is this revolution ? 
To this we reply, as Mr. Burke said, in his admirable speech in 
1790, in the House of Commons, on the Canada bill, in speak- 
ing of the revolution of 1688: ‘* What we did was in truth and 
substance, and in a constitutional light, a revolution not made 
but prevented—we took solid securities; we settled doubtful 
questions; we corrected anomalies in our laws—in the stable 
fundamental parts of our Constitution, we made no revolution, 
nor any alteration at all.” 

But suppose the Government of the United States should 
withdraw it functionaries, and cease to employ its ordinary 
powers, in a State which had prohibited to it the exercise 
of a disputed authority within its limits—would this be re- 
volution? We would ask, if North-Carolina and Rhode-Is- 
land were in a state of revolution, when they refused to sub- 
scribe in 1787—the Constitution, and remained out of the 
Union? Mr. Jefferson in one of the Jetters published in his 
recent memoirs, observes that ‘ we had thirteen States inde- 
pendent for eleven years,” and then descants on the unexam- 
pled harmony which prevailed in their internal condition, in spite 
of a war waged by a foreign power. To return, however, it 
ought to be recollected that every other part of the federal ma- 
chine would be in operation within the limits of the State, save 
only the disputed power, and that disputed power, would 
only be arrested through the courts of justice of the State, unless 
the General Government should resort to coercion. What then, 
would this be revolution ? No: open, public war, which one sove- 
reign would levy against another. What would be the result of 
such a war waged by Mr. Webster’s “ rope of sand” against a 
free, united and gallant people, fighting in the best and the 
holiest of all causes, pro aris et focis, we do not require the inspi- 
ration of a prophet to tell us. We maintain, however, that the 
Government 6f the United States would have to accept a peace- 
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ful arbitration of the point in issue, by the decision of a Con- 
vention, composed of all the parties to the compact, or take 
the inevitable alternative of a dissolution of the Union, which 
would result either from the victory or defeat of the General 
Government; the first making it by the force of its triumph, 
either a government of unlimited powers, or a sanguinary. 
despotism—the last by robbing it of all authority and respect. 
Do not these consequences inevitably show the beneficence and 
harmony of our political system—that for the legitimate ends 
of the compact, the government is omnipotent, and absolutely 
powerless for the purpose of coercive usurpation? If this, 
then, be the true theory of our confederacy, have we not attain- 
ed the desideratum which rendered fruitless the leagues of 
antiquity—by establishing a confederate form of Government, 
whose actions would be paralized precisely where its just pow- 
ers should end? 

Here we are willing to close the argument, and would ter- 
minate all that we have to say on the topics which it has 
suggested, if a few incidental considerations, which Mr. Web- 
ster has himself thrown out, did not require from us a brief 
notice. 

With much triumph and in a tone of obvious self-gratula- 
tion, he affirms: “ And now, Sir, what I have first to say on this 
subject, is, that at no time and under no circumstances, has 
New-England, or any State in New-England, or any respec- 
table body of persons in New-England, or any public man 
of standing in New-England, put forth such a doctrine as this 
Carolina doctrine.” 

Before we join issue with Mr. Webster, let us ascertain what 
is the full scope and meaning of the ‘‘ Carolina doctrine.” It 
is that the tariff, taxing the industry of one portion of the Union, 
for the purpose of raising bounties to protect the industry of 
another portion, is an usurpation, and that as a sovereign state, 
she has a right to make void, in her sovereign capacity, the 
collection of such a tax within her limits, by arming her courts 
and juries with the requisite power. These doctrines have no 
further extent than this. Now, we will cite for that gentleman’s 
especial consideration, the authority of one, before whose gi- 
gantic intellect, the blossoms of Mr. Webster’s rhetoric would 
have “exhaled into thin air.” The late Chief Justice Parsons, 
(then Mr. Parsons) a delegate from Newburyport, in the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, held for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, after discussing several of the provisions of the 
new Constitution, in the masterly manner with which he inva- 
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riably treated every subject which came under his investigation, 
sail, ‘the honourable gentleman from Boston, has stated at 
large, most of the checks the people have against usurpation 
and the abuse of power, under the proposed Constitution ; but, 
from the abundance of his matter, he has, in my opinion, omit- 
ted two or three, which I shall mention. The oath, the several 
legislative, executive and judicial officers of the several States, 
take to support the Federal Constitution, is as ‘effectual a se- 
curity against the usurpation of the General Government, as it 
is against the encroachments of the State Governments. For 
an increase of the powers by usurpation, is as clearly a violation 
of the Federal Constitution, as a diminution of these powers, by 
private encroachment—and that oath obliges the officers of the 
several States, as vigorously to oppose the one as the other. 
But there is another check, founded in thé nature of the Union, 
superior to all the parchment checks that can be invented. If 
there should be an usurpation, it will not be upon the farmer 
and merchant, employed and attentive only to their several 
occupations, it will be upon thirteen legislatures, completely or- 
ganized, possessed of the confidence of the people, and having 
the means as well as inclination, successfully to oppose it. 
Under these circumstances, none but madmen would attempt 
an usurpation. But, sir, the people themselves, have it in their 
power effectually to resist usurpation, without being driven to 
an appeal toarms. An act of usurpation is not obligatory, it is 
not law, and any man may be justified in his resistance. Let him 
be considered as a criminal by the General Government, yet 
only his own fellow-citizens can convict him; they are his jury, 
and if they pronounce him innocent, not all the powers of Con- 
gress can hurt him; and innocent they certainly will find him, 
if the supposed law he resisted, was an act of usurpation.” 
We shall leave this extract with no other comment than 
this—Judge Parsons goes far enough for us—and we may 
-fairly submit, whether this eminent jurist, has not gone to 
the extent of “ putting forth (something very like) such a 
doctrine as this ‘Carolina doctrine.” 'To meet the case 
he makes, do we not maintain that, according to the public 
sense of South-Carolina, the tariff is an “usurpation!” Has 
she not so declared it in all the authentic forms by which her 
public opinions can be expressed, through the highest of her 
constituted authorities? Is it any answer to this, to say, 
that the tariff is not a violation of the express words of the 
compact. ‘The violations of a written Constitution are never 
perpetrated by flagrant and manifest infractions of its text ; 
they will always be insinuated through the more subtle forms 
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of implication and construction—a process of usurpation, far 
more alarming and dangerous to the integrity of the original 
contract. 

“But,” says Mr. Webster, Massachusetts propose the 
Carolina remedy during the embargo—did she threaten to in- 
terfere by State interference, and by State authority to annul 
the laws of the Union?’ This was scarcely necessary when 
the embargo laws were nullificd by the force of public opinion, 
and when not a conviction, we believe, could have been obtained, 
in eases of their violation, in her courts. To have nullified under 
such circumstances, would not only have been an act of su- 
pererogation, but an act of folly in incurring useless hazards. 
But did not Massachusetts declare an act of Congress, passed 
‘‘in pursuance of the Constitution,” placing her militia, by 
requisition of the President, under the command of the officers 
of the United States army, null? And did she not make this 
nullification good, by keeping these troops in the field, under 
the command of her own officers? Did she not, moreover, de- 
clare the embargo laws void, as it respected her coasting trade ? 
It is well known that during the continuance of these laws, Mas- 
sachusetts had just as much trade as could escape the small 
naval force the government had upon her coast, which force, in 
fact, furnished scarcely any means of preventing the illicit in- 
tercourse which she carried on with the enemy, with an un- 
blushing boldness, which neither sought concealment or feared 
reproach. ‘That at this period, and at a more exigent one, 
(during the war) the abstract principle was maintained by her 
public men and by her constituted authorities, that unconsti- 
tutional laws were, ipso fucto, void, and that a State had a 
right to declare them so, are points too notorious to be denied, 
from the facts we have just stated. If she did not put her veto, 
in toto, on the embargo and non-intercouse acts, it was because 
these laws, as far as she was concerned, were repealed by her 
own measures within her limits. From her coterminous terri- 
tory, she carried on a lucrative trade with the enemy, and she 
was so far at peace with him as to make no effort to recover a 
part even of her own soil, which he had, in violation of the 
spirit of concord subsisting between them, ungenerously filched 
away. ‘To have nullified the war, would have been a bootless 
effort, for it was nullified, as far as Massachusetts was con- 
cerned, within her limits. Nullification would not have com- 
pelled the other States to make peace. 

We are quite sure, our readers will pardon us, for not run- 
ning this parallel out. We seek no justification of the course 
which South-Carolina now pursues in the conduct which Mas- 
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sachusetts may have adopted when an enemy was thun- 
dering on our coasts, firing our towns, and dipping their hands 
in the blood of our citizens. No—if we can find no other au- 
thority for our doctrines, we are content to regard ours as a new 
case. Mr. Webster may keep his precedents with his versions 
of the federal compact for Massachusetts, whenever her hour 
may come again. We want none of them, whilst at the same 
time, we cannot refrain from pitying the obliquity of that man 
who can perceive no difference in the attitude of a State declar- 
ing her right of resistance to a violation of a compact to which 
she is a sovereign party, in a particular, vital to her interests, 
in a period of profound peace, propitious not only to the consi- 
deration of her complaints, but to rendering her perfect justice, 
and the position of a State, during a war levied mainly for the 
protection of her own rights and interests, who palsies the arm 
of its common country and nerves the hand of its common ene- 
my. ‘The Hartford Convention may lave been ‘the most au- 
gust and enlightened assembly” that ever convened, and, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Webster assisted at its democratic absolution 
at Salem; if we are in error in this particular, we are quite 
sure a distinguished jurisconsult of the Supreme Court did. We 
have no reproaches to make against this body—we know that 
there were many virtuous and enlightened persons in that as- 
sembly, all that we have to remark is, that if we were disposed 
‘to void our rheum” upon its grave, we could say nothing half 
so bitter, so contumelious, so reproachful as the cold and sar- 
donic cut which Mr. Webster gives to his allies in this Con- 
vention; when in the hour of their utmost need he refused 
even to close the eyes of ‘the good Darius.” The ‘collects of 
Abbeville and Colleton” read us no such precepts or furnish us 
no such examples of the firmness and fidelity of friendship— 
nor will they, of the moral fitness of holding such assemblies at 
such a period as marked with a dark shadow the assembly of 
this memorable convention. When the people of the South 
hold a convention, no hostile thunder, no hostile step will be 
heard upon our shores, our banners will wave in the calm sun- 
shine of peace, and when we demand justice at the hands of our 
oppressors, those hands will not be employed in repelling the 
invaders of our soil. 

Mr. Webster has been pleased to save us an infinity of trou- 
ble, by drawing out, for the State of South-Carolin: , all the de- 
tails of nullification. He has sketched these incidents with the 
minuteness with which the plan of a campaign would have been 
adjusted in the etat major of Berthier, or Gesnean. ‘The dia- 
gram is invested, above all, with “the pomp and circumstance 
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of glorious war’’—and that nothing might be wanting to its so- 
lemnity, he has hung up, as a scarecrow, in the very “ pith and 
moment” of the battle, the effigy of John Fries on the gallows, 
as quite a fitting admonition, to tell us of “ the sort of hemp taz, 
worse than any part of the tariff,” we shall pay if we dare to 
resist the unconstitutional legislation of the unlimited govern- 
ment of which he is the Ajax Telamon. Whenever South- 
Carolina nullifies, she will not take her projet from Mr. Web- 
ster’s draft. With great soberness we might ask Mr. Webster 
whether he is so badly read in the history of his own country 
as not to know, that to the rebellion in which Fries figured with 
so luckless a distinction, the State of Pennsylvania as a State 
was no party, that it wasa mere domestic and tumultuous in- 
surrection of some of her citizens acting under the cover of no 
law of hers, against an indisputably constitutional law of the 
Union, and that to put down this insurrection, she sent her own 
quota of militia into the field? Do we understand Mr. Web- 
ster to say, that a citizen acting under a law of his own State, 
passed in her sovereign capacity, ratified by her courts of jus- 
tice, if taken in arms for defending her under this law, can be 
punished for treason against the United States? We know not 
in what book of internaticnal law he has found, that a sovereign 
State can commit treason or rebellion, or that her citizens, act- 
ing under her sovereign will, can commit treason in defending 
her? He will probably answer, that according to the Consti- 
tution, ‘treason against the United States, consists in levying 
war against them’’—but, how, if the United States levy war 
first? Do the rights of nature or our allegiance to the Supreme 
Court require, that we should be shot down like unresisting 
bullocks in the field, until our “‘ much approved good masters” 
have expended for our benefit just as much powder and lead as 
may suit either their humanity or the state of their military 
chest? Mr. Webster may bang this scarecrow, if he will, 
wherever the supremacy of the General Government is acknow- 
ledged, but we are much mistaken, if it is calculated to pro- 
duce alarm in those quarters for whose especial amendment 
and reformation it may have been designed. 

We have not considered it necessary to notice Mr. Webster’s 
closing rejoinder to Mr. Hayne, because beyond his seizing on 
a mere quibble by imputing to his opponent the concession, 
‘‘that the General Government was. a party to the compact,” 
it contains no ground which he did not previously occupy. That 
the whole debate is creditable to the talents and eloquence of 
both gentlemen, the most prejudiced political enemy of either 
will not deny. If we have not more frequently referred to Mr. 
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Hayne’s speech for a better illustration of our argument than 
any thing we could furnish ourselves, it is because we know that 
all that he has said was familiar to our readers, and hence they 
might desire to have the same topics presented in a different, 
though in a less powerful or alluring light. 

That Mr. Hayne maintained the true text of the Cons- 
titution, on which our political and civil liberties depend, we 
have as little doubt as we can have of the slavish doctrines, 
which Mr. Webster attempted to uphold, by conferring on 
the Government of this Confederacy an unlimited suprema- 
cy. In this task, truth, eternal and immutable truth, has de- 
creed that the Constitution, like the Bible, should survive the 
apocryphal labours of its commentators, and flourish in the 
beauty and the vigour of immortal life. 


Art. VII.—Milton’s Familiar Letters. Translated from the 
Latin, with Notes. By Joun HAuu. 1 vol. 8vo. E. Littel. 
Philadelphia. 1829. 


‘THE writings of Milton have been so admirably criticised of 
late years, and his moral and literary character has been placed 
in such various and striking lights, that it would require great 
boldness and still greater power to sketch any new picture of the 
man, or to coin any new phrases expressive of our admiration of 
his compositions. But although we are not free to break forth 
into rapture at the overwhelming force and eloquence of his 
prose, or the sublimity and harmony of his poetry, we shall ne- 
vertheless undertake the humbler but as necessary task of de- 
fending him from one of his friends and admirers. 

Nothing induces us to notice the production before us, but the 
very limited circulation of Milton’s Prose Works in our country, 
and the fear, lest some, too imperfect in education or too indolent 
in disposition to judge for themselves, should mistake this trans- 
lation for a fair specimen of his style, either of thought or expres- 
sion. In England, such a book as this weuld fall still born from 
the press; and even in this country, imperfect as we are in classi- 
cal attainments, could we insure every reader of this translation, 
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a sight of the original, we should scarcely deem a flapper neces- 
sary to invite the attention to its glaring deficiencies. 

It would seem that Mr. Hall has somewhere lighted upon the 
‘* Epistolz Familiares” of Milton, and discovering that they were 
really worth reading, has thought it “ unaccountable that they 
have been heretofore neglected and almost unmentioned,” and 
forthwith proceeds to give this treasure trove to the American 
public, ‘ having no reason to think that he has been anticipated.” 
But here, unfortunately, commences our author’s misinforma- 
tion, for had he taken some little pains to look about him, he 
might have saved us the trouble of this criticism, and himselfa 
most unfavourable comparison with the felicitous versions which 
Wrangham and Fellowes have made of these very letters. 

But there is yet another and more fearful comparison which 
Mr. Hall, in common with every one who undertakes the trans- 
lation of an author from a foreign to his native tongue, is obliged, 
necessarily, to undergo—the comparison of his version with the 
vernacular writings of his original. ‘The beauties of language 
and style, which have lent their charms to the English compo- 
sitions of Milton, will be required. of his translator, and the 
reader will not be satisfied with any thing short of the idea he 
may himself have formed of their excellence. Private and fa- 
miliar letters especially demand the preservation of the peculiar 
tone and spirit of their author, as they are presumed to be un- 
studied and therefore natural transcripts of his feelings and 
opinions during the periods which they illustrate. 

We will first examine Mr. Hall’s book with a view to disco- 
ver how far he has preserved the Miltonian character of these 
letters, so visible even through the disguise of a foreign lan- 
guage, classically written. 

We quote from the first letter of this collection— 


“‘Deinde, cum ex vehementissimo, quo tui afficior desiderio, adesse 
te semper cogitem, teque tauquam preesentem alloquar et intuear, dolo- 
rique meo (quod in amore fere fit) vana quadam presenti tue imagina- 
tione ablandiar ; vereor profecto, simulac litteras ad te mittendas medi- 
tarer, ne in mentem mihi subito veniret, quam longinquo a me distes 
terrarum intervallo; atque ita recrudesceret dolor absentie tue jam 
prope consopitus, somniumque dulce discuteret.” 


Mr. Hall has constructed, out of the ruins of this fine passage, 
the following involved and inharmonious sentence— 


** And as the strong affection which I have for you, enables me, at any 
time, to bring you before me, and see you and address you as if you 
were present, [ ¢an console my sorrow (as is usual in love) with the 
bare imagination of your company, though, indeed, I fear that as soon 
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as I should think of sending you a letter, it would suddenly occur to me 
how distant you are, and my regret for your absence, just as it was al- 
leviated, would be renewed, and the vision vanish.” p. 12. 


We subjoin the version of Robert Fellowes, A. M. Oxon. 


* And lastly, since the ardour of my regard makes me imagine that 
ou are always present, that I hear your voice and contemplate your 
eee and as thus (which is usually the case with lovers) I charm 
away my grief by the illusion of your presence, 1 was afraid, when I 
wrote to you, the idea of your distant separation should forcibly rush 
upon my mind; and that the pain of your absence, which was almost 
soothed into quiescence, should revive and disperse the pleasurable 
dream.”"—Symmons’ edition of Milton’s Works. London. 1806. vol. i. 
p- li. 


We quote from the second epistle, dated London, May 20th, 
1622, and written to Alexander Gill. 


*‘ Sciebam, equidem, quam tibi tuoque genio impossibile futurum 
esset, a rebus poeticis avocare animum, et furores illos ceelitus instine- 
tos, sacrumque et ethereum intimo pectore eluere, cum tua 
(quod de seipso Claudianus.) ‘Totum spirent precordia Phebum.” 


This beautiful sentiment has lost all its excellence in the 
vapid translation through which Mr. Hall has permitted its 
force and expressiveness to escape. 


** T knew teat it was impossible for a man, with such talents as you 
possess, to withdraw your mind and its inspired ardour from such at- 
tempts, and extinguish the sacred, ethereal flame ; since (as Claudian says 
of himself) ‘all your soul is poetry.’”’ pp. 14-15. 


To verify our assertion, we offer Mr. Fellowes’ version for 
comparison. 


“I know how impossible it would be for a person of your genius, 
entirely to divert his mind from the culture of the Muses, and to extin- 
guish those heavenly emotions, and that sacred and ethereal fire which 
is kindled in your heart. For what Claudian says of himself, may be 
said of you, ‘ Your whole soul is instinct with the fire of Apollo.’ ”— 
Symmons’ edition of Milton’s Works, vol. i. p. ii. 


We shall close this branch of our criticism by quoting 
the twelfth letter in this collection, written ‘“Clarissimo Viro, 
Leonardo Philare, Atheniensi, Ducis Parmensis ad Regem 
Galliz Legato.” We shall make no apology for its length, as. 
fairness of criticism demands that we should judge Mr. Hall, 


not by partial extracts, but by the general style of his whole 
work. 
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** Benevolentiam erga me tuam, ornatissime Leonarde Philara, nec 
non etiam preclarum de nostra pro P. A. Defensione judicium, ex literis 
tuis ad dominum Augerium, virum apud nos, in obeundis ab hac repub- 
lica legationibus, fide eximia illustrem, partim ea de re scriptis cognovi : 
missam deinde salutem cum effigie, atque elogio tuis sane virtutibus dig- 
nissimo: literas denique abs te humanissimas per eundem accepi. Atque 
ego quidem cum nec Germanorum ingenia, ne Cymbrorum quidem, aut 
Suecorum aspernari soleo, tum certe tuum, qui et'Athenis Atticis natus, et 
literarum studiis apud Italos feliciter peractis, magno rerum usu honores 
amplissimos es consecutus, judicium de me non possum quin plurimi 
faciam. Cum enim Alexander ille magnus in terris ultimis bellum gerens, 
tantos se militize labores pertulisse testatus sit, rns rag’ Adjvaiay évdogias 
fvexa; quidni ego mihi gratuler, meque ornari quam maxime putem, ejus 
viri laudibus, in quo jam uno priscorum Atheniensium artes, atque virtutes 
illee celebratissime, renasci tam longo intervallo et reflorescere videntur. 
Qua ex urbe cum tot viri disertissimi prodierint, eorum potissimum 
scriptis ab adolescentia pervolvendis, didicisse me libens fateor quic- 
quid ego in literis profeci. Quod si mihi tanta vis dicendi accepta ab 
illis et quasi transfusa inesset, ut exercitus nostros et classes ad liberan- 
dam ab Ottomannico tyranno Greciam, eloquentie patriam, excitare 
possem, ad quod facinus egregium nostras opes pene implorare videris, 
facerem profecto id quo nihil mihi antiquius aut in votis priusesset. Quid 
enim vel fortissimi olim viri, vel eloquentissimi gloriosius aut se dignius 
esse duxerunt, quam vel suadendo vel fortiter faciendo 
“EAAnvag? Verum et aliud quiddam preterea 
tentandum est, mea quidem sententia longe maximum, ut quis anti- 
quam in animis Greecorum virtutem, industriam, laborum tolerantiam, 
antiqua illa studia dicendo, suscitare atque accendere possit. Hoe si 
quis effecerit, quod & nemine potius quam abs te, pro tua illa insigni 
erga patriam pietate, cum summa prudentia, reique militaris peritia, 
summo denique recuperande libertatis pristine studio conjuncta, ex- 
pectare debemus; neque ipsos sibi Grecos neque ullam gentem Greecis 
defuturam esse confido—vale. 


Mr. Hall gives us the following translation, which, in some 
parts, is totally incorrect, and throughout is conspicuous for its 
inelegance, its want of harmony, and its deficiency im all the 
requisites of a finished style. We need scarcely call the at- 
tention of the reader to the gross misunderstanding of his ori- 
ginal evinced in the first sentence of his translation. 


To Leonard. Philaras, 


* Accomplished Sir,—Of your good will to me, and your flattering 
opinion of my defence of ‘the people of England,’ I have learnt by 
your letters to Mr. Auger, (a gentleman of excellent credit in the lega- 
tion to this country from the Republic,) which were written partly on 
that topic. Afterwards, I received your compliments, with your portrait, 
and an inscription worthy of your virtues. Again, I have received, 
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through the same geutleman, your very kind letter. Without despis- 
ing the genius of the Germans, the Danes, or the Swedes, I cannot but 
place the highest estimation in your judgment, who, born in Attic 
Athens, have completed your studies in Italy,’ and by full use of your 
advantages, have obtained the highest honours. If Alexander the 
Great, when carrying war to the ends of the earth, affirmed that he bad 
endured all his labours for the sake of the glory they would gain him 
from the Atheniaus ; why may I not congratulate myself, and consider 
myself greatly honoured by the praise of one, in whom the arts and vir- 
tues of the ancient Athenians seem to be revived, and to flourish ? 
From that city have arisen most of the learned men, to whose writings 
{ willingly attribute whatever literature I have acquired since my youth. 
if I had imbibed from them sufficient eloquence to enable me to excite 
our fleets and armies to free Greece—the country of eloquence— from the 
Ottoman tyranny, (an exploit in which you seem to implore my aid) I 
would surely accomplish it, as no object is more interesting or desira- 
ble. And what did the greatest soldiers and orators of antiquity think 
more glorious, or more worthy of their powers, than by persuasion and 
valour “to make the Greeks free and independent?” But there is 
something else to be attempted, in my opinion far more important: 
to rouse and kindle in the minds of the Grecians their ancient virtue, 
industry, and patience of toil, by urging them to their old studies and 
pursuits. If any one can succeed in this, it is to be expected from no 
one sooner than from you, distinguished as you are for patriotism, join- 
ed with consummate prudence and military skill, and the strongest de- 
sire for the recovery of their former liberty. And 1 think that if that 
were effected, the Grecks would not be wanting to themselves, nor any 


nation refuse its countenance. Farewell.” —Hall’s Familiar Letters of 
Milton, pp. 57-59. 


We offer, in striking contrast to the above translation, the 
version of the Rev. Francis Wrangham. It gives the mere 
English reader, some idea, at least, of the great writer whom 
it professes to represent. 


To the renowned Leonarp Puivara, iae Athenian. 


‘* ] was in some measure made acquainted, most accomplished Phi- 
lara, with your good will towards me, and with your favourable opinion 
of my defence of the people of England, by your letters to the Lord 
Auger, a person so renowned for his singular integrity in executing the 
embassies of the Republic. I then received your compliments with 
your picture, and an eulogy worthy of your virtues; and, lastly, a let- 
ter full of civility and kindness. 1, who am not wont to despise the 
genius of the German, the Dane and Swede, could not but set the high- 
est value on your applause, who were born at Athens itself, and, who, 
after having happily finished your studies in Italy, obtained the most 
splendid distinctions and the highest honours. For if Alexander the 
Great, when waging war in the distant East, declared that he encoun- 
tered so many dangers and so many trials, for the sake of having his 
praises celebrated by the Athenians, ought not 1 to congratulate myself 
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on receiving the praises of a man, in whom alone the talents and the 
virtues of the ancient Athenians seem to recover their freshness and 
their strength, after so long an interval of corruption and decay. To 
the writings of those illustrious men which your city has produced, in 
the perusal of which I have been occupied from my youth, itis with 
pleasure I confess, that I am indebted for all my proficiency in litera- 
ture. Did I possess their command of language and their force of 
persuasion, I should feel the highest satisfaction in employing them to 
excite our armies and our fleets to deliver Greece, the parent of elo- 
quence, from the despotism of the Ottomans. Such is the enterprize 
in which you seem to wish to implore my aid. And what did formerly 
men of the greatest courage and eloquence deem more noble or more 
glorious, than by their orations, or their valour, to assert the liberty and 
independence of the Greeks? But we ought, besides, to attempt, what 
is, I think, of the greatest moment, to inflame the present Greeks with 
an ardent desire to emulate the virtue, the industry, the patience of 
their ancient progenitors; and this we cannot hope to see effected by 
any one but yourself, and for which you seem adapted by the splen- 
dour of your patriotism, combined with so much discretion, so much 
skill in war, and such an unquenchable thirst for the recovery of your 
ancient liberty. Nor do I think that the Greeks would be wanting to 
themselves, nor that any other people would be wanting to the Greeks. 
Adieu.” 


It would be useless to multiply extracts to convince our rea- 
ders, that Mr. Hall was totally uninspired with the spirit of 
Milton. We shall now proceed to show, that he was equally 
unprepared to translate any book from the Latin, as he dis- 
plays, every where, the grossest ignorance of the commonest 
constructions of the language. 

In the first epistle, he destroys entirely the force of the ex pres- 
sion by translating ‘‘exinanio” by the English word “appro- 
priate,” as ‘‘ etiamsi omnes quoscunque Aristoteles, quoscunque 
Parisiensis ille dialecticus congessit argumentorum coreg exi- 
nanirem,”’ even were | to appropriate all the topics that Aristo- 
tle, &c. In the same epistle, “ diverticula” is translated “ dis- 
tractions,”’ whereas it has no such meaning, either primitive or 
derivative—it is, Anglice, a turning, a side way, a shift, a digres- 
sion, a lodging, which last is its trae meaning in this place ; 
‘‘urbana diverticula,” “city lodgings ;’ Milton was complain- 
ing of the want of his books, as he was then in the city and not 
in the dwelling of the muses. In the second epistle, he trans- 
lates ‘‘quod Tmolo Lydit montis Deo populari olim eontigisse 
fabulantur,” ‘ which, as the Lydians pretend, happened to T'mo- 
lus the favourite mountain God,” making “ Lydii” the nomina- 
tive to “fabulantur” instead of the genitive singular, agree- 
ing with “montis” and giving quite an incorrect meaning to 
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‘‘ populari’”’ which we think in this place equivalent to “ pecu- 
liari,” “proprio” ‘‘ solenni toti populo Facciolati: as in Seneca: 
(dip. 402. ‘ Populare Bacchi laudibus carmen sonet.” Mr. 
Hall commences the third epistle with a most inexcusable blun- 
der. Milton in writing to Alexander Gill, says “ Priori illa epis- 
tola mea nom tam rescripsi tibi, quam rescribendi vices deprecalus 
sum,’ which Mr. Hall translates—“I wrote you my last, not so 
much with the design of answering you, as of obtaining a letter 
in return; Milton meant to say, “that he did not so much 
in his former letter answer Mr. Gill’s, as deprecate the 
obligation of then answering it;” ‘ vices,” in this passage, 
means duty, Mr. Hall evidently understood it to mean turn, 
and of course as Milton had just written to Alexander Gill, 
Alexander Gill ought to write back to Milton. In the same 
epistle he renders “ puerilitati,” ‘‘inexperience,’’ whereas it 
means, in this place, exactly the reverse. One of the fellows 
of Milton’s College, who was to be the respondent in a philo- 
sophical disputation for his degree, engaged him to furnish him 
with some verses, which are annually required on this occa- 
sion, since he himself had long neglected such frivolous pursuits, 
and was then intent upon more serious studies;” the Latin ex- 
pression is, ‘‘ me puerilitati commisit,” ‘he entrusted it to my 
boyishness ;’”’ the fellow had passed on to more serious occupa- 
tions, but Milton was just at that period of his life when he was 
supposed to be best prepared for such a performance, so that 
really his ‘ puerilitati,” constituted his experience. In the 
course of this letter, Milton writes, “* Equidem quoties recolo 
apud me tua mecum assidua pene colloquia [que vel ipsis 
Athenis, ipsa in Academia, quero, desideroque,” | &c. which Mr. 
Hall translates, ‘‘ Whenever I recall our almost perpetual con- 
versations [which whether at Athens or the Academy, I desire 
and seek,’’] and then appends the following note, a fair speci- 
men of his notes critical: “I suppose London and the Uni- 
versity are figured,” not perceiving, that “ipsa in academia”’ is 
but an elegant enforcement of the expression “ipsis Athenis.” 
Mr. Hall was here misled by the word ‘vel,’ which he takes 
to mean “whether,” whereas it means ‘‘ even.”’ * Quod cum jam 
tu indies facias, nefas esse propemodum existimo diutius iz pre- 
sentia tibi interstrepere,” is rendered, “ which being your daily 
life, it would be criminal for me any longer to prattle in your 
presence!” In the sixth letter, ‘Quod utinam nobis non aliter 
esses vicinus, rusticanus atque es urbicus,” is made to mean 
‘‘ for I would not care that we should be neighbours on any other 
condition ; I a rustic and you a cit’’—whereas the proper trans- 
tion is “ for 1 hope that you would not be a different neighbour 
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to us in the country than you are in town.” We are getting 
weary of these details, but cannot refrain from noticing one 
flagrant error, which occurs in the tenth letter of this col- 
lection, directed ‘‘ Carolo Dato.” Speaking of his attachment 
to Florence, Milton appeals with true feeling and eloquence to the 
tomb of his lamented friend Diodati, ‘‘ Testor illum mihi sem- 
per sacrum ac solenne futurum Damonis tumulum.” Mr. Hall, 
not perceiving the force of this beautiful appeal, translates it, 
“I declare that the grave of Damen will be always sacredly 
regarded by me.” 

We might thus go on to the end of the book, if we did not think 
that we had proved our position, and sufficiently tried the nerves 
of scholars. 

Not satisfied, however, with the mistakes into which his 
imperfect knowledge of the Latin language has caused him to 
fall. Mr. Hall must needs embellish his labours with notes, cri- 
tical and historical, as if to force his incompetency upon his read- 
ers, even if they did not choose to go in search of it. We will 
select one of his confessions, conspicuous for its naiveté and child- 
like simplicity. The eighth letter in this collection is to Bene- 
detto Buonmattei. Prefixed to Mr. Hall’s translation is this 
notice— 

“To Benedict Bonmatthei. 
~ [In 1638, Milton travelled through France and Italy. At Florence, 
he became acquainted with Bounmattei, who was preparing an Italian 
Grammar. Whether his correspondent availed himself of the hints of 
the following letter on the subject, I have no means of ascertaining, not 
having found any information respecting either the grammar or its au- 


thor, besides what the letter itself furnishes.” |—Hall’s Fam. Let. of 
Milton, p. 35. 


Is it to be believed, that any one would undertake the illustra- 
tion of Milton’s letters, who was so little versed in Italian litera- 
ture as not even to seem aware of the self-exposure which must 
result from the confession, that he knew nothing of Buonmattei, 
the celebrated Florentine priest, to whom is due the glory of 
having reduced the Tuscan tongue to order and regularity, the 
scholar who gave a nameanda character to the sweetest language 
that ever flowed from the lips of man? We would enlighten 
Mr. Hall by referring him to 'Tiraboschi, but we are aware that 
it is a violation of all the rules of illustration, to elucidate “ignota 
per ignotiora.”’ 

We cannot conclude this article without giving a slight spe- 
eimen of French criticism, and of the fair prospect we have of 
being properly appreciated in Europe. It seems, that the con- 
ductors of the Revue Encyclopedique have enstrusted the depart- 
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ment of American literature to the tender care of Mademoiselle 
Louise Sw-Belloc, who after a most rapturous and sentimental 
preamble about Milton, thus notices this publication— 


t 

** Toute trace d’un pareil homme, toute manifestation de sa pensée, est : 
importante a recueillir et 4 populariser—C’est le que M. Hall a fait; } 
et il ne s’est pas borné a une simple traduction du latin, il a joint aux 
lettres, des notes, qui prouvent une connaisance approfondie de \’histoire . 
du potte, et du tems od il a vécu.”—ev. Encyc. Sept. 1829, p. 657. 
— Louise Sw- Belloc. 


Art. VII.—1. Two Letters addressed to Joseph C. Cabell, Esq. 
on the Constitutionality of the power in Congress to impose a 
Tariff for the encouragement of Manufactures. By James 

| Mapison, late President of the United States. Washing- 

ton. 1829. 


2. Protest of the Legislature of South-Carolina against the 
system of protecting duties, §c. adopted on the last day of 
the session, 1828, and transmitted to the Senate of the United 
States, to be entered on its Journals. February, 1830. 


wre 


~ 
wing 


) THE deep and increasing excitement which pervades all parts 
if of this State in relation to the tariff, makes it our imperious duty 
' once more to call the attention of our readers to that subject. 
If the signs of the times are not less to be relied on than they 
ever were in any political conjuncture, an issue is likely to be 
made up in the councils of South-Carolina, which no man—who 
has either the head or the heart of a man—can contemplate 
without anxiety and alarm. We shall take it for granted, in 
what we have to say upon this subject, that our readers feel as 
we do, in relation tothe unspeakably important interests involved 
in this discussion. ‘Ve shall give them credit for a full share of 
that generous sympathy, of those comprehensive and ennobling 
national feelings, which, grew out of, if they did not produce, 
the War of the Revolution. We shall suppose that the blood 
of brothers, poured out so freely in defence of each other’s 
hearths and homes—and no where more freely than in South- 
Carolina—does not cry to us in vain from the ground which it 
has consecrated forever. We shall take it for granted, that if 
the Federal Government may not still be pronounced, as we 
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were all once taught to consider it, a perfect model of political 
wisdom, the glory of our own land, the consoling hope and ex- 
ample of all other lands, it is, at least, better than any substi- 
tute for it, as yet thought of by the few, the very few persons 
amongst us who have avowed themselves its enemies in all 
events. We shall assume, that our readers concur with us in 
the opinion we have more than once expressed, that the 
rarest thing in the history of man, and the hardest thing in 
nature to preserve, is a popular government worth living 
under—that of all revolutions, the issues are wrapt up in dark- 
ness and full of peril, because it is not in human wisdom to di- 
rect, or in human strength to control their course—and that to 
justify us in subjecting the dearest hopes of millions already 
born, and hundreds of millions yet to be born, to the tremen- 
dous hazard of a convulsion, in which those who only thought 
to ‘sow the wind” may chance “to reap the whirlwind,” as wise 
men, as virtuous and conscientious—not to speak of Christtan— 
men, we should require an extreme, and, otherwise, hopeless case 
of wrong and suffering to be made out; and should be ready, on 
the other hand, to sacrifice as a peace-offering almost any 
merely pecuniary interest—much more an imaginary, or at least 
disputed interest, in a theoretical, experimental policy. In short, 
we shall address ourselves to those, and to those only, who know 
and feel the value of popular government and of that liberty—that 
only liberty worth the name—which the most sublime of its 
apostles and confessors has characterized as ‘rational liberty” 
—‘that always with right reason dwells, and from her hath no 
dividual being.” 

Let it not be inferred from our indulging in this strain, that 
we have changed any of our opinions or buted one jot or tittle 
of our zeal to bring back the government of the United States 
to what we conscientiously believe to be its true principles. 
Rather let the very teverse be inferred. ‘The dangers with 
which the present crisis seems to be pregnant, undoubtedly had 
their origin in a violation of those principles. We shall en- 
deavour to shew this more clearly hereafter; but in the mean 
time, without going into details, we appeal to all thinking mea, 
whether there has not been, for the last fifteen years, too much 
legislation at Washington. We do not speak as party men, for 
we know that this censure lights upon the heads of some of our 
best friends—that it, ina manner, lights upon our own heads, as 
well as upon other people’s. But this makes no difference in 
the conclusion to which all considerate minds are coming, from 
a comprehensive and deliberate survey, inthe clear light of ex- 
perience, of the general state of our government and country. 
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We are happily able to vouch a witness above all exception. 
We call up, with equal pride and gratitude, to the support 
of our opinions and of what we conceive to be the inter- 
ests of the Southern States, that great man whose genius 
has formed an era in the literary history of his country, 
and whose virtues are admitted, even by his adversaries, 
to be quite equal to his genius. Our readers have antici- 
pated us in naming Dr. Channing. In an admirable article* 
published some time ago in a contemporary journal, that excel- : 
lent person has gone so fully into this subject, that he has left * 
very little to be added to his masterly view of it. He has ‘cal- 
culated the value of the Union”—but he has done so, at once, 
with the wisdom of a sage and the holy, filial solicitude and sen- 
sibility of a true patriot. He thinks and justly thinks, that the 
preservation of that magnificent scheme of liberty and peace, 
ought to be the capital object of our national policy, to which 
all other objects, however important in themselves, should 
be made to yield without reserve. He teaches and wisely 
teaches, that the influence of government upon society, is 
never so salutary as when it is almost exclusively negative— 
that it should protect mankind against force and fraud, and 
enable them to pursue their own happiness and improvement, 
under the shelter of equa! laws anda vigilant police, without 
presuming to dictate to self-interest in the choice either of its 
objects or its means—and that in such a country as this, espe- 
cially, so vast, so diversified in its moral as well as natural fea- 
tures, the administration of affairs ought to be distinguished by 
the most guarded moderation and a religious respect for the 
interests, the opinions, and even the very prejudices of every 
considerable part of it. These are fundamental and precious 
truths unhappily little attended to in theory,and still less respected 
in practice by the rulers of mankind. But applicable as they 
are to all forms of polity and all conditions of society, they are, 
as the most thoughtless must perceive, entitled to the especial 
consideration of our statesmen. Nobody pretends te deny, that 
except for a few designated purposes, the Federal Constitution 
| is a bond of Union for distinct and independent commonwealths. 
1a Those purposes, we admit, are of paramount importance, and 
| we are by no means inclined to stint the government in the 


q a means of accomplishing them. We fearlessly appeal to the 
1 i history of the past, to shew that the South has never hesitated 
4 when efforts were to be made, never murmured when sacrifices, . 
iH were to be submitted to, for the common glory and well-being. 


t * Why was this work of wisdom and peace omitted in the collection of Dr. C.’s 
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All that we have ever required of the Government is, that it 
should administer the affairs of the confederacy in good faith 
and with a truly paternal impartiality, within its ascertained 
constitutional sphere. We remember with a melancholy plea- 
sure, what a romantic enthusiasm, what a generous and confid- 
ing spirit of hope and brotherly love, once warmed the bosom of 
this whole State in relation to our glorious republic. [tis but 
a very few years since the word ‘sectional’ was even heard 
among us. Would to God that our lips had never been forced 
to pronounce the barbarous and ill-omened sound ! 

It results, we contend, from the very nature of all confede- 
racies, however intimate and permanent, that their common 
concerns should be administered with exceeding moderation. 
Whoever looks into the theory of such political associations 
will be satisfied of this. The great difference between a Con- 
solidated aad @ Federal Government is, that in the former, 
the body politic is supposed to constitute ove integral, indivisi- 
ble whole, iu which all the separate parts are completely merg- 
ed and melted away; while, in the latter, they are allowed for 
all purposes but those falling within the casus faderis, to retain 
their individuality and independence. In the one case, the in- 
terests of the whole and the interests of every single part are in 
theory so completely identified, as to be incapable of being sepa- 
rated, even in imagination. In the other, they are so far from 
being identified, that it is the very object of the fundamental 
compact (whatever it may be) to keep them carefully distin- 
guished. It is the law of all simple corporate bodies, that ubé 
est major pars thi est tota, as the books express it, and it follows, 
in the absence of any express regulation, that in a consolidated 
government, the majority represents the whole, to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever—teels, thinks, speaks, acts for the 
whole without reserve—and sacrifices, without scruple, to the 
conceived interests of the whole, those of any individual part. 
So say all publicists. Ina Federal Union, however, be it never 
so intimate, this unbounded control over the interests and re- 
sources of the society, 1s inconsistent with the separate exis- 
tence, the individuality of the parts. As to all purposes, not 
designated in the compact, it is supposed, by the very theory of 
the government, that there is no community of interests among 
them. Each has its own peculiar policy to pursue, its indi- 
vidual prosperity to take care of. The meaning of this is, 
that a citizen of Virginia, for instance, is supposed by the 
very frame of the Constitution, to be more concerned in 
the well-being of Virginia, than in that of New-York or Penn- 
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syivania. If, therefore, the well-being of Virginia be sacrificed 
to that of New-York or Pennsylvania, although the nation, con- 
sidered as a whole, may be a gamer by it, the citizens of the 
former are not considered as compensated in this result. It ts 
true the citizens of one State are entitled to all the privileges 
enjoyed by those of another. But, besides, that it is for the 
States to define who their citizens are, and great impediments 
may thus be thrown in the way of a perfect intercommunity of 
privileges; this does not essentially alter the character of the 
federal union, though it makes that union more inéimate than 
it otherwise would be. That this is the true theory of the Con- 
stitution, is admitted by the writers of the ‘‘ Federalist.” “ If 
the government be nxational,” says Mr. Madison, “ with regard 
to the operation of its powers, it changes its aspect again when 
we contemplate it in relation to the extent of its powers. ‘The 
idea of a national government involves in it, not only an authio- 
rity over the individual citizens, but an indefinite supremacy 
over all persons and things, so far as they are objects of lawful 
government. Among a people consolidated into one nation, 
this supremacy is completely vested in the national legislature. 
Among communities united for particular purposes, it is vested 
partly in the general, and partly in the municipal legislatures. 
In the former case, all local authorities are subordinate to the 
supreme ; and may be controlled, directed or abolished by it at 
its pleasure. In the latter, the local or municipal authorities, 
form distinct and independent portions of the supremacy, no 
more subject, within their respective spheres, to the general 
authority, than the general authority is subject to them within 
its own sphere. In this relation, then, the proposed government 
cannot be deemed a nativnal one,” &c. We goa step farther 
than the text just cited. We conceive that not only is the go- 
vernment of the United States, limited in its powers to those 
granted in the Federal Constitution, but that even in the ex- 
ercise of these, it is bound by the spirit and scheme of a confede- 
racy, as such, to pay greater respect tu the separate interests of 
the parties, than could be required of the rulers of a consolidat- 
ed empire. Not only ought it religiously to abstain from all 
usurpation of authority, but to look upon an abuse of power for 
partial purposes, as, in sound theory, not at all less dangerous 
or criminal than downright usurpation. But if this is a rational 
inference from the theory of the Constitution itself, it is abun- 
dantly confirmed by the salutary effects which the exercise of 
such moderation would produce in practice. Indeed, the very 
existence of the government depends upon it. Mutual confi- 
dence and respect is its only sure support—and we venture to 
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say that whatever reliance some of our politicians may feel in 
the strength of our Federal System, the day is coming when Its 
great original sin—its centrifugal tendencies—will be acknow- 
ledged on all hands, to be its daily besetting danger. Let our 
rulers reflect how easy it is to destroy—what a small stock 
of talent may raise a man to a conspicuous place among the 
most mischievous revolutionists—and that a single State might, 
with the aid of » fortuitous, but not impossible combination of 
circumstances, succeed in pulling down this mighty fabric, though 
she should be herself buried beneath its rains! Let them be- 
ware of giving any good ground for local jealousies—let them 
stand in awe of a high-spirited people—iet them feel itasadread- 
ful responsibility, to sting any considerable portion of such a peo- 
ple almost to madness with a sense of wrong, only to give a fair 
trial, as it is called, toa most hazardous and questionable scheme 
of merely possible, ideal good. 

But if this moderation would seem to be called for by the theory 
of our government, it is still more strongly recommended to us 
by the circumstances and extent of the country. An empire as 
vast as that of ‘Trajan and the Antonines, and including as great 
a variety of soil, climate and pursuits, cannot be governed by a 
representative assembly, gathered from every part of it, chang- 
ed in its composition every two years, without information, with- 
out experience, unless the objects of the social union be 
as few and simple, as its structure is vast and multifarious. 
The very excellence of the representative form, on a small 
seale—the sympathy and connexion between the deputy and 
constituent—is its great evil in such an extension, or rather 
misapplication of it. The delegates from remote parts do not, 
and cannot represent those with whom they have not a common 
interest. Whether reasonably or not, they will naturally and 
inevitably look at home in estimating the probable effects of 
any measure. Ifthey be faithful to their trust—if they be true 
to those who depute them, they will doso. Even, therefore, 
in the most conscientious performance of their duty, there is so 
far from being any security to the interests of those whom they 
do not represent, that the very reverse is the fact. The danger 
of error and injustice is great, in p oportion to this zeal in the 
performance of duty, unless it be accompanied with a degree 
of knowledge quite extraordinary, and therefore not to be look- 
ed for in the great majority of public men. When to this natu- 
ral tendency of the system, are added all the sinister influences 
which deceive and mislead mankind, mistaken ideas of local 
interest, the intrigues of demagogues, corrupt political arrange- 
ments, &e. it appears very romantic to look for a comprehen- 
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sive national policy from such an assembly, if it be invested 
with powers, capable of being easily abused for partial ends. 
"This subject is placed ina very striking light by Mr. M’Duf- 

fie, in his able speech upon the tariff, at the last session of Con- 
gress. We differ with him, to a certain extent, in applying his 
conclusions, to the existing state of things. Ve are very loth to 
believe that there is any ascertained, unchangeable and infamous 
majority in this country. We are willing to concede, because 
we have no reason to deny, that those who support the Ameri- 
can System, act upon mistaken views both of its policy and its 
constitutionality. Yet it must be admitted that so long as their 
opinions prevail, the minority can, forthe reason given, have no 
guaranty against unequal and oppressive legislation—not so 
much as is afforded to the unrepresented cities of England, by 
the members of neighbouring close boroughs. 

The truth is, the founders of the government, as we shall 
hereafter shew, never expected it to deviate from its original 
simplicity. They gave it no important power, that had not 
been trusted to the old confederation, with the single exception 
of the power to regulate commerce. ‘Their great end was to pre- 
serve the peace, order, morality and liberty of the country. 
‘They embodied these sublime principles ip the covenant which 
they established. They were careful to prevent mischief—to 
restrain power—to throw obstacles in the way of legislation— 
and to give scope, as it were, to a young and flourishing peopie, 
to grow upto prosperity and greatness under equal laws, by the 
spontaneous resources of the country, and the vigour, acti- 
vity and intelligence of untrammelled enterprize. Liberty, jus- 
tice, peace—these we repeat, were the great cardinal objects of 
the men of ’89. These they saw could not be maintained with- 
out a more perfect union, and they met together to make their 
union more perfect, with a view to these. They strengthened 
the hands of the government—they gave it more effectual power 
of enforcing its edicts—they substituted laws for requisitions— 
bat they added to the extent of its powers, they changed its 
essential character, on/y by vesting in it the right to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and between the States. The 

wers vested in the new confederacy, like those ascribed 
to the old, were such as Congress might exercise with advan- 
tage to all, because in their very nature they comprehend the 
interests of all. Thus, such an assembly was very fit to be trust- 
ed with the power of coining money, and fixing the standard 
of weights and measures—far more fit than the many local as- 
semblies of the country. So the discretion of making war 
might safely be confided to it—because, except to ambitious 
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people, there is seldom any thing tempting in war and its 
causes, and still more, its consequences are apt to be common 
to all concerned in it. Omnis belli Mars communis et sem- 
per incerti exitus preliorum. And so of all the others powers 
vested in Congress—and so, especially, as we contend, with the 
power to regulate commerce, properly understood. Restricted, 
as we think it ought to be, that power was wisely vested in 
Congress—far more safely and profitably for the nation, in the 
long | run, than if it had remained in the States. Extended, on the 
contrary, so as to be equivalent toa control over all the resour- 
ces and the whole productive industry of the country, no hands 
could be so unfit to exercise it, as those of such a representative 
assembly. ‘Tie commercial policy of an enlightened age, ts 
the simplest thing imagmable. It consists in doing as little as 
possible, ouly now and then adopting restrictive measures to 
bring other nations to fair terms in a commercial treaty. The 
policy of a protecting system, on the contrary, ts, of all others, 
the most complicated and perplexing ; weighing multifarious 
interests against each other, calling for the most accurate 
Statistical information, and embarrassing those concerned in 
the conduct of it, with all the proverbial uncettainties of politi- 
calarithmetic. But we shall return to this topic by and by. 
There is another point of view in which the same moderation 
should seem to be the peculiar policy of our government. We 
have adverted to the dangers which it has to encounter from the 
centrifugal tendency of the different parts of the confederacy. 
But this danger, great as it is proved to be by the history of 
nations, is not the ouly one that besets us. There is another 
rock, infamous for a thousand shipwrecks, upon which we are 
just as likely to split. We allude to the Presidential election. 
We need not say, that all experience shews elective monarchy 
to be the worst form of monarchy—perhaps, the very worst of 
all forms of polity. Now—without comparing the read influence 
of a President of the United States with that of the King of 
Great Britain, as it ts by no means absurd to do—it is too evi- 
dent to be dissembled, that the choice of our Federal Executive, 
is already producing the most deplorable effects in every part 
of the country, and in every department of public affairs. Need 
we mention the prostitution of our boasted free press to the 
infamous purposes of party, the disgusting scramble for office 
among all classes of politicians, the base subserviency and ca- 
balling, the libertinism in conduct and opinion, the agitation, 
disorder and misrule, of which that great contest is so prolific? 
For our own parts, we have seen so much of these things lately, 
that we hesitate not to say, that the true democratic plan (as 
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Aristotle says it is) of leaving it to hazard to decide who shall 
be President of the United States, will soon be preferable to 
what is, at best, a merely nominal, illusory choice-—or a 
choice determined by the worst motives. But if the ill-paid, 
and often prostituted offices of the government, excite so many 
unruly passions, and lead to such sacrifices of principle even 
now, when a chief magistrate isto be elected, what will it be if this 
** American System” (as it is arrogantly called) should become 
the fundamental policy of the government? Such a prodigious 
increase of executive patronage, will create factions which 
no popular government can long withstand. Conceive a sue- 
cessful candidate coming into office, to distribute millions out 
of the public treasury—to give up, as far as in him lies, the in- 
terests of whole sections of country, as spoils to his remorseless 
partisans! ‘This topic is one of immense importance. The 
great and good man who now adorns the Presidential chair, 
deserves all praise for having called public attention to it. We 
are sorry that his speculative opinions should seem to coun- 
tenance principles, of which he has too much virtue not to abhor 
the demoralizing effects, and to which, it is the proudest tri- 
umph of his glorious life, to have given the first, and, we trust, 
a fatal blow, in practice. 

With so many motives to moderation and forbearance in the 
councils of the nation, why, we would ask, has not the conduct 
of our affairs for some time past, been as much characterized 
by them as might fairly have been expected ? How comes it, 
that in this favoured land, with every thing in our situation to 
exempt us from temptation to do wrong, with every thing in our 
experience to animate us in doing right, and with the negative 
example of Europe before our eyes to confirm the effects of both, 
we are, with a very questionable constitutional authority, to say 
the least of it, rushing headlong into the same course of high- 
handed and extravagant legislation, which has every where been 
productive of so muchevil? When we look back upon the progress 
we had made as a nation, from the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution to the year 1820, in all that constitutes the strength, 
the glory and the happiness of civilized life, we must be cold, 
indeed, if we be not filled with gratitude and rapture at the 
retrospect. What in the world is to be compared with it? 
Yet to what were we indebted for this overflowing and unpa- 
ralleled prosperity? This glorious spectacle of peace, order 
and improvement—of a government of laws obeyed without 
coercion—a confederacy of republics more united in sympathy, 
hope and happiness, than by the bands of a political consti- 
tution—a young country pouring forth, on all sides, the fruits 
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of its exuberant fertility, and covered with the magnificent re- 
sults of successful industry—was it to the boasted skill of states- 
men that we owed it? to that paltry, huckstering and meddle- 
some policy, whose wretched praise it is to give apparent pros- 
perity to some unproductive branches of industry, by drying up 
the great fountains of national wealth? By no means—just 
the contrary. ‘That the laws were cheerfully obeyed—that the 
Union was a union in spirit and in trath—that the nation was 
prosperous beyond all former example, were effects of a single 
cause—freedom—-freedom of thought, speech and action at 
home—-and a perfect freedom of commercial intercourse 
with every quarter of the globe. We are aware that the 
times were most favourable to us, and that this extraordinary 
success was, in svine degree, owing to accidental and tran- 
sient causes. We also admit, that much of the embarrass- 
ment and distress so universally complained of within the last 
eight or ten years, was merely incident to the return of things 
to their natural state, after a period of extraordinary excite- 
ment. The situation of Europe from the breakiug out of the 
French Revolution, until the fall of Napoleon, was altogether 
unprecedented in its history, and the troubles which afflicted 
that most important portion of the earth, were so many means 
of aggrandizement to us. But after making every allowance 
for the operation of this important cause—which has been too 
much overlooked by heated controvertists on both sides of this 
question—it is impossible to deny that the progress of the Ame- 
rican people, in the short space of a single generation, from 
the poverty, disorders and imbecility of the old confederation, 
to a more enviable height of power and renown, than any free 
commonwealth of modern times has ever att: tined, and with hopes 
such as have never warmed the dieams of any other people, is a 
memorable exemplification of the blessed effects, moral, political, 
and economical of the free trade system. Let us suppose for u 
moment, that the unnatural policy now recommended to us as 
peculiarly American, had been adopted by the first Congress, 
with all its necessary accompaniments, of an inquisitorial police, 
a bloody penal code, and an offensive array of the public foree— 
who will venture to say, that it would not have made a predi- 
gious difference in the situation, the character and the destinies 
of this people! 

We purpose devoting the remainder of this paper to a candid 
examination of the doctrines promulged by the Legislature of this 
State, touching the conslitudionality of the * Ameri ican System.’ 
We shall say nothing of the economical cffects of the tariff, fur- 
ther than they are necessary to illustrate its political character. 
As, however, we should deem any thing in the way, either of 
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a suggestio falsi, ov a suppressio veri on so momentous a subject, 
at so dangerous a crisis, in the highest degree reprehensi- 
ble, we beg leave distinctly to state, that we do not assent to 
the new doctrine, that the burthen of the customs falls mainly 
upon production, and that this State alone, is indirectly tax- 
ed to the amount of upwards of 4,000,000 of dollars, for the 
benefit of the manufacturers. It is very true that, over and 
above our contributions as consumers to the support of a policy 
at war with all our opinions and interests, we do suffer to a 
certain extent as growers of raw produce. Every restriction 
upon trade, in every part of the world, by diminishing consump- 
tion, has a tendency to diminish toa greater or less degree the 
value of ali articles of commerce. If all the odious barriers 
of monopoly in every trading country were removed, there is 
no doubt but a very considerable additional demand would be 
created for cotton and other staple commodities, and that de- 
mand would be accompanied for some time by an increase of 
prices, until the supply should, once more (as it infallibly would) 
overtake this increased demand. But we are perfectly satisfied 
that the amount of injury inflicted upon us, as producers, by 
the tariff, is prodigiously overrated, when it is affirmed that, 
added to the taxes on consumption, they make our burthens on 
the average, forty per cent. upon our whole revenue as plan- 
ters. We see nothing in the general state of the country, or 
in any particular facts brought to light in the discussions of 
this subject, which goes to shew, that all the political econo- 
mists in the world have been mistaken in representing taxes 
upon consumption, as ultimately falling on the consumers ; 
and we are persuaded that our consumption of articles subject to 
high duties, 1s only proportioned to our wealth and population— 
some, pethaps a considerable, deduction being made for the 
peculiar condition of a portion of the latter. Mr, M‘Duilie, 
we perceive, in his second speech on this subject, does not put 
the consumption (properly so called) of this State, at more 
than three or four millions. As he has furnished no data, and 
all calculations of this sort are extremely uncertain, we are 
unable to say how near an approximation to the truth, his 
conjecture may be. Stating our consumption at that sum, 
and supposing aé/ the articles consumed to come higher to us 
by nearly the amount of the duties paid upon them, our bur- 
thens, at forty per cent. amount to something more than a mil- 
lion and a half yearly.* ‘T'o this must be added some diminu- 
tion in the price of our raw produce. The amount of that 
diminution is a problem in political arithmetic, which we 


* This calculation, however, is much too high. 
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confess ourselves, as yet, wholly unprepared to solve. From 
the great extension, however, of the cultivation of cotton, 
and the vast stock of it on hand in Europe, as well as from the 
fall of prices to their present reduced rate some years before the 
tariff of 1824, we incline to think that the loss we sustain, as 
producers, bears no sort of comparison to the tax we pay as 
consumers. 

We may put an imaginary case, indeed, in which a tax 
upon consumption would be nearly equivalent, to a tax upon 
production. Nations produce only to exchange the surplus 
produce of their land and labour, and if a people consumed in 
luxuries or necessaries, the whole amount of their revenue, 
and every exchange without exception were burthened with 
a duty, the conclusion would follow, that whether the im- 
post were laid on the outward or the return cargo, were very 
liimaterial. But this is not actually the case with South-Ca- 
rolina, nor indeed, with any other commercial country. Todo 
any thing like justice, however, to so important a subject, 
would require a separate article, dealing very much in statis- 
tical details. We shall therefore, content ourselves with bare- 
ly stating our opinion—by way of protestation against the in- 
ference that we overrate the grievances of our people. 

But whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the extent 
of the mischiefs produced by the tariff in the South, it is in the 
last degree paradoxical and absurd to affirm that it produces 
none at all—or none that are peculiar to our situation. It is 
not candid to pretend, that for the great mass of the articles 
subjected to heavy duties, those who consume them are not 
obliged to pay a higher price than they otherwise would. Some 
indeed, perhaps many, of those articles are as cheap as they 
would be without this nominal protection. For example, the 
duty upon cotton-wool, about which so much has been lately 
said, does not and we believe never did, produce any effect upon 
the price of that article. But if discriminating duties were not 
rendered necessary by the comparative cheapness of the foreign 
fabric, why impose them at all where they are not wanted for re- 
venue? Accordingly, the great father of this system, who was 
too able a man to resort to a deceptive defence of his measures, 
comes out boldly with the whole truth. In his report on manu- 
factures, General Hamilton avows that duties are taxes. He 
says they ‘evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the domes- 
tic fabrics, since by enhancing the charges on foreign articles, 
they enable the national manufacturers to undersell al! their 
foreign competitors.”* His whole argument proceeds upon 

* Hamilton’s Official Reports, p. 124. Philadelphia, 1822. 
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say that some of these taxes, are in fact merely nominal burthens. 
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. i 4 this assumption. And then the question comes to this, whether | 
le bn the government of the United States has the constitutional 
hh ; Bil power to impose taxes upon the whole people, for the purpose ) 
t i of raising a bounty for a particular class or denomination? We 
| i iy | repeat it: if the government havea right to impose duties upon 
ie foreign fabrics for the protection of manufacturers at home, it 
Tin has a right to impose a fax as such for that purpose, and it is 
1 = | f no answer to the question thus propounded in the abstract, to 


Taking it for granted that we have put the case fairly, let 


. . i us proceed to examine it with the candour and seriousness befit- 
! i! ; ting the discussion of a great national interest. i 
ai. We admit, in /imine, that the subject thus presented in the 
¢ abstract is not without difficulty, and a great deal of difficulty. 
It may be safely predicated of an enormous and unequal tariff, 


for reasons already assigned, that it is inconsistent alike with 
. the theory of the government, and with that equity and good 
i faith which are essential to the perfect validity, in foro consci- 
entia, of every execution of a power, whether for public or for 
private purposes. We regard the present tariff as an instance 
} of such a violation of the federal compact in spirit and effect. 
it But it does not follow because the excessive and fraudulent 
1a exercise of a power, is void, that the power does not exist at 
hee all; and we are toshew that no tariff, of which the only object, 
or so far forth as its only object, is the protection of domestic 
industry, was contemplated by the founders of the government. 
We have bestowed upon this subject the most mature, and if 
consciousness does not deceive us, the most dispassionate and 
impartial consideration, and the result is the conviction that this 
is one of those powers, which nothing but the clearest authority, 
could justify any government in exercising, and that, so far 
from its being clear that the Federal Constitution conveys such 
a power, the better opinion seems to be decidedly the other way. 
All the grounds upon which tt is our purpose to enlarge, be- 
ing set forth in a condensed form, in the Protest of this State, 
i transmitted tothe Senate of the United States, by the Legisla- 
| i ture at the session of 1528, we shall quote that paper at length. 
: 
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** December 19, 1828. 


i “The Senate and House of Representatives of South-Carolina, now 
a met and sitting in General Assembly—through the Honourable William 
/ if Smith, aud the Honourable Robert Y. Hayne, their representatives in 
‘a the Senate of the United States, do, in the name and on behalf of the 


i good people of the said Commonwealth solemnly protest against the 
i system of protecting duties lately adopted by the Federal Government, 
1 for the following reasons :-— 
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“1, Because the good people of this Commonwealth believe that 
the powers of Congress were delegated to it in trust for the accomplish- 
ment of certain specified objects which limit and control them, and that 
every exercise of them for any other purposes 1s a violation of the con- 
stitution as unwarrantable as the undisguised assumption of substantive, 
independent powers not granted or expressiy withheld. 

**2, Because the power to lay duties on imports is, and in its very na- 
ture can be, only a means of affecting the objects specified by the con- 
stitution: since no free government, and least of all a government of 
enumerated powers, can of right impose any tax (any more than a pen- 
alty,) which is not at once justified by public necessity, and clearly 
within the scope and purview of the social compact, and since the 
right of confining the appropriations of the public money to such le- 
gitimate and constitutional objects, is as essential to the hberties of the 
people, as their unquestionable privilege to be taxed only by their own 
consent. 

“3. Because they believe that the Tariff Law, passed by Congress at 
its last session, and all other acts of which the principal object is the 
protection of manufactures, or any other branch of domestic industry — 
if they be considered as the exercise of a supposed power in Congress, 
to tax the people at its own good will and pleasure, and to apply the 
money raised to objects not specified in the constitution—is a violation 
of these fundamental principles, a breach of a well defined trust and a 
perversion of the high powers vested inthe Federal Government for 
Federal purposes only. 

“4, Because such acts considered in the light of a regulation of com- 
merce are equally liable to objectioi—since, although the power to regu- 
late commerce, may, like other powers, be exercised so as to protect 
domestic manufactures, yet it is clearly distinguished from a power to 
to do so, eo nomine, both in the nature of the thing and in the common 
acceptation of the terms; and because the confounding of them would 
lead to the most extravagant results, since the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry implies an absolute control over all the interests, re- 
cources and pursuits of a people, and ts inconsistent with the idea of 
any other than a simple consolidated government. 

“5. Because from the contemporaneous exposition of the constitu- 
tion, in the numbers of the Federalist, (which is cited only because 
the Supreme Court has recognized its authority,) it is clear that the 
power to regulate commerce was considered by the convention as only 
incidentally connected with the encouragement of agriculture and manu- 
factures; and because the power of laying imposts and duties on im- 
ports, was not understood to justify in any case a prohibition of foreign 
commodities except as a means of extending commerce by coercing 
foreign nations to a fair reciprocity in their intercourse with us, or for 
some other bona fide commercial purpose. 

**6. Because whilst the power to protect manufactures is no where 
expressly granted to Congress, nor can be considered as necessary and 
proper to carry into effect any specified power, it seems to be ex- 
pressly reserved to the States by the tenth section of the first article of 
the constitution. 
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“7. Because even admitting Congress to have a constitutional right 
to protect manufactures by the imposition of duties or by regulations of 
commerce, designed principally for that purpose, yet a Tarifi of which 
the operation is grossly unequal and oppressive, is such an abuse of 
power, as is incompatable with the principles of a free government 
and the great ends of civil society, justice and equality of rights and 
protection. 

“8. Finally, because South-Carolina, from her climate, situation, and 
peculiar institutions, is, and must ever continue to be, wholly dependent 
upon agriculture and commerce, not only for her prosperity, but for 
her very existence as a State—because the abundant and valuable pro- 
ducts of her soil—the blessings by which Divine Providence seems to 
have designed to compensate for the great disadvantages under which 
she suffers in other respects— are among the very few that can be cul- 
tivated with any profit by slave labour—and if by the loss of her foreign 
commerce, these products should be contined to an madequate market, 
the fate of this fertile State would be poverty and utter desolation—her 
citizens in despair would emigrate to more fortunate regions, and the 
whole frame and constitution of her civil polity be impaired and derang- 
ed, if not dissolved entirely. 

** Deeply impressed with these considerations, the Representatives of 
the good people of this Commonwealth, anxiously desiring to live in 
peace with their fellow citizens, and to do all that in them lies to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the union of the states and the liberties of which it 
is the surest pledge—but feeling it to be their bounden duty to expose 
and to resist all encroachments upon the true spirit of the constitution, 
lest an apparent acquiescence in the system of protecting duties should 
be drawn into precedent, do, in the name of the Commonwealth of 
South-Carolina, claim to enter upon the journals of the Senate, their 
Protest against it as unconstitutional, oppressive, and unjust. 


One of the most serious objections to these views is the atten- 
tion paid to the encouragement of manufactures by the first 
Congress. Asearly asthe 15th January, 1790, the then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was instructed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to inquire into the means of promoting such manu- 
factures as would tend to render the United States independent 
on foreign nations for military and other essential supplies. The 
views of that department were accordingly embodied in one of 
those celebrated reports which contributed so much to the re- 
putation of General Hamilton. Let it be remembered that this 
gentleman, was originally favourable to a monarchical form of 
constitution for this country, and that he seems to have looked 
with prophetic sagacity into the cupabilities of the constitu- 
tion, for a gradual and silent enlargement of its powers; and 
we shall not be surprised to find him setting up pretensions of an 
extravagant kind at the very outset. Nothing was to be lost and 
every thing to be gained by them. These pretensions, in some in- 
stances, as in the case of the bank, gave umbrage to the anti- 
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federal politicians—in others, (the principle of indefinite appro- 
priation of money for example,) they were suffered to pass sub 
silentio, until some years after they had been first broached— 
in others, again, it has required the experience of nearly forty 
years to discover the shadowy lines that distinguish the just 
from the unjust, the constitutional from the unconstitutional 
exercise of power. Nor is this to be wondered at. Upon the 
formation of the Constitution, men’s minds were excited with 
enthusiasm and filled with hopes. The relief it afforded was 
so great, so instantaneous, that an overflowing gratitude was 
the universal feeling. Even those who had most strenuously 
opposed the great change in the government, became converts 
and rejoiced in promoting its success. ‘The dangers of a fee- 
ble, disjointed confederation were fresh in the recollection of 
all; the same apprehensions were still entertained from the 
structure, improved though it was, of the existing government; 
and the wisest men in the nation leaned to what they thought 
its weaker side. It would have been very wonderful, if, in the 
outset of so vast an experiment, some mistakes had not been 
made—if every principle had been ascertained with a rigorous, 
mathematical precision—if no precedent had been set which 
should lead to unforeseen consequences at a time when every 
precedent might be said to teem with important consequences. 
We may meet the arguments drawn from such anomalous cases 
with one general maxim of law, quod contra rationem juris recep- 
tum est, non est producendum ad consequentias,* and when we are 
told that a principle must be considered as settled, because it 
has been acted on for thirty or forty years, it ought to be re- 
membered, that the real character of a system may not be fully 
developed in a shorter period than that. ‘These remarks are 
especially just, as applied to the exercise of a power, which, in 
one view, is constitutional, and in another, unconstitutional. 
Certainly, the first acts of Congress for raising revenue, were 
adapted, and ought to have been adapted to protect the industry 
of the country—that is to say, to make the taxes necessary to 
the support of the government as little onerous as possible to 
the people, by affording them this indirect, consequential com- 
pensation. The earlier federal legislation, therefore, professes 
to keep this incidental advantage always in view, and thus comes 
recommended by a “two-fold virtue.” Gradually, however, 
men acquiesced in the notion, that the secondary object was a 
principal one, and when, in 1816, the war-tariff came to be re- 
duced, it seems to have been universally conceded, that duties, 
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higher than were requisite for the financial arrangements of 
the country, might be levied on imports, in order to save the 
great amount of capital previously invested in domestic manu- 
factures. From that tothe levying of still greater imposts, 
with a view to future investments of capital, was a very small 
step, and it was soon taken. When the burthen, however, be- 
came too heavy to be borne with patience, the question was 
asked, for the first time, by what right it was imposed, and if 
we are not very much mistaken, the constitutional scruples 
about that right have been gaining ground every day. Dr. 
Channing admits that there is, at least, a good deal of plausi- 
bility in our view of the subject, and thinks it, at any rate, highly 
inexpedient to exercise the power. 

Shortly after the Legislature of South-Carolina had sent 
forth its Protest, we learned that Mr. Madison had written the 
Letters at the head of this article, in which he expresses himself, 
very confidently, in favour of the power, and seems, indeed, 
rather surprised that it should ever have been drawn into ques- 
tion. ‘The authority of this gentleman, in all matters of con- 
stitutional law, is so deservedly high, that we felt very much 
shaken in our own opinions when we heard of his. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Madison did not give his decision without reasons, 
and it is a settled rule that when a judge condescends to argue, 
his decree is no further good than as it is supported by his logic. 
We shall take the liberty, therefore, of suggesting some objec- 
tions to the view of this subject presented by this distinguished 
statesman. But first let us quote his words. 


** But the present question is unconnected with the former relations 
between Great Britain and her colonies, which were of a peculiar, a com- 
plicated, and, in several respects, of an undefined character. It is a 
simple question under the Constitution of the United States, whether 
‘the power to regulate trade with foreign nations” as a distinct and sub- 
stantive item in the enumerated powers embraces the object of encourag- 
ing by duties, restrictions and prohibitions, the manufactures and pro- 
ducts of the country? And the affirmative must be inferred from the 
following considerations : 

“1, The meaning of the phrase ‘to regulate trade,’ must be sought 
in the general use of it; in other words, in the objects to which the power 
was generally understood to be applicable, when the phrase was imsert- 
ed in the Constitution. 

«2. The power has been understood and used by all commercial and 
manufacturing nations, as embracing the object of encouraging manu- 
factures. It is believed that not a single exception can be named. 

** 3, This has been particularly the case with Great Britain, whose 
commercial vocabulary is the parent of ours. A primary object of her 
commercial regulations is well known to have been the protection and 
encouragement of her manufactures. 
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*«4, Such was understood to bea proper use of the power by the States 
most prepared for manufacturing industry, whilst retaining the power 
over their foreign trade. 

“5, Such a use of the power, by Congress, accords with the intention 
and expectation of the States, in transferring the power over trade from 
themselves to the government of the United States. This was emphati- 
cally the case in the Eastern, the more manufacturing membersvof the 
Confederacy. Hear the language held in the Convention of Massachu- 
setts 

“By Mr. Dawes, an advocate for the Constitution, it was observed, 
‘Our manufactures are another great subject which has received no 
‘encouragement by national duties on foreign manufactures, and they 
‘never can by any authority in the old confederation.’ Again, ‘If we 
‘wish to encourage our own manufactures, to preserve our own com- 
‘ merce, to raise the value of our own lands, we must give Congress the 
* powers in question.’ 

“By Mr. Widgery, an opponent: ‘ All we hear is, that the merchant 
‘and farmer will flourish, and that the mechanic and tradesman are to 
‘ make their fortunes directly, if the Constitution goes down.’ 

* * * * * * * 

“6, If Congress have not the power, itis annihilated for the nation ; 
a policy without example in any other nation and not within the reason 
of the solitary one in our own. ‘the example alluded to, is the prohi- 


bition of a tax on exports, which resulted from the apparent impossibility ° 


of raising, in that mode, a revenue from the States, proportioned to the 
ability to pay it—the ability of some being derived, in a great measure, 
not from their exports, but from their fisheries, from their freights, and 
from commerce at large, in some of its branches altogether external to 
the United States ; the profits from all which, being invisible and intan- 
gible, would escape a tax on exports. A tax on imports on the other 
hand, being a tax on consumption, which is in proportion to the ability 
of the consumers, whencesoever derived, was free from that inequality. 

“7, Ifrevenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost, and the en- 
couragement of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating 
trade, it would follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of 
foreign nations could be counteracted; that neither the staple articles of 
subsistence, nor the essential implements for the public safety, could, 
under any circumstances, be insured or fostered at home, by regulations 
of commerce, the usual and most convenient mode of providing for both : 
and that the American navigation, though the source of naval defence, 
of a cheapening competition in carrying our valuable and bulky articles 
to market, and of an independent carriage of them during foreign wars, 
when a foreign navigation might be withdrawn, must be at once aban- 
doned, or speedily destroyed: it being evident that a tonnage duty in 
foreign ports against our vessels, and an exemption from such a duty 
in our ports, in favour of foreign vessels, must have the inevitable effect 
of banishing ours from the ocean. 

“To assume a power to protect our navigation, and the cultivation 
and fabrication of all articles requisite for the public safety, as incident to 
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the war power, would be a more latitudinary construction of the text of 
the Constitution, than to cousider it as embraced by the specified power 
to regulate trade; a power which has been exercised by all nations for 
those purposes, and which effects those purposes with less of interference 
with the authority and conveniency of the States, than might result from 
internal and direct modes of encouraging the articles, any of which 
modes would be authorized, as far as deemed ‘ necessary and proper,’ 
by considering the power as an incidental power. 

“8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the 
power to regulate trade, is proved by the use made of the power for 
that object, in the first session of the First Congress under the Consti- 
tution; when among the members present were so many who had been 
members of the Federal Convention which framed the Constitution, and 
of the State Conventions which ratified it; each of these classes consist- 
ing also of members who had opposed and who had espoused, the Con- 
stitution in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed pro- 
ceedings of Congress 6n that occasion, that the power was denied by 
any of them. And it may be remarked, that members from Virginia, 
in particular, as well as of the anti-federal as the federal party, the 
names then distinguishing those who had opposed and those who had 
approved the Constitution, did not hesitate to propose duties and to 
suggest even prohibitions in favour of several articles of her productions. 
By one a duty was proposed on mineral coal, in favor of the Virginia 
coal pits; by another, a duty on hemp was proposed, to encourage the 
growth of that article; and by a third, a prohibition even of foreign 
beef was suggested, as a measure of sound policy. [See Lloyd’s De- 
bates. | 

“A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to pro- 
tect and foster manufactures by regulations of trade, an evidence that 
ought of itself, to settle the question, is the uniform and practical sane- 
tion given to the power, by the General Government, for nearly forty 
years; with a concurrence or acquiescence of every State Government, 
throughout the same period; and, it may be added, through all the vi- 
cissitudes of party which marked the period. No novel construction, 
however ingemously devised, or however respectacle and patriotic its 
patrons, can withstand the weight of such authorities, or the unbroken 
current of so prolonged and universal a practice. And well it is that 
this cannot be done, without the intervention of the same authority which 
made the Constitution. If it could be so done there would be an end 
to that stability in Government, and in Laws, which is essential to good 
government and good laws, a stability, the want of which is the impu- 
tation which has at all times been levelled against republicanism, with 
most effect, by its most dexterous adversaries. The imputation ought 
never, therefore, to be countenanced, by innovating constructions, with- 
out any plea of a precipitancy, or a paucity of the constructive prece- 
dents they oppose; without any appeal to material facts newly brought 
to light, and without any claim to a better knowledge of the original 
evils and inconveniences, for which remedies were needed, the very best 
keys to the true object and meaning of all laws and constitutions.” 
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The argument, as set forth in the South-Carolina protest, 
proceeds in the following order. 1. It considers the protecting 
system asa branch of the right to tax. 2. As authorized by the 
power to regulate trade. 3. In connexion with contempora- 
neous exposition. 4. As among the reserved rights of the 
States. 5. In reference to its inequality and excess, and es- 
pecially with a view to its possible effects in South-Carolina. 

1. Inthe first place, we maintain that “the power to lay duties 
on imports, is, and in its very nature can be, only a means of 
effecting the objects specified by the Constitution, since no 
free government, and least of all, a government of enume- 
rated powers, can of right, impose any tax (or penalty) which 
is not at once justified by public necessity, and clearly with- 
in the scope and purview of the social compact, and since the 
right of confining the appropriations of the public money to 
such legitimate and constitutional objects, is as essential to the 
liberties of the people, as their unquestionable privilege to be 
taxed only by their own consent. 

‘* Because we believe that the tariff law, passed by Con- 
gress at its last session, and all other acts of which the princi- 
pal object is the protection of manufactures, or any other 
branch of domestic industry—if they be considered as the exer- 
cise of a supposed power in Congress, to tax the people at its 
own good will and pleasure, aud to apply the money raised to 
objects not specified in the Constitution—is a violation of these 
fundamental principles, a breach of a well defined trust and a 
perversion of the high powers vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment for Federal purposes only.” 

Mr. Madison does not rest his defence of protecting duties 
upon this right to tax the people ad lébitum, and to apply the 
money raised to any objects whatsoever, which may be consid- 
ered as having any relation ‘to the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare.” The author of this very dangerous doctrine, 
was the same celebrated man to whom, as we have seen, the 
early policy of the country was so much indebted for its vigour 
and stability. In the same Report upon Manufactures, Gen. 
Hamilton, adverting tothe encouragement of domestic industry 
by bounties, holds the following language :— 


‘“*A question has been made concerning the constitutional right of 
the Government of the United States to apply this species of encou- 
ragement, but there is, certainly, no good foundation for such a ques- 
tion. The National Legislature has express authority ‘to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; to pay the debts, and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare,’ with no other qualifications 

YOL. V.— No. 11. 29 
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than that ‘all duties, imposts and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States ; that no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to numbers ascertained by a census, or enumeration taken 
on the principles prescribed in the Constitution,’ and that ‘no tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state.’ 

* These three qualifications excepted, the power to raise money is 
plenary and indefinite ; and the objects to which it may be appropri- 
ated, are no less comprehensive than the payment of the publie debts, and 
the providing for the common defence and general welfare. The terms 

* general we fare’ were, doubtless, intended to signify more than was ex- 
pressed or imported in those which preceded ; otherwise numerous eXxi- 
gencies incident to the affairs of a nation, would have been left without 
a provision. The phrase is as comprehensive as any that could have 
been used ; because it was not fit that the constitutional authority of 
the Union, to appropriate its revenues, should have been restricted 
within narrower limits than the ‘general welfare ;’ and because this 
necessarily embraces a vast variety of particulars, which are susceptible 
neither of specification nor of definition. 

“ It is, therefore, of necessity, left to the discretion of the National 
Legislature, to pronounce, upon the objects which concern the general 
welfare, and for which, under that description, an appropriation of 
money is requisite and proper. And there seems to be no room for a 
doubt, that whatever concerns the general interests of LEARNING, of 
AGRICULTURE, Of MANUFACTURES, and of commerce, are within the 
sphere of the National Councils, as far as regards an application of 
money. 

The only qualification of the generality of the phrase in question, 
which seems to be admissible, 1s this—that the object to which an ap- 
propriation of money is to be made, be general and not local; its ope- 
ration extending, in fact, or by possibility, throughout the Union, and 
not being confined to a particular spot.” 


It is plain that according to this doctrine, there is no imagina- 
ble constitutional restraint upon Congress in the disbursements 
of the public money. They may levy any tax they please upon 
the people, and appropriate it to objects having no sort of con- 
nexion with the legitimate or designated purposes of the Federal 
Union. 

To any one at all versed in that living record of practical 
liberty i in its agonies and its triumphs, the constitutional history 
of England, this pretended license to squander the funds of the 
people of the United States in projects which no definition can 
bring within the purposes of the Union, must appear in the 
light of a most startling political paradox. We have always 
understood that ‘‘the parliamentary” right of granting supplies 
would have been very incomplete had it not been accompanied 
with that of directing their application. ‘This principle of ap- 
propriating public monies” is considered by all sound thinkers 
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as one of the best fruits of a reign, during which the liberties of 
England made most signal progress—that of Richard I.* It 
was steadily maintained during the Lancasterian dynasty, and 
of course in more enlightened and auspicious times. ‘ The 
Parliament of Heary LV. granted two-fifteenths and two- 
tenths, with a tax on skins and wool, ox condition that it should 
be expended in defence of the kingdom, and not otherwise, as 
Thomas, Lord Furnival and Sir John Pelham, obtained trea- 
surers of war for this Parliament, to receive said subsidies, 
shall account and answer to the Commons at the next Parlia- 
ment. ‘These treasurers were sworn in Parliament to execute 
their trust.” 

The monstrous error that lies at the bottom of the doctrine 
we are discussing, is to separate the powers given to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States from the ¢rusts which they were 
intended to accomplish. Or to express the same thing, In ano- 
ther form, it is to suppose that the objects of a trust or a power 
do not constitute in equity and reason, an essential part of it. 
An unlimited power to raise money for certain enumerated ob- 
jects, is construed intoan unlimited power to raise it for any ob- 
ject whatsoever. Now we need vot say that no principle can be 
more utterly at variance with all the maxims of the law and 
every dictate of common justice and of common sense. The dis- 
tinction made between the bare power of doing any thing under 
the Constitution and the right of doing it in equity and good 
conscience, is worthy only of an inferior foram, Surely what is 
done in the way of a fraud upon the law, is as utterly void as 
if there were nothing at all in the letter of the law to counte- 
nance it. ‘Contra legem facit,”’ says Paullus, ‘qui id facit quod 
lex prohibet; in fraudem legis, qui salvis verbis legis, sententi- 
am eam circumvenit.’’+ 

The distinction attempted to be set up between national ob- 
jects and objects not national, in the exercise of this supposed 
right to spend the monies of the United States upon projects 
connected with nove of the enumerated powers, must ever be 
quite unsatisfactory. According to our rule, it is very easy to 
define a national object. You have nothing to do but to look 
into the federal covenant and see if the government have any 
authority to undertake the thing atall. [If it have, then it may 
lay out money upon it as a matter of course. The power of 
levying a tax is only a power to provide the most general 
means of accomplishing the purposes of government, which 
money is. But the principle upon which this part of the 


* Hallam’s Midd. Ages ii. 129. + L. i. D. de Leg. et Senatus Consts. 
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‘* American System” proceeds is, that, exclusively of all the enu- 
merated objects of the Constitution, there are some that may be 
called national by their great utility. They are not national in 
their character—but by their effects—they are not so in their in- 
ception, but become so ex post facto. Thus a road is not na- 
tional as long as it is confined to a single State—but what 
if it pass through two, three, four, &c. Where does it cease 
to be local and become transformed into a general con- 
cern? A bons file military road made flagrante bello, would 
be national, if tt were only ten miles or one mile iong, because 
it were in that case, a means ofaccomplishing an object specified 
in the Constitution—but these newfangled internal improve- 
ments, never can derive that character from the same source. 
It is only so far forth, as they are generally useful, that they 
can ever aspire to be considered in that light. But it is evident- 
ly confounding things altogether distinct in their nature, and a 
mere vulgar abuse of language, to call such things national at 
all. We venture to aflirm, that if Congress have power to 
aid in constructing the greatest work of the kind in this coun- 
try—the Ohio ard Chesapeake Canal for instance—there is 
not a creek or across road in the land, which it may not 
take under its superintendence. ‘This is nothing short of de- 
monstrable. Every improvement, however limited and insig- 
nificant, by the very fact that it was an improvement, would be- 
come national, Where one part is benefited and no part injur- 
ed, the whvle, of course, is benefited; so that no man who looks 
beyond the definitions of the Constitution itself, can stop short 
of an universal, unrestrained, indiscriminate expenditure of the 
public money. ‘To such monstrous consequences do the slightest 
deviations from correct principles, frequently lead! There is 
r acisely the same difference between a truly federal and a 
local interest, as there is between the interests of a partner- 
ship in trade and the interests of the individual members of the 
concern. Every man of business understands this. If there 
were twenty-four partners and by some operation, not warrant- 
ed by their articles, twenty-three of them were benefited, but the 
remaining one not, he might stand upon his bond and set aside 
their transactions, nor would it alter the case, as to the char- 
acter of the proceeding, if he were let in for ashare. The dif- 
ference is between the acts or property of the whole, considered 
as a whole, andthose of afl the parts, as parts—a distinction 
perfectly tmtelligible in theory, and absolutely necessary in prac- 
tice to prevent inequality and fraud. The exercise of the veto 
in the case of the Maysville Bill is, for this reason, fatal in our 
apprehension, to the whole system of internal improvements. 
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The President has, it is true, reserved the question as to the more 
important (or, as they are miscalled, nationa/) projects, but he 
wiil uever find one, that shall have any better claim to be re- 
garded in that light, than those which he has already, we trust, 
wit the general consent of the people, reprobated and explod- 
ed. 

Tne stress laid upon the words “ common defence and gen- 
eral welfare,” in the clause of the Constitution referred to, is 
altogether unwarrantable. ‘These very words were taken from 
the vid articles of confederation, and are merely supererogato- 
ry—crpressiv eorum que tacite insunt. They neither enlarge 
not diminish the power, but are part and parcel of it in its 
original conception. Money is to be raised to pay the debts, 
&e. and provide for the accomplishment of all the purposes for 
which it is required, that Is to say, in general terms, to promote 
the common weal, according to the scheme of the Federal Con- 
stitution. We will only add, that this whole subject has been 
well treated of by Mr. Madison in his report upon the Virginia 
Resolutions of 98. He refers to the very passage in General 
Hamilton’s report which we have just cited, and treats it as an 
enormous and paradoxical pretension. — It is important to add 
that the same view ts taken of this subject in the forty-first num- 
ber of the Federalist, ascribed to the pen of Mr. Madison, 
which we earnestly recommend to the attention of our readers. 

The conclusion is, that Congress has no power to encourage 
manufactures by bounties; because it can levy taxes only to car- 
ry into effect the objects specified in the Constitution, and the 
encouragement of manufactures is none of these. But if it 
cannot lay out money already raised by taxation to promote 
domestic industry, has it any better right to raise money for that 
single purpose or for other purposes equally unfederal, (to make 
a new word for a new thing) in order to accomplish the same 
object indirectly? We have seen that General Hamilton con- 
siders every impost on foreign fabrics as a virtual bounty to do- 
mestic industry—then why should a virtual bounty be more 
constitutional, than a bounty in the popular sense of the term? 
As long as the tax has to be levied for national purposes, of 
course this advantage of the domestic manufacturer is at no- 
body’s expense—he merely takes shelter under the policy which 
provides for other objects of the government. But from the 
moment that the tax is kept up for his benefit alone, he receives 
a bounty, to all intents and purposes, out of the public purse, 
and that, we contend, ts unconstitutional. 

Let us pause a moment and survey the ground we have gain- 
ed. Congress cannot encourage manufactures by direct, pecu- 
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niary aid—it cannot fax the people directly for that purpose— 
why not? It may levy taxes to accomplish any express or im- 
plied power, vested in it by the Constitution, and if there is any 
thing, which it cannot tax the people in order to effect (if mo- 
ney can effect it) it has no right or power to do itat all. These 
are convertible propositions. If General Hamilton’s reasoning 
about bounties is sophistical—as we think it is, and as it clearly 
was in Mr. Madison’s opinion both when he wrote the Virginia 
Report in ’99 and when he contributed his numbers to the Fede- 
ralist in ’88——-we put it to the candour of this venerable man, 
whether it is not conclusive against the pretension to any thing 
like a substantive, independent power—to any strong, distinct 
purpose in the people of the United States, when they formed 
the Union—to encourage manufactures. But by far the greater 
part of the duties now levied upon foreign merchandise, are taxes 
upon the people—are bounties to the manufacturers if they can 
be supplied at home—and the only question is, whether the na- 
tional debt being paid off, and the bona fide federal purposes of 
the government, civil and military, provided for, the rulers of 
this people have any right to tax them for other purposes-——or 
for no rational purpose at all. 

Surely in a country like this—with a common law, so far as it 
is political, built upon Magna Charta, breathing througkout its 
whole body the spirit of liberty and justice, making the freedom 
of commerce one of its most sacred, fundamental principles, as 
its most anxious and incessant concern,* hating and inspiring 
hatred of all extraordinary devices to levy money ad eat out 
the substance of the people—it is not necessary to shew, that 
the transcendent prerogative, excused only by the great state 
necessity out of which it grows, of appropriating the property 
of the citizen to public purposes, is of all others, the most ano- 
malous, dangerous and liable to abuse, and ought, for this rea- 
son, to be of all others most scrupulously watched and most 
carefully restrained. What publicists teach about the “eminent 
domain,” shews it to be only despotism in disguise—the will of 
the majority—the right of the strongest—and the spirit of all 
our constitutions and the express provisions of some, disavow the 
idea that society may rightfully dispose of private property for 
public purposes, without making full compensation, of some kind 
or other, to its owners. 

If, then, the government has a right to lay duties on imposts for 
the benefit of domestic industry, it is not because its taxing power 


* Magna Charta, c. 30, omnes mercatores, &c. may trade, &c. “ without all man- 
ner ofeviltolls.” No contract inconsistent with the freedom of trade is binding, &c. 
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or its discretion as to appropriations, are unbounded. We must 
point out some other power to the exercise of which such im- 
posts may be necessary and proper—and shew that they are 
imposed in the bona fide exercise of that power. Mr. Madison 
says that the right to regulate commerce, comes up to the exigency 
of our constitutional canons. The Legislature of this State de- 
nies the position and makes up an issue upon that point in the 
following terms. 

‘‘ Because such acts, considered in the light of a regulation of 
commerce are equally liable to objection—since although the 
power to regulate commerce, may, like other powers, be exer- 
cised so as to protect domestic manufactures, yet it is clearly 
distinguished from a power to do so, eo nomine, both in the nature 
of the thing and in the common acceptation of the terms; and 
because the confounding of them would lead to the most extra- 
vagant results, since the encouragement of domestic industry 
implies an absolute control over all the interests, resources and 
pursuits of a people and is inconsistent with the idea of any 
other than a simple consolidated government.” 

Let us see whether this position may not be maintained. 

It is not, we conceive, a minute criticism to remark upon the 
words in which the right given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, is couched. It is not to “regulate trade” simply, abso- 
lutely; but to “regulate commerce with foreign nations and be- 
tween the States and with the Indian tribes.” The very words 
imply mutual intercourse, exchange, traffic—and correspond, as 
we shall presently shew, with all the definitions of elementary 
writers. Now we maintain that this power, thus guardedly 
conveyed, is according tu the general understanding of mankind 
and from the very nature of a Federal Union, essentially different 
from the unlimited right to control the resources and industry of 
a country, exercised by consolidated governments and virtually 
claimed for ours by the friends of “the system.” 

In the first place, if Congress had any general power to pro- 
tect domestic industry, it might do so, as we have seen, by a 
direct tax—it might do so by penalty. But Mr. Madison con- 
cedes that it cannot employ any such means, and this conces- 
sion seems to cover the whole ground. Unless it can be shewn 
that men who formed an association, chiefly (after the great 
moral purposes of the Union) for the benefit of commerce, and 
denied to their agents all right of direct interference with do- 
mestic industry, and refused, implicitly, to make it one of the 
objects of their common interest, meant that the power of regu- 
lating that capital concern, should be used, not with a view to 
that concern, but to the promotion of the very objects which 
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they had implicitly refused to make matters of common inter- 
est. We shall speak to this point presently. 

If the encouragement of domestic industry, in any other way 
than as incident to the general policy and benefits of the gov- 
ernment, was one of the purposes of the people, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Convention did its work very inartificially and 
incompletely. General Hamilton says as much in the Report 
already referred to. As he was required to point out all the 
means of promoting that object, which he might deem eligible, he 
soon found that the powers of the government were not co-ex- 
tensive with its supposed purposes. ‘Thus he enumerates, be- 
sides protecting duttes—prohibition of rival articles—pecuniary 
bounties—premiums—the encouragement of new inventions and 
discoveries at home, and the titroduction into the United States 
of such as may have been made in other countries ; particularly 
those which relate to machinery—judicious regulations for the 
inspection of manufactured commodities—the facilitating of 
pecuniary remittances from place to place. In reference to 
inventions, &c. he expresses himself as follows :—** For the 
last, so far as respects ‘authors and inventors,’ provision has 
been made by law. But it is desirable, in regard to improve- 
ments and secrets of extraordinary value, to be able to extend 
the same benefit to introducers as well as authors and inven- 
tors, a policy which has been practised with advantage in other 
countries. Here, however, as in some other cases, there is cause 
to regret that the competency of the authority of the National 
Government to the guod, which might be done, is not without 2 
question.” But if this observation was extorted from its author 
by even so imperfect an enumeration of the means of “ regu- 
lating trade,” in other words, of protecting domestic industry at 
the expense of trade, what would he have said had he completed 
the catalogue? He would have been filled, and every thorough- 
paced friend of domestic industry niust be filled, with astonish- 
ment and disgust at the total inefficiency of the government in 
this important particular. The ‘“‘ regulation of trade,” witha 
view to the manufacturer and artisan at home, has been, of all 
others, the most copious fountain of legislation—and we may add, 
of all the curses of pragmatical and vexatious legislation. There 
is nothing in which the folly and presumption of the rulers of 
mankind have “ reigned and revelled” so licentiously. Happy, 
most happy is it for us, that the ‘ competency of the authority 
of the General Government,” to do so much mischief, to violate 
the most sacred rights of mankind so rashly and tyranniecally, 
is, by the wisdom of its founders, ‘ not without a question.” 
The spirit of monopoly is at war with the genius of the Common 
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Law—because it is at war with the liberty, which is the life 
and soulof that law; and it is this spirit of monopoly, that has 
filled the statute book with enactments, in every point of view 
barbarous, and engrafted, like poisonous exotics, upon the 
simple and equitable jurisprudence of a free people. Nothing 
can be more odious than the innumerable petty ‘ regulations” 
which have been, in former times, found or thought necessary 
to protect the exclusive privileges of the few, at the expense 
of the great mass of mankind. For instancee—* In Sheffield, 
no master cutler can have more than one apprentice at a 
time, by a by-law of the corporation. In Norwich, no master 
weaver can have more than two apprentices, under pain of 
forfeiting five pounds a month to the king. No master hatter 
can have more than two apprentices any where in England, 
or in the English plantations, under pain of forfeiting five 
pounds a month, half tothe king, and half to him who shall sue in 
any court of record. The silk weavers.in London, had scarcely 
been incorporated a year, when they enacted a by-law, restrain- 
ing any master from having more than two apprentices at a 
time.”* In some instances, these local regulations have been 
adopted as laws of the whole realm by act of Parliament. The 
Ath of Elizabeth, commonly called the Statute of Apprentice- 
ships, is a notable example of this. So, besides encouraging 
the study of agriculture, &c. and giving peusions to artists, 
both Peter the Great and Catharine IL. tempted skilful work- 
men to settle in Russia by extravagant bribes. In short, the 
‘regulation of trade,” tn this acceptation of it, extends to every 
imaginable interest of society, and all the pursuits and oceu- 
pations of mankind. Among other devices to promote the great 
ends of the ‘* American System,” a very effective one would be 
to lower, by severe laws, if necessary, the standard of necessity 
among our people, so as to subsist them on a great deal less, 
and get their labour a great deal cheaper. 

Now, we ask whether there is a man in any part of this 
country, who ever dreamed that the right ‘to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and between the States,” authorized 
the Federal Government thus to violate all his natural rights, 
and to control every private concern of his life. *Or is there a 
man in this country, who, we will not say, regards the want of 
such tyrannical powers as a defect in the Constitution, but who 
does not thank God for the inestimable privilege of living under 
a government, to which such powers are now and forever de- 


* Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
VOL. VI.—No. LI. 30 
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nied? ‘This is one answer to that part of Mr. Madison’s letter, 
in which he argues that the General Government must have 
the right of protecting manufactures, because the States have 
not. Perhaps, we may shew that the States still have the 
power—but if we do not, does it follow that a power (in the 
extent to which it is claimed) at war with the nature of our 
government, and of all free governments, and of all enlightened 
policy, must exist somewhere?’ Is it not very conceivable that 
our fathers, at so recent a period as forty years ago, might have 
been thorovghly imbued with the principles of the popular phi- 
losophy of the day, the great revelation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the doctrine of free trade, and that they chose this, like 
some other rights—the trial by jury, for instance—to be above 
all the caprices of legislation? They fully understood their 
position—they clearly perceived their advantages—they knew 
what a world was al! before them to cultivate and build up and 
beautify—is it not in strict analogy with all they said and did, 
to suppose that they chose to make their country the empire of 
reason, to conform their laws to the laws of nature, to leave 
this people to the impulse of most favourable circumstances 
and an energetic and enterprising national character, “of our 
proper motivn to ascend” to the prosperity and importance to 
which we have attained, so soon, and by those very means f 

It seems to us quite remarkable that so acute and sound a mind 
as Gen. Hamilton’s, was not struck with the singular incongruity 
which we have pointed out between the admitted powers and the 
supposed purposes of the government. How unaccountable, that 
the States anticipating the birth of the ‘ American System,” 
out of the necessities of the country, should have made no pro- 
Vision, or next to none, for its decent support! ‘To be sure, 
the ingenious idea of raising money for any purpose whatever, 
federal or unfederal, went very far to fill up the melancholy 
chasm. It is hard to say what a government, both putting 
money into its purse, ‘ as lago advises” and taking it out ad 
libitum, cannot accomplish. But even with this mighty suwcceda- 
neum, it is still unaccountable in theory, how the prophetic for- 
mers of the Constitution—the pretended fathers of the Ameri-— 
ean System—should have left the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, to depend almost exclusively upon the manner in which 
another great interest of the country should be regulated— 
should leave them, as it were, absolutely dependent upon what 
they could pick up casually and indirectly, by the liberality of that 
interest, or by cunning contrivances of their friends to defraud 
and circumvent it. Can any thing be more striking than the 
very deficiency pointed out by General Hamilton himself in the 
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passage just quoted, of a power to reward the infroducers of 
foreign improvements ? Why should such a power not be im- 
plied, as well as the right to institute a corporation ? Because 
it would be too glaringly inconsistent with the context. The 
convention had on full consideration and in the most solemn 
terms, given tothe government a power ‘ to promote the pro- 
gress of science and useful arts’—how? O most lame and 
impotent conclusion !—-‘* By securing for limited times to au- 
thors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.” This, like every other grant of 
power in the Constitution, was an emphatic affirmative preg- 
nant. It utterly excluded the idea of any other species of direct 
encouragement—even by money, one should think. This dif- 
ficulty was felt by the ablest champion, whom those who would 
strengthen the federal system by implication, have ever found. 
What other inference can be drawn from such premises, but 
that the whole system of protection, as such, was out of the 
pale of the government—that commerce with foreign nations, 
not the domestic industry which feeds it—that the merchant, 
not the artificer, was the object of our federal association ?* 

This conclusion thus drawn from the frame of the Constitution 
and the analogies of the Constitution itself, seems to conform 
to the general understanding of mankind. Every definition 
which we have happened to meet with in elementary books, con- 
firms us in our interpretation of the clause conveying the power 
to regulate commerce. A people having no manufactures, and 
as a nation, no direct power to promote them, agrees that the 
right of regulating their great and rapidly increasing commerce 
with foreign nations, shall be vested ina certain assembly—what 
is the business of these trustees? Is it not strictly international— 
is it not confined to the regulating of a reciprocal intercourse-—— 
and as the intercourse is in fact, as well as in the theory of the 
government, a great, paramount national concern, are not 
these trustees obviously bound in the execution of their powers, 
to make the most of that interest f+ 


* “ Those that buy goods to reduce them by their own art or industry into other 
forms than formerly they were ot, are properly called arfificers, not merchants.”-— 
Molloy de Jure Maritim. |. 3. ¢. 7. § 13. 


t The idea of encouragement to domestic manufactures does not seem to be em- 
braced in any definitions of “commerce,” though “ navigation” is—and in com- 
mercial treaties, commerce and navigation are always mentioned as synonimous. 
They are identified in the common understanding of mankind. Beawes (Lex 
Mercatoria, vol. p 1,) distinguishes between commerce and trade. “Com 
merce 1s that intercourse with foreign nations which is carried on from one 
country to another by means of navigation, either tor the exchange of commodities, 
or for the sale or purchase of them through the medium of money. Commerce, 
then, has its basis in navigation, and is supported by exports and imports, whereas, 
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The answer to this last question is the great point of differ- 
ence between the friends and the adversaries of “ the system.” 
The former admit that the government of the United States 
has not all the powers necessary to a complete protection of do- 
mestic industry, but they say that the right to regulate com- 
merce is the most important of any, and that that right is con- 
veyed to Congress, in an unqualified, unreserved manner— 
they affirm that the fallacy of our argument consists in restrict- 
ing the exercise of a power thus given without stint, to the ac- 
comphshment of a few only out of its many objects. The on- 
ly question, say they, about the capacity of Congress to legis- 
late, isa naked onc as to the existence of the power. If that be 
decided atlirmatively, then how, or how far, it shall be exercis- 
ed, or whether it shall be exercised at all or not, are matters of 
uncontrolled legislative discretion. This discretion may be 
abused, but an abuse of power ts not an usurpation. 

We believe we have put the argument fairly —we have en- 
deavoured to put it strongly. Let us proceed to examiue it. 

It follows, we maintain, from our previous reasonings, that 
to suppose that the power to regulate commerce was not given 
with a view to commerce, as an end, as one of the great, para- 
mount objects of the government, but only as a means of promot- 
ing indirectly other objects not directly embraced, aud therefore, 
entirely excluded from the scheme of the government, ts a sole- 


simple trade may be transacted independent of these elements, and herein chiefly 
consists the difference.” The word used in the Constitution of the United Staies 
is * Commerce,” and even when the traffic be/ween the States is mentioned, it is des- 
cribed in the same way—thus excluding every ambiguity that might arise up- 
on the word “trade.” Martens also, (Law of Nations, B. 4, c 3 ) represents com- 
merce as consisting in exchanges. “ External commerce has several branches. It 
consists in selling the superfluity, in purchasing articles of necessity, as well pro- 
ductions as manufactures, in buying from one nation and selling to another, or in 
transporting the merchandize from the seller to the buyer, to gain tie freight.” Navi- 
gation, therefore, is included in this definition of commerce. ‘* Commerce is carried 
on either by land or sea. It is well known that morifime commerce is the most con- 
siderable and in every respect the most important. Besides, the sea itselt produces 
very respectable branches of commerce.” See to the same effect, Jacob’s Law 
Dictionary. Voc. Commerce. Pardessus (Cours de Droit Commercial, vol. i. p. 1) 
defines it thus: ** Le commerce dans ses rapports avec la jurisprudence peut étre dé- 
finie [’échange que les hommes font entr’ewx des diverses productions mobiliaires de 
la nature ou de UV industrie..’ Domat. (Public Law, B.i. Tit 12. Sec. i.) “We 
give the name of commerce in general to the usage of buying and selling and 
bartering, which has been introduced, to the end that every one might have the 
things they stand in need of.”’ Letthese specimens suffice. We need not say that 
some of the books cited, are elementary works of the very highest authority. . 

Still further to illustrate the meaning of the words to “ regulate commerce be- 
tween the States,’ &c. we quote the tollowing passage of the “ Federalist.” “A 
very material object of this power was the relief of the States which import and 
export through other States, from the improper contributions levied on them 
by the latter. Were these at liberty to regulate the trade between State and State, 
it must be foreseen, that ways would be found out, to load the articles of import 
and export, during the passage through their jurisdiction ith duties which would 
fall on the makers of the latter and the consumers of the former.’’ &c.—No. 42. 
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cism and a contradiction. It is, as we have already remarked, 
a fundamental principle in the law of all powers—especially 
where they are confided to agents of a limited interest or com- 
mission—that the objects of the power are of its very essence. It 
does not exist for any other purpose, and ifa perversion of it to 
other purposes, may not be defeated or prevented, it is because 
the law, coutrary to its first maxim, gives no remedy where 
there is an unquestionable right. Ef, indeed, the friends of the 
s\stem consider impunity in doing wrong, as the test of rg/t, 
there may be sometiing in their argument. The forms of the 
law, the imperfections of judicature, may, and sometimes do, 
admit of such abuses, and when this is the case, there is no re- 
medy but revolution—that is to say, provided the sufferings of 
the people become great enough to justify a resort to the sword. 
B st we suppose the friends of the system to act in good faith. 
We do not presume against them any fraud up nthe law. We 
address our argument, in short, to those concerved in the pass- 
ing of such laws—the members of Congress and the Executive 
of the nation. We are sitting in chancery and would purge their 
couseiences. And we put it to their common sense and their 
moral sense to decide, whether they bave any right at all to 
treat the cardinal ends of government as mere means of accom- 
plishing other ends, and to sacrifice an unquestionable and par- 
amount object of that great covenant of States, to what those 
States never contemplated as any object of it atall. That the 
solemn and mighty trust confided to the agents of the Federal 
Government, was to be circumscribed by its enumerated purpo- 
ses (and in what other way could it be circumscribed ?) 1s so clear 
from the reason of the thing, that authority is quite superfluous. 
We quote the following passage from the Federalist, therefore, 
rather by way of iflustration than authority. It was written by 
General Hamilton and ts directly in point—* The necessity of a 
Constitution, at least equally energetic with the one proposed, 
to the preservation of the Union, is the point at the examination 
of which we are now arrived. The inquiry will naturally di- 
vide itself into three branches: The objects to be provided for 
by a Federal Government—the quantity of power necessary to 
the accomplishment of those objeets—the persons upon whom 
the power ought to operate. * * * * * The principal 
purposes to be answered by the Union, are these: the common 
defence of the members—the preservation of the public peace, 
as well against national convulsions as external attacks—éhe 
regulation of commerce with other nations and between the United 
States—the superintendence of our intercourse, political and 
commercial with foreign countries.”* We beg our readers, 


* Federalist, No. 22. 
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before we proceed any further, to remark the admirable, and 
we will add, characteristic precision, with which the most able 
author of this paper has condensed, so to speak, the whole sum 
and substance of the Constitution into these few lines. It is the 
outline of a gigantic fabric sketched by the hand of a master 
with a single dash of his pencil. He proceeds to speak after- 
wards in detail of “‘ the authorities essential’’ to the effecting of 
the above mentioned objects, and among other things lays down 
a principle quite indisputable, “that the means ought to be pro- 
portioned to the end,” &c. ‘This is the true doctrine of the 
Constitution and the only sure chart of the government; and 
now we ask, how can it be pretended that commerce can be 
regulated, to its own utter destruction, with a view to encour- 
age manufactures, unless it be shewn (which is impossible) that 
commerce with foreign nations, is one and the same thing with 
industry and the labours of the artizan. 

It is objected to us, that the right to regulate, implies the 
right to restrain. 'To be sure it does, provided the object of the 
restraint be a legitimate, paramount one. For instance, an em- 
bargo laid as a preliminary to, or even a substitute for war, is 
unquestionably constitutional. So, if the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures were a distinct purpose of the Union, a tariff of pro- 
tection would be constitutional, as a tariff for revenue confess- 
edly is. And, to go a step further, restraints upon commerce 
are certainly within the provision of government, when the pur- 
pose of them is to coerce foreign States to reciprocity and fair- 
ness in their intercourse with us. This is an answer to another 
of Mr. Madison’s objections. We—that is, the legislature of this 
State—have never pretended that the only purpose for which 
duties could be levied was revenue. On the contrary, we have 
uniformly been careful to admit that a bona fide commercial 
tariff would be constitutional—that is to say, a tariff of which 
the object is to increase commerce—to procure a wider market 
for the products of the couutry, after those products are created. 
Nothing is more common than a negotiation of which the ob- 
ject is to settle the duties reciprocally to be paid by two coun- 
tries. The treaty between France and England in ’86 is an ex- 
ample of this.* In that treaty his Britannic majesty reserves 
the right of countervailing, by additional duties, on certain enu- 
merated merchandizes, the internal duties, actually imposed 
upon the manufactures or the impost duties which are charged 
on the raw material. Somesuch arrangement, with a view to 
a modification of the British corn laws, is rumoured to have 
been in contemplation of our government, when Mr. M’Lane 
went out to London; and it would reflect immortal honour upon 


* Beawes, L. M. 617. 
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the present administration if it should be effected on equitable 
terms. ‘The test of such a commercial tariff is a very simple 
one. You have only to propose the question whether Congress 
would abolish its own impost-duties, if other nations did so. If 
the answer be in the affirmative, and sincerely so, those duties 
are constitutional. If on the contrary the object be exclu- 
sion or prohibition—if our customs be raised just in proportion 
as those of other nations are reduced—such an exercise of the 
power to regulate commerce seems to us a fraud upon the law. 
That this pretence has lately been set up by the advocates of 
the ‘‘ system,” we are well aware. It was a mere after-thought, 
and is wholly inconsistent with the professed principles and the 
unifurm conduct of the majority of that party. We dare say 
that there are many in the tariff ranks who would desert them, 
if they saw what they deem a fair compensation offered to the 
government ina treaty of commerce. We have no doubt, for this 
reason, that, if the feelings of our government are properly un- 
derstood, the British ministry might, for some time at least, abo- 
lish the protecting system of this country, by a concession to 
the corn trade. But the doctors of the Harrisburg Convention, 
and all others of the same farina, would be grossly scandalized 
at such aresult. It is necessary, however, in the practical ap- 
plication of this principle, to make a distinction between the 
laws against which such retaliatory measures are employed. 
Where new restrictions are imposed by foreign governments, 
they may be more easily defeated by such a policy. Congress, 
therefore, in such cases, would be justified in trying the expe- 
dient without hesitation. The example of the West India trade 
is in point here, and be it remembered to the credit of our fel- 
low-citizens of Charleston, that believing the government to 
have in view only the interest and honour of the whole in that 
step, politic or impolitic, they (although suffering much under 
the restriction) refused, after argument, even to petition for its 
removal. If, on the contrary, the restraints imposed by foreign 
countries were part of an ancient, settled, fundamental policy, it 
would be almost hopeless, and rather presumptuous to require 
that it should be abandoned. In such a case, the laws of a fo- 
reign conntry may well be regarded, as Mr. M’ Duffie and others 
have expressed it, as so many laws of nature against which man 
rebels only to feel and to show his own impotence. Unques- 
tionably, if it be ascertained that such a system abroad, cannot 
be shaken, it would be an unreasonable and unwarrantable exer- 
cise of the federal power over commerce, to restrain it on such 
a pretext. 
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We should have less confidence in our conclusions upon this 
subject—sound as they appear to us in theory—if they were al- 
together novel and speculative. But the truth is, that the very 
distinctions we set up, and which have been pronounced alto- 
gether paradoxical, have been made by our old common lawyers, 
on analogous subjects long ago. And first, as to the difference 
between a tariff of protection, and countervailing duties with the 
bona fide purpose of increasing, in the end, the trade which they 
at first restrain. Inthe case of “‘ customs, subsidies, and impo- 
sitions,” Lord Coke reports the result of a conference between 
Popham, Chief Justice, and himself, upon a judgment (then) 
lately given in the Exchequer, concerning the impositions of 
currants. He states some preliminary matters and then pro- 
ceeds. ‘Upon all which, and divers records which we had 
seen, it appeared to us that the King cannot at his pleasure put 
any imposition upon any merchandize to be imported into this 
kingdom or exported, unless it be for the advancement of trade 
and traffic, which is the life of every island, pro bone publico. 
And if in foreign parts any imposition is put upon the merchan- 
dize of our merchants, non pro bono publico; and to make equa- 
lity for the purpose to advance trade and traffic, the king way 
put an imposition upon their merchandizes, for this is not 
against any of the statutes which were made for advancement 
of merchandize, or of the statutes of Magna Charta, c. 30, &c. 
for the end of all such restraints is sa/us populi, and so in the 
case of currants, &c. and also in the case of customer Smith, 
&c. both the impositions were imposed, upon the said reason 
to make equality, for this was the truth of both cases, (sci/) 
the advancement of trade and traffic, and for this cause guch 
imposition were lawful.’’* 

This, it will be observed, was a question concerning the pre- 
rogative—which is in derogation both of parliamentary privi- 
lege and of common right, and for that reason, called more 
strictly to account. So the General Government, transcendent 
as its prerogatives are, is in derogation of the original, and ex- 
cept where yielded in the Constitution, reserved sovereiguty of 
the States and the people, and is bound, in all cases, to shew 
its authority. ‘The case, therefore, is very much in point. At 
all events, the distinction drawn is perfectly applicable, and 
that was our main object in citing the authority. Weare aware 
that Mr. Hargrave, in his preface to Bates’ case, 11 State Tri- 
als, 30—objects to the doctrine of this case as leaning too much 
to the side of the prerogative, and inconsistent with the senti- 
ments of Lord Coke in the 2d Institute, where he condemns 


* 12 Rep. 33-34. 
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the judgment in Bates’ case without any reserve. But this, if 
any thing, only strengthens the authority for our purpose. 

Next, as to the question whether a right to “regulate trade” 
vested in a government of limited powers, can be so exercised 
as to restrain trade, without any intention of accomplishing by 
such restraint, any other of its ascertained, enumerated purposes. 
We shall cite a case or two upon the law of corporations. 
These cases are very much in point. A civil or political corpo- 
ration is a body politic, to which certain of the jura regalia, or 
attributes of sovereignty are delegated. Among these, the city 
of London has a right to regulate trade by by-law. _ If, there- 
fore, we produce a case of authority, in which the right to regu- 
late trade is ruled not to imply the right to restrain trade, we 
shall very much strengthen our previous reasonings upon this 
subject. Let it be remarked that the analogy between such a 
body politic and the Federal Government, as to the extent of their 
powers, is not at all disturbed by the fact, that the one is an in- 
ferior and the other a supreme jurisdiction. The best evidence 
of this, is to be found in the rules of pleading recognized by the 
courts of the United States. It is a well settled principle that 
whoever sues in an inferior (for instance, in a city) court, must 
shew on the face of the record that the court bas jurisdiction of 
the cause, because the jurisdiction is in derogation of the com- 
mon right to have controversies decided in the ordinary tribu- 
nals of the land, and the presumption of law is against it. For 
the very same reason, such a tule is necessary in the Federal 
Courts, and accordingly, such is the well established law of the 
land. Although the Federal Government is supreme within its 
sphere, yet that sphere is a limited one. The presumption is 
against the jurisdiction, because it is in derogation of the com- 
mon right of the people of the different States, to be tried in 
their own forums. With these observations, we proceed to no- 
tice the case of Harrison, Knight Chamberlain of London, versus 
Godman.* 

The question arose, in the usual way, upon a return of a 
habeas corpus cum causa directed to the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Sheriffs of London. ‘The return after setting forth the general 
custom authorizing by-laws for the common good, goes on to 
shew, that a certain company of butchers was much diminished 
and fallen into decay, by reason of many persons obtaining free- 
dom of other companies: for remedy whereof, it was ordained, 
that every person, &c. should take upon himself the freedom 
of this said company of butchers. In short, the ordinance gives 


.the privilege of a monopoly, in the old corporate spirit, to this 
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favoured company: and the question was whether this was a 
mere regulation of trade, and so within the custom, or a re- 
straint of trade against common right and common law, and 
therefore void. After full argument by eminent counsel, Lord 
Mansfield, and the whole King’s Bench, decide thus: “ this by- 
law is a restraint of trade, and not a mere regulation of it.” (We 
beseech our readers to attend to the reason which follows.) ‘‘ The 
preamble don’t pretend it to be made to regulate the trade, but 
merely for the benefit of the butchers’ company.” ‘That is to say, 
the corporation being authorized only to pass ordinances for the 
benefit and furtherance of traffic, have no rightto employ that au- 
thority for the purposes of monopoly and protection. Ifthe Fede- 
ral Constitution were the charter of a city, this case would be 
entirely conclusive in a court of justice. Then the question is, 
does the fact that the Government of the United States is su- 
preme within the sphere of its enumerated powers, though those 
powers are as few and as much limited by their objects, as if 
they were vested in any inferior, political corporation, make a 
difference in the conclusion? We know, how very shocking, 
the bare surmise of such an analogy will be to persons accus- 
tomed to contemplate that government, in the light of a national, 
not a federal system. But we request them to reconsider their 
opinions, to read over the ‘“ Federalist” again, attentively, dis- 
passionately; and then to answer the question which we put in 
a former page, has Congress any power, by direct legislation 
with a view tothe protection of industry, to enact such laws as 
the Statute of Apprentices, and the other odious and tyrannical 
contrivances of monopoly and restriction, referred to at the 
same time? If not, then, how can it abuse another power, to 
that purpose? Where can it find any authority to shew that 
its right to regulate commerce, implies the right, against the 
whole spirit of our institutions, and the uniform voice of the 
Common Law—to restrain trade with a view to monopoly and 
encouragement for the artificer at home? 

We are aware that in the bona fide exercise of its transcen- 
dent prerogatives a great latitude of discretion, must necessa- 
rily be allowed to the Federal Government. We say again, 
that we have no wish to curtail its usefulness—that we would 
not even impair its legitimate splendours—* the plumage, (as 
Junius happily expresses it,) which adorns the reyal bird.” Let 
it only cover and protect us under the shadow of its mighty 
wings, and we yield to none in ascribing to it all strength 
and honour and glory. We are not for cavilling about hairs, 
where a great national object is concerned. For instance, it 
may, With our free censent, establish a post-road by making one 
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if there be none already made. So we do not agree with Mr. 
Madison, that it is at all dangerous to give it the full length of 
the reins, in honestly providing for the common defence. Salus 
populi suprema lex esto—is as much the maxim of republics as 
of despotisms. Every thing really necessary, therefore, either 
to prevent or to prosecute war, must, it should seem, be con- 
ceded to it. For this reason, we have no objection at all to the 
policy of the first Congress in laying the foundation, by a tariff 
of protection, of a complete independence upon foreign nations 
for military and other the like essential supplies. So, if Cuba were 
about to fall intothe hands of a dangerous power—Hayti for in- 
stance—it would be, we conceive, the duty of the government, as it 
would be the interest of the country, to prevent it, and whether 
it did so by force or by purchase—that is to say, by money spent 
in war, or by money peaceably laid out in the way of bargain and 
sale—would seem to make no essential difference.* The bona 
fides of the measure is all that we have a constitutional right to 
exact. The truth is, that every thing depends upon the exer- 
cise of a power being honest and reasonable—and that, even in 
matters of strictlaw. It has, sometimes, struck us with great 
surprise, as we remarked on a former occasion,t to contrast our 
metaphysical and technical way of considering constitutional 
questions, “ with the plain rules of liberty’—the downright, 
practical good sense and good faith—by which our English fore- 
fathers were governed in their struggles for popular rights. 
When an Englishman speaks of a course of policy as unconsti- 
tutional, he merely means that it is unreasonable and unjust— 
against Magna Charta and common right. An abuse of power 
with him is an usurpation, and so, as the “ Protest” of our Legis- 
lature affirms, it is, or ought to be, withus. And here we beg 
leave to have recourse, once more, to the lights, of the Common 
Law, for an illustration of the previous topics. In ‘ the Cham- 
berlain of London’s Case,” (5. Rep. 63.) a great leading case 
upon by-laws and ordinances, Lord Coke reports a decision 
upon the following points. It was ordained by the Common 
Council, &c. ‘that if any citizen, freeman or stranger within 
the city put any broad cloth to sale, within the city of London, 
before it be brought to Blackwail-Hall, to be viewed and 
searched, so that it may appear to be saleable, and that hal- 
leage be paid for it, sci/ ld. for every cloth, that he shall forfeit 


“ We thought with “ Brutus,” the purchase of Louisiana justifiable in this point 
of view, until we learned that Mr. Jetferson had honestly confessed he considered 
it, at the time, as a stretch of the Constitution. 
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for every cloth, 6s. 8d.” The question was whether this by-law 
were good, and it was ruled in the affirmative; because it was a 
a salutary regulation (not a restraint) of trade. ‘ Also the as- 
sessing of the said Id. for halleage was good, because it was 
pro bono publico, and it was comprtent and reasonable, having 
regard to the benefit which the subject enjoyed by reason of 
the said ordinances, and such assessments being for the main- 
tenance of the public good, and not pro privato lucro [for the 
benefit of the corporation} were maintainable in law.” Here 
is the doctrine of all inspection laws. 

We dismiss this important point, upon which we have neces- 
sarily enlarged a good deal, with an humble confidence in the 
justness of our views in relation to it. 

If we have succeeded in shewing that the only two clauses of 
the Constitution, under which the right to pretect domestic 
industry has been claimed, give no countenance to such a preten- 
sion, we have done all that in strict justice can be exacted of us. 
The onus probandi is upon the other side, and if they have not 
made out their case, we are entitled to judgment of course. But 
we shall now proceed to that part of the * Protest,” in which it 
is affirmed that the right of levying protecting duties has been 
reserved to the States. 


“6. Because whilst the power to protect manufactures is no where 
expressly granted to Congress, nor can be considered as necessary and 
proper to carry into effect any specified power, it seems to be ex- 
pressly reserved to the States by the tenth section of the first article of 
the Constitution. 


We spoke so much at large upon this subject, in our review 
of the Crisis’”—the pamphlet in which this doctrine, as well 
as the negative inference to be drawn from the language of the 
clause authorizing Congress to grant patent rights, were, we 
believe, first publicly discussed—that we find our present labour 
a good deal abridged.* But Mr. Madison having, since our 
former remarks were published, adverted very particularly to 
this topic, and given his reasons for rejecting what he calls a 
novel, however plausible, interpretation, we feel bound to reply 
to his strictures. They are as follows :— 


“Tt is seen with no little surprise, that an attempt has been made 
in a highly respectable quarter, and at length reduced to a resolution 
formally proposed in Congress, to substitute, for the power of Congress 
to regulate trade so as to encourage manufactures, a power in the seve- 
ral States to do so, with the consent of that body ; and this expedient 
is derived from a clause in the tenth section of article first of the Con- 
stitution, which says: ‘ No state shall, without the consent of Congress, 


* Southern Review, No. IL. Art. 1. 
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lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net pro- 
duce of all duties, and imposts, laid by any State on imports and ex~- 
ports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress.’ 

“To say nothing of the clear indications in the Journal of the Con- 
vention of 1787, that the clause was intended merely to provide for ex- 
penses incurred by particular States, in their inspection laws and in 
such improvements as they might choose to make in their harbors and 
rivers, with the sanction of Congress—objects to which the reserved 
power has been applied, in several instances, at the request of Virginia 
and Georgia—how could it ever be imagined that any State would wish 
to tax its own trade for the encouragement of manufactures, if possess- 
ed of the authority, or could, in fact, do so, if wishing it? 

‘** A tax on imports would be a tax on its own consumption; and the 
net proceeds going, according to the clause, not into its own 'Treasu- 
ry, but unto the Treasury of the United States, the State would tax it- 
self separately for the equal gain of all the other States; and as far as 
the manufactures, so encouraged, might succeed in ultimately mereas- 
ing the stock in market, and lowering the price by competition, this ad- 
vantage, also, procured at the sole expense of the State, would be com- 
mon to all the others. 

“But the very suggestion of such an expedient to any State, would 
have an air of mockery, when its experienced impracticability is taken in- 
tu view. No one, who recollects or recurs to the period when the pow- 
er over commerce was tn the individual States, and separate attempts 
were made to tax, or otherwise regulate it, need be told that the attempts 
were not only abortive, but, by demonstrating the necessity of general 
and uniform regulations, gave the original impulse to the constitutional 
reform which provided for such regulations. 

“To refer a State, therefore, to the exercise of a power, as reserved 
to her by the Constitution, the impossibility of exercising which was an 
inducement to adopt the Constitution, is, of all remedial devices, the 
last that ought to be brought forward. And what renders it the more 
extraordinary, is, that, as the tax on commerce, as far as it could be 
separately collected, instead of belonging to the Treasury of the State, 
as previous to the Constitution, would be a tribute to the United States, 
the State would be in a worse condition, after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, than before, in reference to an important interest, the improve- 
ment of which was a particular object in adopting the Constitution.” 


When it is maintained that Congress has not the power con- 
tended for, the question naturally presents itself, is it still in the 
States. ‘This question, however, obviously could not arise until 
the power of Congress was disputed, because a genera] system 
of protection is, in every point of view, preferable to a local or 
particular one. The novelty of our doctrine, therefore, ought not to 
prejudice it. Until to our objection (for reasons already mention- 
ed) so recently made, that the General Government had not the 
power, it was answered, that then it existed no where, since the 
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States could not exercise it, nobody thought of looking into the 
Constitution to see whether or not it had been expressly reserved 
tothe States. That it had not been given away, was, to be sure, 
in reason, substantially the same thing ; but if a clause of the 
Constitution itself could be found from which such a reservation 
must necessarily, or could fairly be inferred, it put the conclu- 
sion upon much safer grounds. Not that we feel the force of 
the argument, that such a power must exist somewhere. We 
have already spoken to that point ; but we must be allowed to 
repeat, that, except for the purposes of commerce and revenue, 
or defence, (where we concede the right) we do not acknowledge 
the necessity of what we consider as a great evil, to the perfec- 
tion of any political constitution. 

But we look into the Constitution, and we find the following 
words :— 


** No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and the nett produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject te 
the revision and control of the Congress.” 


The question is, what is the object of such a reservation? 
Mr. Madison says it is merely to authorize the levying of trifling 
port duties, &c. We answer, in the first place, that the Con- 
stitution must speak for itself. Where there is no ambiguity 
in its words, evidence aliunde is inadmissible. We ask, then, 
whether this is not a full reservation to the States, of whatever 
power they originally had of taxing imports—subject to the 
single qualification, that they should have the consent of Con- 
gress? For the purposes of the inspection laws, their power is 
complete without that consent—but in all other cases, without 
exception, they may lay what duties they please, upon exports 
or inports, provided those duties do not, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, interfere with the commercial or other policy of the 
nation. Even if it were a grant of power, in such general 
terms, it would be hard to shew that it was meant to be re- 
stricted to certain objects only—since there is nothing, we have 
seen, in the powers vested in Congress, at all inconsistent with 
the existence of such a right in the States. But the inference 
is much stronger, in the mere reservation of an original, inhe- 
rent, universal power. Independently of the federal compact, 
the States might tax imports, or any thing else, at their good 
will and pleasure. But they have agreed, for obvious reasons, 
not to exercise their power in a particular case, except on one 
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condition. Now, supposing that condition complied with or 
removed, how can it be pretended that there are any other re- 
strictions upon their sovereignty—or that a trifling port duty is 
the utmost extent of untrammelled sovereignty ? 

We are really unable to make this matter plainer by any 
reasoning of our own; but if we could, the task has been so 
much better performed by an abler pen, that it would be un- 
necessary. In the 32d No. of the ‘ Federalist,” General 
Hamilton, addressing himself to this very topic, lays down 
the doctrine as fullows :— 


“JT am willing here to allow, in its full extent, the justness of the rea- 
soning, which requires that the individual States should possess an inde- 
pendent and uncontrollable authority to raise their own revenues for the 
supply of their own wants. And making this concession, I affirm that, 
(with the sole exception of duties on imports and exports,) they would, 
under the plan of the convention, retain that authority in the most ab- 
solute and unqualified sense ; and that an attempt on the part of the na- 
tional government to abridge them in the exercise of it, would be a vio- 
lent assumption of power, unwarranted by any article or clause of its 
constitution. 

**An entire consolidation of the States into one complete national 
sovereignty, would imply an entire subordination of the parts; and what- 
ever powers might remain in them, would be altogether dependent on 
the general will. But as the plan of the convention aims only at a partial 
union or consolidation, the State governments would clearly retain all 
the rights of sovereignty which they before had, and which were not, by 
that act exclusively delegated to the United States. This exclusive de- 
legation, or rather this alienation of State sovereignty, would only exist 
in three cases: where the Constitution in express terms granted an ex- 
clusive authority to the Union; where it granted, in one instance, an au- 
thority to the Union, and in another, prohibited the States from exercis- 
ing the like authority ; and where it granted an authority to the Union, 
to which a similar authority in the States would be absolutely and to- 
tally contradictory and repugnant. I use these terms to distinguish this 
last case from another which might appear to resemble it; but which 
would, in fact, be essentially different: [mean where the exercise of a 
concurrent jurisdiction might be productive of occasional interferences 
in the policy of any branch of administration, but would not imply any 
direct contradiction or repugnancy in point of constitutional authority. 
These three cases of exclusive jarisdiction in the Federal Government, 
may be exemplified by the following instances: The last clause but one 
in the eighth section of the first article, provides expressly, that Con- 
gress shall exercise ‘ exclusive legislation” over the district to be appro- 
priated as the seat of government. This answers to the first case. The 
first clause of the same section empowers Congress, “‘ to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises ;” and the second clause of the tenth 
section of the same article declares, that “‘no State shall, without the 
consent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
except for the purpose of executing its inspection laws.” Hence would 
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result an exclusive power in the Union to lay duties on imports and ex- 
ports, with the particularexception mentioned ; but this power is abridg- 
ed by another clause, which declares, that no tax or duty shall be laid 
on articles exported from any State ; in consequence of which qualiti- 
cation, it now only extends to the duties on imports. This answers to 
the second case. The third case will be found, in that clause which de- 
clares,, that Congress shall have power “ to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization throughout the United States.’’ ‘This must necessarily 
be exclusive; because if each State had power to prescribe a distinct 
rule, there could be no uniform rule. 

* 4 case which may perhaps be thought to resemble the latter, but 
which is in fact widely different, affects the question nimediately under 
consideration. I mean the power of imposing taxes on all articles other 
than exports and imports. This I contend, is manifestly a concurrent 
and coequal authority in the United States, and in the individual States. 
There is plainly no expression in the granting clause, which makes that 
power exclusive in the Union. There is no independent clause or seu- 
tence which prohibits the States from exercising it. So far is this from 
being the case, that a plain and conclusive argument to the contrary is 
deducible from the restraint made upon the States in relation to duties 
on imports and exports. This restriction implies an admission, that if 
it were not inserted, the States would possess the power it excludes ; 
and it implies a further admission, that as to all other taxes, the autho- 
rity of the States remains undiminished. In any other view, it would be 
both unnecessary and dangerous; it would be unnecessary because, if 
the grant to the Union of the power of laying such duties, implied the ex- 
clusion of the States, or even their subordination in this particular, there 
could be no need of such a restriction; it would be dangerous, because 
the introduction of it leads directly to the conclusion which has been 
mentioned, and which, if the reasoning of the objectors be just, could 
not have been intended; I mean that the States, m all cases to which 
the restriction did not apply, would have a concurrent power of taxation 
with the Union. The restriction in question amounts to what lawyers 
call a negative pregnant ; that is, a negation of one thing, and an affirm- 
ance of another: anegation ofthe authority of the States to impose taxes 
on imports and exports, and an affirmance of their authority to impose 
them on all other articles. It would be mere sophistry to argue, that it 
was meant to exclude them absolutely from the imposition of taxes of the 
former kind, and to leave them at liberty to lay others subject to the con- 
trol of the national legislature. The restraining or prohibitory clause 
only says, that they shall not, without the consent of Congress, lay such 
duties; and if we are to understand this in the sense last mentioned, the 
Constitution would then be made to introduce a formal provision, for the 
sake of a very absurd conclusion; which is, that the States, with the 
consent of the national legislature, might tax imports and exports; and 
that they might tax every other article, unless controlled by the same 
body. If this was the intention, why was it not left, in the first instance, 
to what is alleged to be the natural operation of the original clause, 
eonferring a general power of taxation upon the Union? It is evident 
that this could not have been the intention, aud that it will not bear a 
construction of the kind.” 
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We submit that, both as argument and authority, this pas- 
sage is entirely conclusive of the point. 

Mr. Madison, we have seen, relies much on the argument, ab 
inconvenienti—a topic entitled to great weight in a doubtful 
case, but which is only admissible in sucha case. Now we sub- 
mit that there is no sort of occasion to resort to it here. But if 
there were, we do not see its peculiar applicability or force. 
The exercise by the States, of the power of levying duties on 
inports, it is said, could not have been contemplated, from its 
experienced and notorious impracticability, even under the 
old confederation. But, admitting the inefficiency of this re- 
served power—as we certainly do—how does it follow, that 
such as it is, it was not meant to reside in the States, when we 
see a clause of the Constitution clearly indicating that purpose ? 
How are the States in a worse condition, as to this policy 
now, than they would have been, had the Union never been 
formed—than they actually were in, according to Mr. Madison’s 
own shewing, under the old confederation? ‘To enforce a re- 
strictive system, requires, in a continental nation, tens of thou- 
sands of sentinels and patrols—and the whole naval power of 
England is not sufficient to prevent the violation of her revenue 
laws. How could it be expected that any of these States, in 
its original independence of the rest, should be exempt from the 
necessary consequences of such an unnatural policy? Every 
thing goes to shew that an immense system of smuggling is 
already organizing in Canada, and that the existing tariff pro- 
mises to become, in the end, only a bill for abolishing the custom 
houses of the United States, without effecting any other change 
in the commercial relations of the country. The framers of 
the Constitution, no doubt, foresaw such results whenever a 
restrictive policy shouid come to be adopted here—they would 
willingly have denied the States the right which these, accord- 
ing to Luther Martin’s account, insisted on retaining—they 
thought the encouragement incidentally afforded by the revenue 
laws of the United States, quite enough for all purposes of 
moderate protection——but how does it follow, because the 
power, as it now exists in the States, is only as efficient as it 
would have been, had the States retained all their original 
sovereignty, that, therefore, it does not exist at all? It may be 
argued, that it ought to have been yielded to the General Gov- 
ern nent—even this, however, we should altogether deny—but 
how dves that prove that it has, in fact, been yielded ? 

As to the absurdity implied in a State taxing itself for the 
benefit of the Federal Treasury, we see nothing half so unrea- 
sonable in it, as in its taxing, along with itself, other States, 
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having no common interest with it in the object for which the 
imposition is laid—and such is the present system. The reason 
why the Convention would not allow the States to come in for 
a share of the revenue to be derived from the customs, was alto- 
gether financial. The Federal Government was expected to 
rely almost exclusively on that branch of income.* The temp- 
tation, therefore, of laying duties, professedly for protection of 
their domestic industry, but really to fill the coffers of the States, 
was taken away by this provision. As the Constitution now 
stands, the States may, with the consent of Congress, levy what 
duties they please for the benefit of their own manufacturers, 
but they are not allowed to tax the whole Union for a local 
purpose. They may secure to themselves—so far as it may be 
possible to enforce their restrictive laws—the monopoly of their 
own market; but then, it isa melancholy truth, that this inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, deprives them of every peculiar 
privilege in selling their goods to the other States. The lan- 
guage of Congress to such a State, is—* pursue your own mea- 
sures—you are not satisfied with the commercial policy of the 
confederacy—vou wish to cultivate a distinct interest—be it so. 
Shut up your ports—line your frontiers with outposts—cover 
the whole face of your country with policemen and patrols. You 
have renounced, quoad hoc, your federal relations, and become 
as you were before the Union. You shall enjoy all the advan- 
tages of an independent State——but do not complain because 
you are allowed no more—because you may not abuse federal 
powers for local ends.” 

We have hitherto argued the question as it arises upon the 
face of the Constitution itself. But since Mr. Madison may be 
regarded as a witness as well as an expositor of what was meant 
by himself and his associates in the Convention, we beg leave, 
in conclusion, to refer our readers to the contemporaneous evi- 
dence of Mr. Luther Martin, to which we called their attention 
in a former article.t We do not think it reasonable to require 
any thing more pointed, precise and unsuspected. 

If we have succeeded in shewing that no power whatever has 
been vested in Congress, to be exercised with a view to the en- 
couragement of domestic industry, and that the States retain all 
their original sovereignty, guoad hoc, with the single qualification 
of a superintending, and we will add, salutary control in the Gene- 
ral Government over the right of taxing imports and exports, { 
we have done all that is generally expected in such discussions. 


* Federalist, Nos. 30, 36. +t Southern Review, No. II. Art. 1. 
t We refer our readers to our observations on the effect of bounties,—which the 
States may always graut.—Southern Keview, No. 1V. Article 10. 
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But in a doubtful matter, we admit that contemporaneous con- 
struction is entitled to great consideration, and we have been sore- 
ly pressed upon this point by the advocates of the “‘system.” 
We have already made many remarks bearing upon the topic 
now under consideration, but we wil! add a few more. As we 
have already been very prolix, they shall be as brief'as possible. 
‘Let us first state how much we are willing to concede—per- 
haps, no more is assumed on the other side. We admit, then, 
that it was the universal expectation of the country, that manu- 
factures and agriculture would derive protection and encourage- 
meut from the new government. We adimit that this expec- 
tation was studiously excited and justified by its advocates 
before the adoption of the Coustitution, and that the preamble 
of the first act to raise revenue, professing the additional pur- 
pose of helping our own industry, did no more than conform to 
the general wishes of the people. But we affirm, that we have 
never discovered in any contemporaneous paper of any kind, 
having the semblance of authority, an expression of a beltef or 
a hope, that the powers of Congress would be exercised with a 
view to protection—where it would not be necessary to exercise 
them for the accomplishment of some one of the specified federal 
purposes of the government. The benefits to be derived to agri- 
culture and manufactures were expected to be altogether tnei- 
dental. But even with this qualification, the auticipations of 
men were high and justly high. A new and most beneficent 
order of things had been established. Public credit was res- 
cued from the lowest depths of degradation, and established on 
a sure basis. The obligation of contracts became inviolable. 
All odious discriminating duties, all impediments in the inter- 
course of the States with each other, were swept away. Favour- 
able commercial treaties might be negotiated. ‘The act of 
navigation would give a sudden impetus to the activity of our 
marine. The immense natural capabilities of the country, in 
short, were to be warmed into life, and developed uader the 
blessed influences of equal laws and rational liberty. In ad- 
dition to all these things, such protection as the first acts gave 
to domestic industry, (and such protection Alexander Hamiiton 
thought abundantly suflicient) was the fundamental policy of 
the country, because the duties then levied were not too high 
fur the ordinary expenses of such a government. The people 
of that day were moderate men, and when their hopes were 
warmest they were satisfied with the encouragement given by 
the fiscal system of that financier. Is it fair under such cit cum- 
stances to infer from ambiguous expressions, in one sense per- 
fectly consistent with a constitutional exercise of the powers of 
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government, that those who used them looked to 4 usurpation of 
other powers? Legis constructio, say the books, non facit inju- 


_riam. Ifthe members of the first Congress had been arraigned 


as criminals for a premeditated violation of the federal compact, 
in this particular, they must, on every sound canon of interpre- 
tation, have been fully acquitted. 

In reference to the ‘* Federalist’’—a book of high authority, 
certamly, and referred to as such in the * Protest” of this State— 
we feel perfectly safe in affirming. as the result of a most delibe- 
rate perusal, undertaken, on another occasion, with an eye sin- 
gle to this subject, that it gives no sort of countendnce (not even 
in its most general expressions,) to the principles of “the sys- 
tem.” We beseech those who still doubt, to follow our exam- 
ple in a thorough re-examination of that able work. If they 
do not come to the same conclusion with ourselves, we shall be 
willing to give up the controversy. They will find that the two 
engrossing topics of the discussion are commerce—properly de- 
fined—and the raising of revenue by duties on imposts, as a ne- 
cessary substitute for direct taxes. ‘They will find agriculture 
and other modes of industry, treated of in some places as ducal 
concerns,* and no where considered as more than incidentally 
connected with the policy of the government.t They will per- 
ceive that while indirect taxation was regarded as the only sure 
resource for the exigencies of the confederacy, the danger of 
any excess in that kind of imposition was represented as com- 
pletely guarded against by the fact that duties (except in the 
cases already menti ned,) could be levied only for revenue, and so 
had a natural limit.£ They will be convinced that that hatred 
of unconstitutional, or inordinate taxation which has produced 
so many struggles between the governing and the governed, 
from Magna Charta down to our own Revolution, animated the 
whole people in relation to this very power of raising revenue 
by duties on foreign merchandize—that one reason given 
for the reformation of the Union was, that the States which re- 
ceived their imports through other States, would never submit 
to pay arbitrary duties upon them, and that perpetual wars would 
be the consequence.§ ‘They will learn that the powers of the Fe- 
deral Government were thought to be very few, and expected to 
be but seldom put in requisition—that they were represented as 
almost exclusively confined to the foreign relations of the coun- 
try—that the only one, not before, however imperfectly, exercis- 
ed by the old confederation, was that of regulating commerce, 


* Federalist, No. 17. 


t Ib No. 35--where high duties are reprobated, notwithstanding the protection 
§ Eb. No. 7, p. 36. 


they afford. t Ib. No. 21, sub. cale. 
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and that for reasons already given, no abuse of this was appre- 
hended.* And lastly, they will be taught that JUSTICE is the 
great end of all good government—-and that the federal scheme 
was recommended as especially fitted to secure it. 


* Justice is the end of government. It is the end of civil society. It 
ever has been, and ever will be, pursued, until it be obtained, or until 
liberty be lost in the pursuit. In a society, under the forms of which 
the stronger faction can readily unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy 
may as truly be said to reign, as in a state-of nature where the weaker 
individual is not secured against the violence of the stronger: And as 
in the latter state even the stronger individuals are prompted by the un- 
certainty of their condition, to submit to a government which may pro- 
tect the weak, as well as themselves: so in the former state, will the 
more powerful factions be gradually induced by a like motive, to wish 
for a government which will protect all parties, the weaker as well as 
the more powerful. It can be little doubted, that if the State of Khode- 
Island was separated trom the confederacy, and left to itself, the inse- 
curity of rights under the popular form of government within sucn nar- 
row limits, would be displayed by such reiterated oppressions of the 
factious majorities, that some power altogether independent of the 
people, would soon be called for by the voice of the very factions whose 
misrule had proved the necessity of it. In the extended republic of the 
United States, and among the great variety of interests, parties, and 
sects, which it embraces, a coalition of a majority of the whole society 
could seldom take place upon any other principles, than those of just.ce 
and the general good: whilst there being thus less danger to a minor 
from the will of the major party, there must be less pretext also, to pro- 
vide for the security of the former, by introducing into the government 
a will not dependent on the latter: or, in other words, a will indepen- 
dent of the society itself.”"—F'ederalist, No. 51. 


As to that part of the “ Protest” which speaks of the fatal 
consequences which the loss of our markets, through any great 
derangement of our commercial relations, would occasion—it 
will scarcely be considered as an exaggerated picture of those 
consequences. We adinit that the case put is an imaginary, and 
we hope, it is an improbable one—but the bare possibility of 
such a result, adds greatly to the force of all the other objec- 
tions which we have urged against this unnatural “system.” The 
marksman who was compelled to shoot at an apple on the head 
of his child, would have felt secure, perhaps, of hitting it any 
where else; but the truest bow may err, and all posterity has 
sympathized with the resentment of an outraged father. Quod 
deus avertat omen 

* See Federalist, No. 47--a most important paper which it is difficult to read with- 
out embracing the opinions which we have stated in the text cf No. 11 & 12 


+ Of course the Canada contraband trade would forever preclude the possibility of 
such consequences. 
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We have thus submitted with candour, and with some confi- 
dence in their justness, our views upon this important question. 
Those who are now administering the Government have a 
great work to do. In the calamitous and discouraging re- 
verses of the war, the necessity of increasing its efficiency 
was universally felt, and the statesmen of the day, with the 
fuil approbation of the people, adopted measures of which 
they did not foresee the distant, and we fear, disastrous con- 
sequences. During the period of unexampled prosperity—so 
fur, at least, as the agricultural States were concerned— 
which followed the war, the same course of policy was pur- 
sued with increasing ardour and hope, until all the guide-posts 
and landmarks of the Constitution were so completely lost sight 
of, that those who have, within these few years, laboured to 
restore its pristine simplicity, have spoken a language almost 
uniatelligible tothe majority of the people. But a great change 
is now visibly taking place in public opinion. Every omen is 
favourable. The recent exercise of the veto did inimense good 
by merely arresting the profligate and demoralizing expendi- 
of the public money, and honestly appropriating it to the pay- 
ment ofthe national debt. But it has produced an effect vastly 
more important than this. It has arrested the attention of the 
people—it has awakened the minds of men—it has sanctified 
the past efforts of this and of other Southern States in defence 
of those principles, upon which, and upon which alone, the 
success of our great experiment in society depends. Public 
opinion—so studiously deluded and abused for some years past— 
begins to be enlightened, and every thing encourages us to hope 
for our country. It is true, that a mighty struggle seems like- 
ly toensue. ‘lhe advocates of the ‘* System” will undoubtedly 
exert themselves to the utmost, to overthrow those who have 
done so much to defeat them, but it is only the more necessary 
for the friends of moderate counsels, of domestic tranquillity, of 
true liberty, and of the permanency and perfection of the Con- 
stitution, to unite in a vigorous, systematic, determined, but 
not intemperate prosecution of their holy purposes. For our- 
selves, we repeat what we said on a former occasion. ‘ We 
shall never despair of the republic as it stands, so long as a ray 


‘of hope is left us. The counsels of a sage patriotism always 


take it for granted, that the State can be saved without throw- 
ing into the sea whatever makes it worth preserving.” 
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APPENDIX. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


A writer in the Review for May, has made remarks on certain passa- 
ges in the ‘Introduction to the American Dictionary,’ which the readers 
of the Review may think deserving notice by the author. I shall, there- 
fore, make a few observations on some of the writer’s assertions; con- 
fining myself to the more prominent points. 

1. In page 340, the writer charges me with mistaking ‘ zaviduyw’ and 
two other Russian words, “ for the infinitives.”” But I have made no such 
mistake. I never wrote, said or thought these words to be infinitives. 

2. In the same page he observes, that it will be difficult to find any 
analogy between the Russian ‘ees’ and ‘so.’ But I have said nothing 
respecting such analogy, as far as orthography is concerned. I have 
said the Russian ‘so,’ as a mark of comparison, answers nearly to the 
English so or as. Why did the writer mutilate the passage? My re- 
mark is correct, as in this sentence. ‘ He is as large asT am.” “Tl 
est aussi grand que moi.” Here the Russian ‘so’ would stand for ‘as’ 
in English, and ‘ aussi’ in French. 

3. To discredit the evidence of the identity of national origin, and 
languages drawn from the affinity or sameness of words, the writer 
challenges me to show any two languages in which we shall not be able 
to point out at least forty or fifty words resembling each other, if not 
entirely the same in both languages. In return, I challenge him to 
point out any two languages radically distinct, in which there is one 
word composed of the same sounds or letters, and signifying the same 
thing, to be found in both languages. 

In the writer’s long account of the origin and connexion of nations 
and languages, there may be some truth, and there is, doubtless, much 
error. No confidence can be placed in the traditional accounts of mi- 
grations of men, anterior to the age of authentic history. The most 
certain knowledge of the early descent of any tribe or nation from a 
particular stock, is to be obtained from their language. 

The writer (p. 345) observes that the Persian language is original, 
but has been enriched with Median, Greek, Latin, and even German 
words. This is all a mistake. The ancient Persian language was one 
branch or dialect of the original language, and the parent of the Gothie, 
Teutonic and Celtic. Persia was the seat of the nations or tribes which 
migrated and brought these languages into Europe. A part of the 
modern Persian is Arabic ; but no person who has examined the Persie 
from beginning to end, as I have done, can have the slightest hesitation 
in admitting that the original language of Persia was the source of the 
Celtic and Teutonic. ‘The Persians have borrowed nothing from Greece, 
Italy or Germany. 

In page 357, the writer speaks of the difference of organs among 
nations who live in distinct climates and countries. This is the first 
intimation I have ever had, that men, in different climates, have differ- 
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ent organs of speech. If the writer means that men, in different coun- 
tries, are sometimes accustomed to a different use of their organs in 
enunciation, T shall not contend with him. 

4. In page 378, the writer calls in question my derivation of the Teu- 
tonic ‘ binnan’ or ‘hinnen, (within) and remarks that the Germans use 
‘binnen’ (within) only in relation to time. But, in my German diction- 
ary, ‘ binnenland’ is rendered ‘ within land, which has no reference to 
time. In Dutch, the same word occurs, in my dictionary, in more than 
thirty words, in every one of which, ‘ binnen’ relates to ‘place,’ and not 
once to ‘time.’ In Saxon also, the word is used in relation to place, in 
John xi. 30. Such is the evidence of the writer’s accuracy ! 

The writer then says, that ‘ baynan’ in Arabic, signifies distinctly, 
clearly, evidently, and nothing else; and is derived from ‘ ayin,’ the eye. 
Both these affirmations are incorrect and groundless. Any person 
looking into Castle’s Lexicon, will see that the Arabie word does signify 
something besides ‘ clearly’ or ‘ evidently.’ That ‘baynan’ is from ‘ ayin,’ 
the eye, is not true. The sense of ‘ clearly,’ ‘evidently,’ is probably never, 
certainly not in this case, from the name of ‘eye.’ It is from ‘ opening,’ 
‘expanding,’ a sense often connected with separating, and these are the 
primary sourees of the verb. So in Seripture, “ Did not our hearts 
burn within us, while he opened to us the Scriptures.” To ‘ open,’ in this 
case, is to explain, tomake clear or evident; and this is reason or com- 
mon sense, that runs through all the languages I have examined. 

The formation of ‘baynan’ from ‘ ayin,’ is wholly arbitrary ; there is 
not the slightest ground for thinking the word compound, and no such 
mode of formation has occurred to my researches, which have em- 
braced more than twenty languages. It is an hypothesis just as absurd, 
not to say ridiculous, as to suppose ‘cart’ formed from ‘art,’ with ¢ pre- 
fixed: a ‘charm’ trom ‘arm,’ or ‘stable’ from ‘ able.’ 

5. The writer, in the same page, writes that ‘ge’ in German, is no 
preposition, and has by itself no signification at all. And what is this 
to the purpose? Have I said any thing to that effect ? 

But, says the writer, in the German, ‘ glaube,’ faith, belief, the g be- 
longs to the root, for ‘Zaube’ alone is a ‘ bower,’ which can have no con- 
nexion with ‘belief ;? consequently, the g is no preformative particle. 
flow hastily men write before they understand their subject! And how 
rashly they run into contradictions ! The writer admits that the German 
‘glaube’ is the same as the Saxon ‘ geleaf,’ with the change of f into 
6. ‘This admission contradicts the assertion, that g belongs to the root; 
for a moment’s inspection of a Saxon Lexicon shows, demonstrably, that 
‘ geleaf’ is a compound of the prefix ‘ge,’ with ‘leaf,’ from the root of 
‘leave.’ 

The word ‘ /aube’ in German, is rendered a ‘ bower’ or ‘ arbour ;’ but 
how could the writer overlook the fact, that the word, in this sense, is 
from ‘laub, a ‘leaf ;? a bower or arbour being thus named from its foli- 
age. This by the way. 

But the German ‘glaube’ and Saxon ‘geleaf’ are more directly con- 
nected with the English B sand ‘permission ;’ the same verb in Saxon, 
signifying ‘ to be lieve,’ to ‘leave,’ and ‘to permit.’ If the writer had em- 
braced the whole aie he w ould have known that although the 
the simple word ‘/laub,’ does not occur in German in the sense of * be- 
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lief’ or of ‘leave,’ yet it does occur in the compound ‘ur-laub,’ ‘leave, 
a furlow, that is, leave of absence. 

To show how carelessly and rashly men make assertions, I will here 
set down this word and some of its affinities, in several dialects. 

Gothic.— Ga-laubyan,’ to believe ; ‘Us-laubyan,’ to give leave, [us 
is out. | 

Saron.— Ge-leafan,’ to believe, to permit, to leave ; ‘ Ge-leaf,’ belief, 
faith, leave, license: ‘ Lefan,’ to leave ; ‘lefan,’ to believe, to permit ; 
‘Leaf, leave, license ; a leaf [of a tree.] 

Dutch.— Ge-loot,’ belief; ‘Ge-looven,’ to believe ; ‘ Verlof,’ leave, 
permission. Eng. ‘ furlow.’ 


Swedish.—‘ Orlof, leave. Danish, ‘Orlov.’ English, ‘ furlow, f 


is lost, as w is in ‘ord,’ word. | 

German.—‘ Ur-laub,’ leave, furlow. 

It is certain then that the German ‘ glaube, belief, is contracted from 
‘ gelaube,’ and that g does not belong to the root. The same contraction 
occurs in ‘gleich’ and ‘gelyth, even; Eng. like; and in ‘gluch’ and 
‘geluch;’ Eng. luck. 

Let the reader notice that the first syllable of ‘ furlow,’ is our vulgar 
‘fur, used for ‘far, ‘distant.’ This in Duteh is ‘ver, in ‘verlof;’ 
‘fur,’ ‘far’ and ‘ver’ being mere dialectical variations of the same word. 
Let him notice also, that the last letter of ‘furlow,’ in the continental 
languages, is a labial; 6, forv. This shows the common spelling 
‘ furlough,’ with gh, guttural or palatal letters, to be an egregious 
blunder. 

6. The writer remarks, p. 380, that we should never confound a pre- 
position with a mere particle, however similar they may appear. For 
example, the German particle ‘ver,’ which has no meaning at all, except 
when prefixed to a verb, ought not to be confounded with the preposi- 
tion ‘vor,’ which has a distinct meaning of its own, and does not stand 
in any etymological connexion with the particle ‘ver.’ 

But the only difference between what the writer here calls a particle 
and a preposition, is that one is always used in composition and the 
other is not. ‘ Ver’ is used only in composition ; ‘vor’ is used both in com- 
position and by itself. The consequence of this doctrine is, that ‘vor’ is 
sometimes a particle and sometimes a preposition. Such are the mis- 
chiefs of names ill applied; of distinctions ill understood, and of mis- 
apprehending differences, by supposing them radical, when they are 
merely accidental. 

‘Ver’ is the English ‘ fur,’ as any person may know by looking into a 
Dutch dictionary, or indeed, into a German dictionary, and seeing its 
uses in composition. ‘Vor’ is the English ‘ fore,’ ‘for.’ These words 
are differently applied, but are undoubtedly from one root. The ortho- 
graphy is varied just as it is in other cases. ‘ £ar’ is the German and 
Dutch ‘ver,’ and our vulgar ‘ fur ;’ but the latter in ‘furlow,’ is not vulgar. 
Just so we have, and use indifferently, ‘farther’ and ‘ further,’ dialectical 
forms of the same word. These words are from one source: in Saxon, 
‘faran, ‘to go,’ ‘or pass,’ ‘to fare in Dutch, ‘ vaaren in German, 


‘fahren ;’ in Swedish, ‘ fara ;’ in Danish, ‘ farer.2. Now, beyond all 
question, these are the same words as the Greek ‘ opsvw.’? The first 
vowel is varied im the different dialects; ‘far’ corresponds with , fare,’ 
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‘ faran ;’ and ‘vor’ corresponds with ‘zopsv.’ In like manner are 
varied ‘ver,’ ‘ fur,’ ‘fore.’ The sense of ‘fore’ is taken from ‘ad- 
vancing ;’ so is ‘far.’ Hence the use of ‘ver’ to denote ‘completion,’ 
that is, a great or the utmost advance; just like ‘per’ in Latin, in 
* perdoctus,’ and for the same reason. 

That ‘ ver’ and the English ‘fore,’ ‘ for,’ are from one root, is evi- 
dent from the compounds—German, ‘vergessen,’ to ‘ forget ;’ ‘ verbie- 
ten, to ‘forbid ;’ ‘vergeben,’ to ‘forgive Dutch, ‘vergeeten,’ ‘ver- 
bieden, ‘vergeeven.’ Here ‘ver’ and ‘for’ are, doubtless, dialectical 
forms of the same word. 

7. The writer says also, that the Greek ‘ avri,’ when used as a prepo- 
sition, indicates no opposition or contrariety. This is so far from the 
truth, that opposition is its principal sense, and the source of all its ap- 
plications. It is the same word as the Latin ‘ante,’ differently applied. 
‘ Ante’ is ‘ before ;’ that is, in front, but without the sense of opposing; 
‘avev’ has its sense of opposition from the same circumstance, being in 
front. Hence, it is easy to deduce all its applications. 

In Genesis xlvii. 17, we read that Joseph gave bread for horses, aproug 
avti ruv inxowv. Septuagint. Here the sense is in opposition or con- 
trariety. Joseph gave bread against horses—that is, as an equiva- 
lent in exchange ; as we say, ‘to set one thing against another.’ So in 
French, “de les changer contre les plus tresors.”’ Pelloretier. So 
in sales, we say, ‘to sell goods for money ;’ that is, literally, ‘to sell 
goods against money ;’ in Saxon, ‘to give or deliver against money.’ 

But what can be said in favour of a writer, who gravely derives ‘ avi’ 
from the Arabic ‘ anta,’ thou; and ‘ anah, to answer, from ‘ano,’ the 
pronoun I? Lreally have not patience to refute such idle conjectures. 

8. The writer charges me with confounding the German adverb ‘nahe,’ 
near, with the preposition ‘nach,’ after, and says, perhaps, ‘nachbar,’ 
neighbour, was originally spelled ‘nahbar.’ To this L reply, perhaps, it 
was not; and now we are equal in conjecture. 

The truth is, ‘ nahe,’ adjective, adverb and noun, is from ‘nach,’ nigh ; 
a word which, in Saxon, is written ‘neah, ‘neahg, neh, ‘nich, ‘nih,’ 
and in composition, ‘nea.’ In Dutch it is abbreviated to ‘na.’ In Saxon, 
‘neighbour’ is written ‘xeahgebur,’ ‘neahbur, ‘nehbur, ‘nehhe-bur,’ 
‘neh-gebur, and in other ways. But whatever is the spelling, the origi- 
nal word is ‘nach.’ This, in German, signifies to, by, upon, at, accord- 
ing, as well as after. The ship is bound ‘ nach Hamburg,’ ‘ to or for 
Hamburg’—‘ to strike at one,’ ‘nach einem schlagen’—‘ according to 
the Scriptures,’ ‘nech der schreft.’ 

So in Russ, ‘na’ is rendered in German by ‘ auf’ ‘nach,’ ‘zu,’ ‘fur ;’ 
in French, ‘sur,’ ‘au,’ ‘a,’ ‘pour,’ ‘en.’ In Russ, ‘na primir,’ ‘ after 
or according to a model,’ is rendered in German, ‘nach dem muster ;’ 
in French, * selon le modele.’ 

The primary sense of ‘nach’ is ‘ pressed,’ ‘ made close,’ from some 
root signifying ‘to go,’ ‘move,’ or ‘drive.’ Hence are easily deducible 
all its senses, expressing nearness, imitation, proceeding towards, or 
following. 

9. There are other passages of the reviewer's observations equally 
erroneous ; but I shall omit further reply, except to the sweeping sen- 
tence in page 340, that “ similar errors have been committed by our 
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author in his concise and brief explanation of the German and Danish 
languages, throughout which, grammatical incorrectness, not to Say 
iguorauce, are so conspicuous as to leave no doubt that he had not 
studied even their elementary principles.” 

Ou this I would observe, let the writer specify and prove the errors 
to which he alludes. Until he does this, he must be considered a ca- 
lumniator. 

If the writer is disposed to pursue the subject, I would recommend to 
him to spend as many months as | have years, in exammung and com- 
paring twenty or thirty languages. By the time he shall have finished 
his examination, | can assure him he will be perfectly satisfied that the 
authors, on whom he relies for etymologies, have not understood the 
first rudiments of the subject. Experience has taught me that any man 
who intends to understand the history and philosophy of language, must 
explore a wider field than the lexicographers of Europe have yet sur- 
veyed, with reference to these subjects. And the more an inquirer ex- 
tends his views, the more necessity will he see of still further inquiry— 
the better will he understand the difficulties of the subject—the more 
diffident will he be of his own qualifications to judge, and of his right to 
reproach and condemn the decisions of those who have sought for truth 
with at least as much zeal and labour, and with as honest views as 
hinself. N. WEBSTER. 


New-Haven, June 1830. 


Reply from the writer of the Ariicl: on Elymology inthe Tenth Number of the Review. 


As we have undertaken to review the work of Mr. Webster, and con- 
sequently to examine the arguments upon which his philological cou- 
clusions and results are founded, we are by no means willing to dis- 
pute the author’s long labour, and the twenty dictionaries which he has 
before him, but will enter into a direct refutation of the arguments in 
his letter, where there are any, and pass with entire silence over those 
advanced results for which he states no other reasons but his despotic, 
‘qwil sait ainsi.’ 

Ist. Mr. Webster protests never having said, thought, or written 
the several Russian words to be infinitives. But he has translated all 
these words with the English ‘to’: toenvy, to see, to tear, to be astonished 
or stupified, to pacify, to reconcile, to make peace; four pages further, 
the author again translates the Russian word ‘ Uberayu:’ to put in order, 
to adjust, to mow or reap, to cut, to dress. We now ask any reader 
acquainted with the English grammar, whether all these English words 
are infinitives, or the first person present tense indicative mood? It 
is astonishing that Mr. Webster has not given, inall these instances, one 
Russian infinitive which he oughtto have done, and which he would have 
dene, had he not laboured under the mistake we have noticed. The 
analogy of the radicals, ought always to be derived from their respective 
infinitives, but never from the different moods, persons, and tenses, which 
by their irregularity, often deviate in such a manner from their radical 
infinitives, as hardly to exhibit any resemblance between them. Inthe case 
before us, the author was desirous of shewing an analogy between the 
Russian word ‘ vyu,’ (I do see) but which he translates ‘to see,’ and the 
latin ‘ video ;’ now there is really no resemblance whatever between ‘ viju’ 
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and‘ video ;’ but had Mr. Webster, in truth, known the Russian infinitive 
of ‘to see,’ to be ‘ vidit,’ how much more resemblance and correctness 
would he not have found between the Russian vidit and the latin ‘ videre’ 
or ‘video? Inthe same paragraph, the author states, that the Russian 
* Zavidayw’ (1 do envy) ‘to envy,’ is derived from ‘vid,’ visage ; here he 
again commits another fault : ‘ vid’ in Russian, 1 is sight, and is coinci- 
dent with the infinitive ‘vidit,’ but ‘visage’ is rendered in Russian by 
‘litz,’ and he will have much difficulty in finding a resemblance be- 
tween ‘/itz’ and * Zavidayu !” 

2. Mr. W ebster’ s commentary on his meaning, respecting the Rus- 
sian ‘so’ or ‘ees,’ puts him in a greater dilemma than before ; he says: that 
in the sentence “he is as large as I am,” French “il est aussi grand que 
moi,” the Russian ‘ ces’ stands for the English ‘ as’ and the French ‘aussi.’ ” 
Why did the author not render this sentence also into Russian, in order 
to shew the analogy? "The Russian ‘ees’ is never used as an adverb, and 
is but a preposition, signifying with; for instance, “he was with me,” 
is rendered in Russian, *‘on bilees mnoyu.” “IT came with him ;” in 
Russian, “ia ees nim prishol,” &c.; but the comparitional adverb in 
the above sentence of Mr. Webster’s, is rendered | in Russian by ‘tak’ 
and ‘kak,’ and the sentence, “ he is as large as | am,” would be render- 
ed into Russian by “ on tak bolski kak ia.” The author, in his Dic- 
tionary, says, that ‘so’ (or ees) signifies in Russian, with, of, from; here 
again he has confounded the Russian ‘ees,’ which is spelled in Russian 
with an sand a silent e, and signifies as above remarked ‘ with,’ with the 
Russian iz, spelled with —Z (Russian Zemla) and a silent ¢, which 
signifies of, from, (and is of a Polish origin); as for instance, “ he 
came from Paris,” “ on priyehhal iz (not ces) Pariza ;” of and from 
are also rendered in Russian by ‘ ot’ but never‘ ees,’ as for instance, “ from 
Rome to Lyons,” in Russian, ‘‘ ot Rima do Liona.” &e. 

3. We again repeat our challenge, that Mr. Webster will be so kind 
as to specify the two languages in which he wishes us to point out similar 
words; he spez aks in his letter in such an obscure way of “ languages 
radically distinct,” that we are afraid again to be involved in a tedious 
dispute with him about the distinction of radicals, instead of the simila- 
rity of words in the languages, especially, as he well knows, that our 
views about languages and their study, are radically distinct. 

4. The word “ binnen land,” is found in no classical author. The 
distinction in the use of ‘ binnen’ and ‘innerhalb,’ is rendered clearly in 
Schiller’s Fiesco, Third Act, 


“ Binnen 10 tagen findest 
“Du sie innerhalb janer Mauern!”’ 


English—, within 10 days, you'll find her within those walls,’ here 
the first ‘ within’ is rendered by ‘ binnen,’ and the last by innerhalb ;” the 
same distinction is also made in all the German grammars, especially i in 
Adelung’s and Heinsius. The author also ought to be aware that a dic- 
tionary 1s but an index of its respective grammar, and that it gives all 
possible, even the least used and most remote significations of ¢ a word, 
which the grammar teaches, when and how to use; the French word 
par, for instance, is rendered in English, by, through, is there any 
reason to confound these two words, because they are confounded in 
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the dictionary? Is it the same thing to say: I came by and through the 
stage? Thus, our author has found in Castle’s Arabic Dictionary, some 
significations besides, clearly and evidently, and has taken no trouble 
to study the grammar, in order to know when to make use of them; see 
Sacy’s Arabic Grammar, vol. i. of the prepositions ; thus ‘dulaul bay- 
nan, Aleoran. 5, and ‘uz dahhil, ibid, 8. The author is astonished 
that baynan should be derived from ayin; has he forgotten, or better 
does he not know, that ‘aenan’ is in Arabic indisputable, certain, clear, 
evident, ‘ hence the expression in Hhalfitz, lufzut aenan drukir,’ Eng- 
lish, ‘ expressions clear and dear.’ 

5. Mr. W. will expressly maintain that in the German word ‘glaube,’ 
the g isa prefix! Let us ask him one question: the word laube is fe- 
minine gender in German, now according to the rules of the German 
grammar, any substantive prefixed with a g becomes neuter, as for in- 
stance, ‘wolke’ (cloud) is feminine gender, but ‘gewolke’ is neuter ;‘ Raum,’ 
is masculine, but ‘geraeum,’ neuter. ‘Sprache,’ feminine, ‘gespraech,’ neu- 
ter, &c. Now if the g in ‘glaube’ be a real prefix, whence does it come 
that ‘ glaube’ is, in German, masculine, contrary to all grammatical rules? 
Whence the suppression of the e, why is it not spelled gelaube like gelo- 
ben, to vow? What evidence has Mr. W. for the German glaube being 
derived from the Saxon geleaf? Are all the German words derived from 
the Saxon? That because the English have made from ‘gleich’ like, and 
from ‘glueck’ luck, therefore the g in the German glauhe is a prefix, is 
by no means conclusive! There is no German word luck; leiche is a 
German word, and signifies the breeding of fish, and we greatly doubt 
if Mr. Webster will be able to find out by his thirty year’s labour and 
twenty Dictionaries, any analogy between the meanings alike, even, and 
the breeding of fish. 

8. Mr. Webster translates the Russian ‘na primir’ ‘ after a model ;’ 
here he again mistook the meaning, which is, ‘in the frst instance ;’ in 
German, ‘ fuer’s erste.” Now what has ‘na’ to do with ‘fuer,’ or ‘za’ with 
‘auf,’ fuer, nach, &e? ‘Model’ in Russian, is, ‘ obrazets ;’ besides, in the 
expressions nachgeben, nachlassen, which signify a separation, removal, 
have they also the meaning of an approach? 'The expression “ Tausend 
Jahre nach der Geburt Christi,” has it also the signification of an ap- 
proach? 

6. That vor is sometimes used in German as a particle, is not true ; 
even when in composition with a verb, it always retains its primitive and 
distinct meaning as a preposition, so that the whole verb governs the 
same case which the preposition of itself would indicate, and active 
verbs are by these means turned to neuter ones, and vice versa, as for in- 
stance, ‘jagen,’ to hunt, chase, is an active verb, but when in composition 
with ‘nach,’ it becomes neuter, on account of the preposition ‘nach’ 
which always governs the dative, and therefore we say: ‘seinem (not 
seinen) Schatten nach jagen’—the same is with ‘vor-arbeiten,’ ‘vor-ma- 
chen, ‘vor-schreiben, &ce. 

Why does the author elude our remark on his assertion in his diction- 
ary: ‘But in German and Dutch the preposition ver,” &c.—that ver 
isin German no preposition, but a mere particle? 

7. Avri in Greek, when used as a preposition, has the meaning, buf, 
For, upon account of, for the sake of —Matt. v. 38, xvii. 27, John i. 16, 
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Luke xi. 15, and many others places; it is really the first time we have 
ever heard that instead of or for express an opposition or contrariety / 
The Latin anter, signifies no opposition, but before—as we have remark- 
ed in our article in the LOth number of the Southern Review—quite dif- 
ferently it is in composition where it really denotes an opposition, as in 
avbicnus to stand against, oppose, &c.; that ave in itself, has no meaning 
of opposition, is evident from Luke i. 20, xix. 44, Acts xi. 23, where it 
denotes because, and we doubt if the author will be ingenious (not to say 
correct) enough to tarn because into an opposition. 

9. The author here is getting angry, and deals in personalities instead 
of arguments—we will decline all reply to such expressions, and only say 
with Ovid— 


“Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam.” 


He wishes to know his incorrectnesses in the Danish and German, 
and he shall have them. The author says, “that u in Danish, the Swe- 
dish 0, is a prefix equivalent to in, and is used as a privative or negative,” 
&c. Why does the author here again confound the grammatical dis- 
tinctions between the preposition u, which is a word in itself, and is pro- 
nounced short, and signifies in, and the prefix u abbreviated from the 
syllable un, is German, and therefore pronounced long: as for instance, 
uaabned is nothing but abbreviated unaabned; German, ungeoeffuet, 
unopened ; uaedel,is an abbreviation of unaedel; German, unedel, mean, 
ignoble, &c. The author also says that paa, is in Danish “on, upon, 
in” —how will he translate “ en fesl paa den anden?” Does it not sig- 
nify after? “igien,” in Danish, the author says, is also against ; this is 
not true, it has always the meaning, back or return—his example ‘ igien- 
kalder,” is not to countermand, as he says, but to call back, as for in- 
stance: ‘leg wil laere ham at gienkalde sine ord.’ ‘1 will teach him to 
call, take back his word.” Til, in Danish, the author says, is a prefix; 
are til maddag, about noon, til natten, at night, also prefixes? are they 
not real adverbs? 

Ent, in German, the author says, denotes from, out, away; how will 
he translate these expressions: “seinem Wunsche entspreechen?” 
* mich fuer meine Muche entschaedigen ?” 

Er, he again says denotes in German, without, out, or to; how will 
he translate “ ich werde nicht ermangeln?” how will he translate * er 
erkrankte diesen Morgen?” or this phrase, “er erbrach meinen Brief?” 

If Mr. W. is not satisfied with these suggested faults, he has only to 
command and we are ready to serve him with more; it is our misfor- 
tune that in his dictionary he mentioned but a few specimens of his 
knowledge of these languages, and we are unable to suggest more in- 
stances than he has specified ; still the few are sufficient to prove that 
he studied these languages only by dictionaries, so that we find it neces- 
sary to repeat “that the mere aid of dictionaries, without grammatical 
knowledge, leads the inquirers to conclusions which often are equally 
absurd and delusive.” 

To his last remark in his letter, we will say: ‘* Bene colligitur haec 
pueris et mulierculis et servis et servorum simillimis esse grata; gravi 
vero homini et ea quae fiunt judicio certo ponderanti, probari pesse 
nullo modo.” 
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